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PREFACE. 

The subject of the Renaissance has been treated by many authors and in 
various spirits. Mr. Symonds has written a scholarly treatise, takinj^ up its 
moral, literary and artistic aspects, each from its separate point of view. 
Rurckhardt has treated of it politically, and with a vast amount of erudition. 
Mr. Pater has analy/eil certain fnii^mmfs. and Mr. Ruskin has woven about it a 
maze of golden thoujj^hts, draw in '.^^ ^omc of his most tellinjj;' comparisons and 
contrasts between northern and southern art. .'\fter all these ileeper and more 
able writers it would si-t tn both superlluous and presumptuous to take up the 
subject again with weaker hands, were it not that I feel a more practical and 
homely view, treated compactly and materially, may be useful to a lari;e class 
of readers in tracini^ the many ramifications of Art from their common parent 
stock, and in brinnini,"- to a focus the different elements composin:.; that complex 
movement wh)c:h we call the Renaissance. It may be an ;Lssistance to perceive 
at a <;lance how Architecture — the primitive "heap of stones " — was the 
generator of all the other arts; how they in turn expanded one from the 
other, and each took its separate life and mission ; and how the tone of social, 
religious, and political life acted upon all. This book does not, then, presume to 
call itadf a histoiy, the subject being altogether too vast to be disposed of in 
any circumscribed space: it is only a pictorial guide through the intricate 
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maxes of the Arts during the four centuries in which they grew, developed, and 
ciUminated — an outline sketch which will serve as a groundwork for more detailed 
study by giving a comparative and chronological idea of the relative position 
of the different Arts to each other at any given era. I cannot even flatter 
myself on having thrown new light on any important questions, modern research 
having already sifted the conflicting evidence on most of the disputed points 
of artistic biography. I can only claim to have set down authenticated tacts, 
and by a clear classification of the principal masters to have given an insienu 
that shall be intelligible to the uninitiated in .\rt. 

In all that regards the chief attraction of the book — its illustrations — I am 
indebted to the taste of my coadjutor in this volume, Mr. Cundall, the art- 
editor, to whom I desire to render sincere thanks for much kind assistance. 



Leaoxr Scott. 



Florbncb, 
StptmUr, 1882. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 




HE story of a nation's Art is inevitably bound up 
in its history. Art development goes on together 
with civilisation ; successive changes in stj'le mark 
the effect of conquest or immigration ; the culmi- 
nation of Art takes place at the highest period 
of power ; and its decline follows the general 
deterioration which shows the nation's fall. 

The history of Art is ruled by the same great 
laws of nature which influence all temporal things, 
and is rather a story of evolution than creation. As the Art of one nation 
fades, germs are carried to new soil, and taking root under new influences, the 
flower springs up again, alike and yet with climatic differences. In all ages, 
and in all lands, the course of development is the same : there is a like period of 
rise, culmination, and decline, although the process may occupy a longer or 
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shorter period, according to the vigour of the soil which produces it The rise 
of Art usually follows tihe fonnation of a settled government ; its dedine may be 
caused either by the crashing effects of conquest, or by the more natural internal 
decay following,' on the greatest devdopment, as surely as the flower withers 
when its maturity is past. 

Thus the foundation of every government is preceded by times of rapine and 
pillage, when the stronghold is the only safe refuge; and villages gather beneath 
the shdter of the brave diieftain's walls. In ancient Greece this period was 
fepresented by the wars of petty states before the fonnation of the great cities; 
'in modern Europe h}' the feudal times. 

This warlike state of life is marked by two arts : Arcuitecture and Metal- 
woRiciNG, the fortress-builder and the armourer. Cain, buildmg his fenced 
cities, and Tubal Cain, the '* artificer in brass and iron,** fashioning his weapons 
on the primitive anvil. The feudal era in \yestern Europe was from a.d. 600 
to ICOO, and we have its remains jn the crumblini,'' iKittlcmcnted castles and 
walled villages which crown every rising hill in the rich plains of Italy and 
every beetling crag in her mountains; in the ruins which spread a web of 
romance on tiie borders of the Rhine ; in the songs of Provence, and in the 
legends of Paladins and waniois* even in the names of their fiimous swords, the 
" Excalibur" of Arthur* the **Gaudiosa*' of Charlemagne, the '*Durindarda** 
of Roland. 

The city or state once formed, handicrafts are required ; the builders no 
longer make forts against their enemies, but shrines for the protectors of their 
united lives: a church for God, a palace for the governor, and a home for the 
fether of the household. 

Next, as wealth accrues, the question arises as to the best use to make of 
it — clearly to beautify the city; to have one's name handed down to posterity 
as a civic benefactor; to adorn the house, and to lay tip gold in portable and 
abiding forms, such as jewdleiy and household ornaments. 

In this stage of growth the handicrafts of a people develop into arts, and 
from the tribe of many artisans Step forth the few artists. We may put &i$ 
idea into tabular form, thus : — 



„ „ weapons and tools come [^^jj,,,,^^ ^ I owiiig.€iigBiviiiftela 

{ Builders „ „ ( architecture. 

„ ,1 houses come . . . . | Stonemasons „ „ < sculpture. 

1 Carpbhtixs „ „ ( paiatiiig, etc. 

In this last class is comprised a large portion of all Art. The house or shrine 
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has a Areefold use: it is needed for the living' man; for the lares or dead, 
f.r. the tomb ; and for the incarnation of religion, i.e. the church. 

This incarnation in pagan times takes the form of the ^ods, and the Creek 
temple is their shrine ; in the Hebrew, of the word of God made manifest in the 
prophet, and the table of stone, and the tabernacle contains the holy of holies ; in 
the Roman Catiiolic it is shown in the Madonna, the crucifix* and the saints* 
and tiie gorgeous Daomo protects them ; while in the pure Christian it is die 
invisible presence and word of God manil^ted fay the minister, and the quiet 
church is sanctified to it. 

Simple forms satisfy primitive civilisation ; a heap of stones was enough for 
Jacob and the Israelites ; a *' terminus " for the archaic Greek ; but the HMwe 
advanced man desired to give his God the best; therefore, when tiie truth of 
the beauty of ornament dawned upon him, he placed it all on his church. The 
mason is no lonc^er content with plain stones, however great and massive; 
the four wails and roof are not sufficient — he must i,nve ihcm a meaning-. The 
truths of religion must cry aloud from the very stones of the porch, even from the 
capitals of the pillars on which die roof rests ; they must be sung from the walls 
by the joyous harmony of colour in fresco and mosaic ; for the first otyect d 
ornament is, as Mr. Ruskin says, eloquence. To this object also the earthly 
home of the dead must proclaim the story of the life of its occupant ; his effitj}' 
is preserved to future ages in marble, his good actions are sculptured in reliefs 
for the behoof of posterity. 

It is generally after church-architecture and tomb-building that civil and 
domestic architecture culminate. Whilst the grand cathedrals are being built 
the people are content with plain and modest homes, and live a simple frugal life. 
It is later, when individual luxury and emulation are rife, that the great palaces 
arise. The date of the earliest prosperity of a state may be nearly fixed by 
finding the epoch of its finest <^urclies ; the era preceding its fall is mailced 
by die greatest magnificence in private palaces. 

Thus in Italy the successive rise of the states may be broadly indicated by 
the church-architecture. The Longobards led the way in the north of Italy, and 
the Normans followed them in the south ; Venice, risint,'- to wealth before the 
other city republics, could find no native architects sufficiently advanced, and 
brought builders ftora the East to erect San Marco. Fisa enridiing herself by 
maritime commerce began her Duomo a centmy before Florence, and thus 
formed the first national school of Art—that of the Pisani. A civic republic 
seems especially favourable to the development of Art, much more so than a 
widespread pastoral kingdom such as England ; this is probably to be attributed 
to the c(mcentration of interests, partly also to the greater mental fiicdon in a 
compact community, and to the greater practice of those hai»licrafts which 
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develop into Arts rather than of agricalture. England had» like Italy, her feudal 

era, her religious enthusiasm and age of church-building-; but it i$ only in later 
times that she has possessed a national school of Art. 

Amonq;' the cities of Italy, the Art vicfour is shown in cliftfn nt de^'rees: 
many cities had their own especial schools, but they had not all an equal 
^tality. There mre in Florence (whidi b after all true cradle of the 
Renaissance) peculiar elements so assimilated to diose which infli;^ced tiae rise 
of Greek Art, that the stoiy of the Florentine revival almost exactly reproduces 
that of Athens. 

The Greek had two points of interest : the man and his city. After he had 
brought the body to perfection, his care was to lind a fit home for that body — a 
safe town where he would be secure from other tribes and horn ibrngn dangers. 
It must be a welUruled city to render life secure amongst its co-inhabitants* a 
beautiful one to make existence pleasant within its walls; it must have fine 
temples to keep the protecting- gods within it, and for these objects every Greek 
would sacrifice much, for as a njan loves his home so did a Greek love his city — • 
at onoe his cradle and his safeguard. 

Now all this was repeated in the Italian republics of the thirteendi and four- 
teenth centuries. Bound, within the girdle of walls, by the ties of mutual pro- 
tection against common enemies, a free and just g-ovcmment fortnod, and wealth 
beginning to increase, the citizens liberally spent their gold in beautitying- the 
city. In Greece the adornments were of a style to suit a pagan worship; in 
Italy thqr took a Qiristian form, and in this lies the whole difference between the 
two etas : die greater perfection of form in the one, the deeper earnestness of 
meaning in the other. The religion of the Greeks produced godlike statues; 
that of Italy, Madonnas and saints, whose imperfect human nature and intense 
spiritual life struggle within them. The eftect of the first is that of a song 
of joy, for the blessings of health and beauty ; that of the latter is a 
h3ntnn to suffering, as shown forth in emaciated saints, martyrs, and sor* 
rowfiil virgins. 

To pass from the germ of the Renaissance to its visible plant, we find that 
architecture may fitly represent the stem of its growth ; it is the parent of 
sculpture, and through that of nearly all the other Arts ; therefore any history 
of Art must begin widi architecture. The fact may be sufBdendy demonstrated 
by a glance at the chronological table of the first and second eras. 

In the first era it will be seen that every one of the nine great architects was 
also a sculptor. In the second, that of the five architects two were also sculj)- 
tors; while of the eleven sculptors, not one, except Ghiberti, attempted 
ardiitecture, and he did not excel in it. In the later tables the two Arts aie 
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almost severed from each other — the branch had taken its own turn away from 
the trunk of the tree. 

Architecture may be divided into four classes: — 1st. Military; 2nd. Reli- 
gious: 3rd. Civil; and 4th. Donusiic. Each style growing out of the needs of 
a band of people, and formed by different influences. 

Military : by diverse modes of warfare, that of each nation being adapted 

to its military customs. 
Religious : by the tone of the national faith ; the Eastern marked by as 
many minarets as there are idols, the Western and Christian by its triune 
form, i.e. tower, nave, and chancel. 
Civil : by the form of government and needs of citizens in public life. 
Domestic : by climate and mode of living. 

Taking these classes one by one, let us give a quick glance at them in their 
state before the Renaissance. 




Gateway or San Cexionako. 



I. Military Architecture. — The best instance of military or feudal 
architecture is Napier's description' of the castle and town of Semifonte, a 
courageous little castellc^ near San Gemignano, in Val d'Elsa, which was looked 
upon as antique in the twelfth century. It belonged to one of the Visconti who 

(i) Napier, "HUtofy of Florence," vol. L, chap. viii. p. 148-157. 

(2} A easteUif meant more than a mere castle ; it was a imall township under the role of a lord. 
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fell under Barbarossa at Rome in 1167. His daughter and heiress, Emilia, 
gave her hand to Lord Alberto of Prato, who was made prisoner by the Floren- 
tines in 1184, and Florence commanded all its towers and defences to be 

destroyed. San Gemignano, its neighbour, who has prcsen cd her towers intact 
even to this nineteenth centur)', taunted the Semitoniini's on being shorn of 
their glory, and Scmifontc, spurred to action, revolted from Florence, and 
established a spirited Utile republic under Aooorao Fitti» a remote ancestor 
of Luca Fitti, which lasted till 11 99* 

SemifiMto stood on a crescent-slMq)ed hill between Lucardo and Vico. The 
oval town was closed with *' lofty ramparts, with loopholed and machicolated • 
towers," and had two gates and a postern. On one side was the citadel, a high 
embattled tower on a solid spreading base pierced with an arched sallyport, A 
stream of clear water flowed through the town, supplying all the fountains, and 
issued from the walls near the Porta Grande, a fme gate of hewn stone, 
surmounted by a tower two hundred and thirty feet high. The tower was 
wreathed with light, graceful galleries of marble cohimns, and crowned by a 
colossal lion in maa^iw,^ grasping the standard of Scniifonte. " The rocca or 
citadel/' says Napier, ** was quadrangular, magniBcent, beautiful, and incon- 
ceivably strong, studded with towers and batdements beetling out iiom their 
summits, and with turrets hanging from every comer of the bulwark.'* 

Tn the midst towered the Czisfn> or octagonal keep, avast, imposing, and com- 
pact stronghold. The interior of Scmifonie was adorned with churches, palaces 
and various stately buildings, besides three hundred houses and convents. The 
suburbs were full of artisans. This little bijou of a republic was destroyed by 
Floience in 1 199, but its description gives a good idea of the advanced state of 
militaiy architecture of the time, for it was only one among many simitar tasMlu 

II. Religious Architecture is, and always has been, the chief exponent 
of style, because the church' is not only a building to satisfy absolute need, as 
the dwdling-house is, but being »ncti£kMl to the holiert uses, the ardiitect is at 

liberty to put into it all his highest and best dioughts. Tlie Greek and Roman 
temples, the Byzantine, Lombard, Romanesque, and Gothic churches are ever- 
lasting memorials of the minds of the men who built them, and the creeds 
of tliose who worshipped wxlhin their walls. 

This is not die place, even if space allowed, to enter upon a treatise on archi- 
tecture, except so &r as to enable us to realise its position towards sculpture ; 
but it will be necessary to trace swiftly its evolutions, and sec how naturally the 
many different Italian schools developed from the Greek, that common cradle of 
all Art to the whole world. 

(I) Ifadgna, » tMib-grcy ttonc liiMk n«iiil*, 
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Mr. Ruskin's classification of the foundation is so terse and good tiiat I 
cannot do better than quote it here as a fundamental basts to our inquiries :— 

** Now there are tbi^e good architectures in the world, and there never can 
be more, correspondent to each of these three ^mple ways of covering in a 

space, which is the original function of all architectures ; and those three archi- 
tectures are f>ure, exactly in proportion to the simplicity and directness with 
which they express the condition of rooting on which they are founded. They 
have many interesting variedes, according to their scale, manner of decoration, 
and character of the nations by whom they are practised, but all their varieties 
are finally refer.iljlo to tho three Lrreat heads — - 

" (A) Greek : Architecture of the Lintel. 

" (B) Romanesque : Architecture of the Round Arch. 

" (C) Gothic : Architecture of the Gable. 

** The three names Greek, Romanesque, and Gothic, are indeed inaccurate 
when used in diis vast sense, because they imply national limitations ; but the 

three architectures may, nevertheless, not unfitly receive their names from those 
nations b}- whom they were carried to the highest perfection. We may thus 
briefly stale their existing varieties : — 

" (A) Greek— Lintel Architecture: The worst of the three, and considered, with 
reference to stone construction, always in some measure barbarous. Its simplest 
type is Stonehenge ; its most refined, the Parthenon ; its noblest, the Temple of 
Karna1<. In the hands of the Et^yptlan, it is sublime; in those of the Greek, 
pure ; in those of the Roman, rich ; and in those of the Renaissance builder, 
eflfeminate. 

" (B) Romanesque — ^Round-arch Architecture : Never tiiotoughly developed 
until Christian times. It falls into two great branches, Eastern and Western, or 

Byzantine and Lombardic, changing respectively in process of time, with certain 
helps from each other, into Arabian Gothic and Teutonic Gothic. Its most 
perfect Byzantine type (I lieUeve) St. Mark's at Venice. Its highest glory is, 
that it has no corruption ; it perishes in giving birth to another architecture as 
noble as itself. 

" (C) Gothic — Architecture of the Gable : The daughter of the Romanesque, , 
and, like Romanesque, divided into two great branches. Western and Eastern, 
or Pure Gotliic and Arabian Gothic, of which the latter is called Gothic only 
because it has many Gothic forms, pointed arches, vaults, etc., but its spirit 
lemains Byzantine, more especially in the form of the roof mask, of which with 
respect to these three great fiumlies we have next to determine the typical 
form," • 

The noble temples of Pzcstum, whose columns and masnve cornices stand 

(0 lUukn'* "Stooci or Vcakci" vol. i,, pp. ii^^iS. 
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tjrand and solitan- on the shores of the Southern sfa, are the most perfect 
specimens of lintel architecture in Italy, and probably in them we have the point 
of contact between Italy and Greece — the spot on which the style of the Parthenon 
was imported. 

It remained for the Romans to find the arch, of which, however, they almost 
abused the use, for scarcely a yard of their wall remains that has not arches 
embedded in its massive brickwork. In the Roman forums and their accom- 
panying basilicas we have the first mingling of the Greek portico, i.^. noble shafts 
and cornice with sculptured frieze above, and the Romanesque church widi its 
roof upborne by arches resting on the columns. The extreme simplicity and 
f xed form of the Greek temple led to expression of diversity of sty\e, being 
confined almost entirely to the column ; and the distinctions of Doric, Tonic, and 
Corinthian were only names for diverse forms of capitals. In the many protean 
forms which architecture has gone through under conflicting European influences, 
the ancient distinctions have become meaningless. The Doric convex caiMtal 
in Byzantine hands gets covered with intricate arabesques, and strange forms 
break its simplicity ; while the Lombard hews them into the weird shapes of 
monsters. In the hands of the Gothic architect the acanthus of the Corinthian 
concave capital changes to foliage as varied as that of Nature herself, and is 
peopled with saints and angels. Therefore other distinctions arise, (he arch 
becomes the type of style, and, to again quote Mr. Ruskin, its classification 
takes briefly this form : — 

ist. — Semicircular arch, Roman, Lombard, and Byzantine; Gothic and 
Romanesque architects adopt it by retaining its proportions and pointing it. 

** snd. — Horseshoe round arch. Moorish ; the same proportion pointed is 
the root of Arabic, and the florid Gk>thic styles.** 

These two are the only fundamental forms, and include all others, for cusped 
arches are only a variation of either form, cusps beinq- used to strengthen an 
arch by prcventinj^ its pres-sing outwards. In the Arabic and florid Gothic very 
great use is made of the cusping of arches for ornamentation. 

When Valena and Valentinian divided the empire, other uniras arose ; the 
Oriental love of colour, and Arab foliation and ornament were combined virith 
Christian feeling and Roman form. Under the hands of the Eastern architects 
this union is shown in the glorious Church of Santa Sophia at Constantinople, 
and its daughter San Vitale at Ravenna; the latter of which is an octagon — a 
perfect triumph of round-arched architecture, boldly combining the Roman 
pilaster with the Arabic arches and double columns. Eight massive pilasters 
support the roof; between them is a scries of circular chapels, composed o( 
two rows of superimposed arches, each arch supported on twin Byzantine 
columns with double capitals, the under one arabesqued richly, the upper — 
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which is really the abacus — .sculptured with emblematic animals. The walls, 
roof of the apse, and lunettes of the arches, are all covered with marvellous 
mosaics, Byzantinet yet with Christian life in diero. It dates from 547, being built 
on the site of the martyrdom of St. Vitale, and was consecrated by St. Maximian. 
Charlemag'ne took this as a model for his church at Aix-la-Chapclle, and it is 
probably the parent of many fine French cathedrals. Its own pedigree may be 
traced from some circular Roman temples, such as that 01 the Minerva Medica. 

Underthe influence of the more sombre Roman style, the union of die Eastern 
and Western architecture resulted in the noUe basilica of San^ ApoUinare in 
Classe, at Ravenna, which is one of the finest specimens of that age left to us — 
one of the parents of Rom.mesque architecture. Left in its decaying beauty 
— the great seaport of Classc having' crumbled away from around it, and the 
very sea which once washed its round tower having retreated far away — Sant' 
Apollinare stands alone in its rice fields, one of the oldest links between Rome 
of the dedtne and the new Italy. It is composed, like the Roman basilica, 
of tribune, nave, and aisles divided by twenty-four grand cipfiolino' columns, 
resting- on sculptured bases. Like the shafts of San Vitale, these also have 
double capitals, or rather the abacus, instead of being a flat square as in later 
times, forms a second convex c^tal above the sculptured one : an anrange- 
ment which gives an Eastern appearance. The Byzantine tone » apparent 
also in the fine mosaics of the roof, apa^ and walls of the choir. The early 
Christian architect had the same idea as the mediieval one of rendering his 
church eloquent, but instead of sculpturing Scripture truths on the face of the 
building, he made the " holy of holies " speak to the people in parables. 

Here the Church is figured under the form of lambs feeding in green 
pastures, with flowers springing up around them, and St. ApoUinaris the arch- 
bishop, by his j^reaching Is giving them heavenly food. Above is a small figure 
of the Saviour, in the centre of a verj' large cross enclosed in a circle, and a 
hand appearing in a ray of light to point out the Christ to the prophets Moses 
and Elias. Having tiius pkiced their undying emUems on the apse roof, and 
given aotvowful worshippers the assurance tiiat die Saviour is with them in their 
heaviest crosses, they give the walls to history as far as history is connected 
with the church. The mosaics on the walls of the tribune show the Emperor 
Justinian and the founder Julian Argentarius assisting St Maximian in conse- 
crating the building, which dates from a.d. 534-8. The ulterior incrustation of 
marUes lAich covered the walls of the aisles was removed m 1450 by Sigis- 
mondo Malatesta to decorate his church at Rimini; a frieze of circular effigies 
of the popes running above the arches of the nave is, however, left, as well as 
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some vciy interesting early tombs of bishops, dating from the fourth and (ifth 
centuries. 

The next change architecture went through in Italy was the Lombard style, 
which was nearly contemporaiy with the Romano-Byzantine of the Ravenneae 

churdies. Here wc sec the union of the wild untamed life of a nation of 
warriors with Christianity expressed in Italian architectural forms. There is a 
legend that when the Ix)mbard.s formed their kingdom after Albotn came down 
from Pannonia, in a.i>. 56S, Queen Theodelinda, the disciple of Gregory the 
Great, sent for the Magistri Comacini ' to buiid her church at Monza. This is 
the more probable because the so-called Lombard buildings show no sign of 
the Byzantine influence, as tl.i ihc nearly contemporary ones of Ravenna, and 
the earliest examples are miicli more rude than the q^rand basilicas of ihr. sixth 
and seventh centuries in Rome. The best preserved specimens of true l^ombard 
churches are those of Monza« F^via, and a curious old building called San 
Pedete at Como ; but all of these were so built over in the fourteenth century, 
and plastered in the seventeenth that it is difficult to reoignise their primitive 
form. A pilgrimatfo to I^mbard towns, and a close Inspection of the oldest 
parts of the churches remaining, have given a tolerably clear idea of their 
original plan. 

The earliest Lombard buildings are in armaria or sandstone, as a law of 

Theodosius prohibited all except royal persons from building or working in 
marhlo. This {iroliihition is probably a gain to posterity, for \vorl<ing in such a 
tractable material the architect was able to throw his soul into the sculptures 
with which he so freely adorned his church. 

The form of a Lombard church is a paru/lelegrttm with an apse; the nave and 
two aisles are all under one gable roof : thus differing from the Roman Christian 
basilica, which has a nave roof and two lean-to coverings over the aisles. 
The atrium or portico, so common to Roman basiliras, is missing here; the 
facade forms a true tace to the building*, emphasizing" the internal divisions of 
nave and aisle by perpendicular mouldings, which are sometimes a cluster of 
plain columns, at others pilasters richly moulded and sculptured. Three 
round-arched doors mark the entrance to nave and aisles, and the front 
is pierced by diminishing tiers of small, double-arched windows divided 
by a sHq^ht shaft ; lx>neath the narrow cornice runs an airy gallery of 
arches supported on similar shafts. This seems the fundamental Lombard 
facade. Sometimes a porch, on lion-supported columns, is seen added to a 
building of this kind ; but as in the cases of Monza, Parma, and some of the 

(I) The M.igislri Comacini wcte a colony of arti^U who hid fled rcom the invadinc Goths to an island in 1-ikcCoroo, 
where (hejr pn-scrvcd the Indition of Art. ATfcr the I^mhard rule they rose to be an influmtial lirateniitf , like ike 
^rcal .uxliitcctumi i;iiiUI over whrch Albert u-. M.i;,'<:'J r |)re>ided in Germany. I1>e]r WUli pnjtccted tod h»A BUttf 
privileges gtanicd by popes and empcroo bctwecu tlw MSlk Md clcventli centnrU*. 
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Pavian churches, this is of later date. Some other fiu^ades have at present round 
windows, but close inspection will show the marks of the small double-light ones 
bdow them in the mafloniy. 

The great distinction in the Lombard churches is their sculpture, the intense 
overnrnving- of a wild untamed iniaj^'-iiiation and fierce life; the curious mixture 
of the myths inhcnted from Scandinavian forefathers, with the emblems of the 
newly embraced Christian faith ; the savage dragons and ferocious fighting 
animals, which delight a nation of wild warriors, mingle with the winged saints and 
angels of tender Christianity. The whde front of San Michele of Pavia is alive, 
and rampant. Here are long-haired men fighting' dragons and monsters, the 
greater beasts swallowing the smaller, the stronger oppressing the weaker. 
Large winged angels stand guardians above the door. Over the south porch is 
an Annunciation, in which Mary sits on a kind of throne with a child at her feet: 
a rendering which is only seen in the most ancient donceptions of the subject 
Round the arch of the door is a series of reliefs representing angels ptajring 
musical instruments, and St. Michael spreads his win(,rs above the keystone. 
There are also domestic scenes, such as a man and his wife at table ; the embracing 
of two friends is the emblem of concord, while discord is expressed by a man 
holding a woman by her hair and beating her. Norare the arts and occupations 
left out Giotto was not the first to sculpture a " hymn of labour ** on his woric. 
Here is a metal-worker at 1 : a:,vil, an apothecary at his mortar, the fisherman 
carPi'ing his fish on his shoulder, the huntsman followinqf the deer; here are the 
feasts and triumphs of the warrior victors, and the leading captive of the 
vanquished. The interior is sombre and imposing; sandstone columns with 
sculptured capitals support round red-brick arches, above which is a beautiful 
triforium with pillared arches. The form is that of a basilica, with only the 
difference of the whole being under one roof, and that the entrances to the crypt 
are placed laterally. The sculptures on the capitals are as much worth study as 
those on the facade ; the left pillar nearest the nave has the figure of a dying 
man, whose soul is flying out of his mouth m the form of a baby. A demon has 
seized his foot, but he clings widi both arms to an angel, who thrusts hts spear 
into the demon's mouth. 

There is a curious bit of architecture dating from the era of the Lombard 
kings in a narrow street at Como. U consists of the octagonal apse and side 
door of the ancient church of San Fedele ; all the rest of the church has been 
modernised. The door is of a peculiar form : a triangular architrave takes die 
place of the arch, and rests on two wide pilasters, which are covered with 
.sculptures of fighting monsters ; the apse has the true Lombard pillared gallery 
surrounding the top like a cornice. 

The next development came from the South, where Art had for centuries been 

G2 
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living a varied kind of existence. Greek reminiscences still influenced it under the 
Greek rulers placed in Apulia by the Emperors of the East, but even Byzantine 
Art became more classic on the soil of Magna Graecia. The Saracens and 
Normans fought for supremacy for three years, till Robert Guiscard, one of the 
twelve sons of Tancred, was crowned "Duke of Apulia, Calabria, and hereafter of 
Sicily, by the grace of God and St. Peter," in 1057. Again Christianity comes 
in, lays hold of the conflicting elements, and assimilates them all. Apulia, the 
place of the coming and going of pilgrims and crusaders, builds a glorious 




CloiiiTeks or THR Cathedral, Munreale. a.u. 1174. 



number of churches, where the departing heroes may receive the last blessings, 
and the returning ones make the first thank-offering for preservation. These 
buildings— of which the chief extant specimens are the Duomo of Ban, founded 
1035 — 1063; of Troja (1093); and Monreale (1174) — are in plan like the 
Romanesque basilicas ; but Saracenic colour and ornament, and the wild energy 
of Norman feeling, combine in them in a most bizarre manner. 

The fa9ade of Troja is peopled with all things living and mythical. 
Scandinavian myths mingle with religious truths, demons with angels, animals 
with Runic knots ; and all arc in a gem-like setting of inlaid green and yellow 
stones — it is a union of Saracenic polychrome and Northern sculpture. The arch 
of the window at Ban is supported by columns resting on lions ; other arches are 
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covered with arabrsqucs of sculptured foliaijr. It is clearly here that wc must 
look for the immediate linit between the early Lombard and the Italian Gothic 
as shown in Orvieto, Siena, Pisa, and Florence, in the same way as the 
Lombard life acting* on the Romano-Byzantine in the North prodund the 
churches of Verona, Lucca, Arczzo, Pavia, and Parma ; while a German influ- 
ence, enterinc;' Italy in the twelfth century, ended in producing* Milan Cathedral, 
and by bringing the pointed arch into use, counteracted the Southern tendency 
in the archttectare of the Duomo of Florence. 

These developments will be discussed in the next chapter, as coming^ aito: 
the time of Niccola Pisano. 

Venice, in lier mai^-nificent Church of San Marco'— -of which we i^ive an 
illustration on the next page — imported her artists from the East, and 
gave to the Western world a most perfect specimen of Byzantiae architec- 
ture. Glowing with Eastern c(d.oar, crowned with golden domes, enridted 
with Christian Art in sculpture and mosaics, every inch of this wonderful 
church is a precious work of Art. It has been often compared to the Church 
of Santa Sophia at Constantinople, but the differences between the two are so 
marked as to prove the design was not derived from that source. San Marco 
is in the form of a Greek cross, roofed with five equal domes. Santa Sophia 
is a nearly exact square, surmounted by a great dome, one hundred and seven 
feet in diameter, and one hundred and eighty-'two feet in height. Against 
this two semi-domes lean, covering the larger aisles; and these are again 
diminished by two other semi-dome.s over the smaller outer aisles. The 
whole roof thus presents a descending series of curves very unlike the domes 
and minarets oi San Maroo. In the interior of San Marco the airy pillared 
arches of the clerestcny, whuA give such a light appearance to Santa Sophia, 
are wanting; the space is filled instead with mosaics. A like effect of rich 
colour is given ; but Santa Sophia with her colonnade, in which each pillar is of 
a different coloured marble, and the spaces of wall glowing in gold and mosaic 
above them, gains in lightness. 

Again, San Marco is as richly adorned externally as within ; Santa S<^hiats 
plain and unadorned without, but its interior is of mcredtble ridiness. It is 
more probable that the plan of the Venetian church is from its namesake, San 
Marco of Alexandria, which was destroyed in 829, when the body of the saint 
was brought to Venice. This is especially probable, as the Venetians traded 
much more with Alexandria than with Omstantinople. 

In all the early styles of which we have spoken, the round-arched Gothic pre- 
vails; the introduction of the pmnted arch into Italy is due to ^e Germans through 

(I) A xria of portfolios, conlaining dciiils in cliromo-lit.ho,7rj|ihy aai p(icti)>;r avTire of "Im BtlDkt SUB 
MaKO is Vcnnia," baa recently beat pabluhed by Signor I-crduundo bagania, of Venice. 
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Giovanni Pisano. k is irut that the splendid cathedrals of Palermo, built in 
11 29 — ^40, and Monreaie, although in every other respect Byzantine in their form, 
are Eastern in their rich decorations of inlaid marbles and mosaics, and are built 
throughout with pointed arches which in some parts, especially in the facades, 
are very much stilted. Mr. Fergoasson looks on this as an accident of Moorish 
orijjin. Thr true Golliic had its cjrp.it (!rvrlopmrnt Ijcyond the Alps, probably 
dating t'roni the time when Charlemagne took the Romanesque model of San 
Vitale for his ciiurch at Alx-la-Chapelle. The early French round-arched build- 
ings have evident signs of an Italian origin, such as the Church of Saint 
Trophime at Ades, with its porch, whose pillars rest on lions, its sculptured 
frieze above, and the double-pillared cloister near it ; the Church of Saint 
Satumin at Toulouse, of which the ortaq^onal spire, with its q-allfries of arcades, 
is similar to those of the Certosa and Convent of Chiaravalle, near Milan ; and 
that of Fdmtevrault, with its duster of apses and cornices of pillared arcades, 
is truly Romanesque. Notre Dame de Poictiers (twelfth century) shows the 
Romanesque style in its most florid and exaggerated state; a curiously C^itrrmati 
effec t is given by the round-pointed roofs of the side turrets. The pointed style 
Wivs commonly used in France in the twelfth century, but was not adopted in 
Germany till the thirteenth, the first pointed dernian church being that of St. 
Gereon at Cologne, 1227, which has a circular nave, with beautiful clerestoiy 
and a pointed dome. 

Just as the early French buildings showed an Italian style, so does the first 
German building display French influence. That of Saint Elizabeth at Marburg 
(1283), though of French design, yet shows a German originality in its three apses. 
Through such structures as this and the Attenburg Church, a noUe example, the 
Germans so perfected the style as to reach the culmination of the Gothic archi- 
tecture in the recently completed Cologne Cathedral, said to have been begun 
by Conrad of Iloclisteden in i24S,but really dalini,'- from 1270 — 1275,' the noblest 
edifice (>ver produced for purity of style and beauty of proportion, the very 
triumph of pinnacle and tracery. 

Strasburg, its contemporary (1275), is much less perfect, although in detail 
very beautiful. The facade (1277) by Erwin von Steinbach is too large for the 
church; in fact, it is a mask hiding its real proportions. 

These buildinijjs might have had a large share in the introduction of the 
style known as Italian Gothic, which is a union of Gothic and Romanesque 
forms, and was probably brought into Italy by German architects about the 
time of Niccola Fisano. 

111. Civn, Architecture. — ^The civil architecture of this era is, like the 

(I) Ptifcimaali «Httiidliogk UAtchitectmc," p. 
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religious, directly traceable from the Roman. Every Roman forum had its 
basilica near it, and that circular temple which is used by the Christians as a 
baptistery. The veiy same arrangnement is to be seen in all old Italian towns, 
where a drcular or octagonal baptistery stands near the Cathedral and the 
Broletta, or town-hall, close by. The similarity is especially marked in the 
Lombard towns, for the Broletta is usually attachetl to the church, and is, like 
the Roman forum, an open colonnade. The only diherence is that the 
Christians* not using the basilica for the business of the council, but 
sancti^g it entirely to religious uses, bdlt the council-chamber above the 
arches of the Broletta. This great hall is often of fine architecture, and has one 
window larger than the others, which is furnished with a balcony, or ringhiera, 
the use of which Corio, the old historian of Milan, thus defines; — "Here the 

people, fay means of a Banditore, de- 
manded dieir rights and privileges of 
the Podesta, Consols, or delegates of the 
Commune. These heard the sentiments 
of the public, and gave judgments and 
made citations to justice according to the 
custom of that age and those preced- 
ing."' The best existing types of Bndetta 
are those of Como, a charming building 
in three-coloured marbles, with massive 
pillars and fine Romanesque pointed 
windows; Monza, a compact little 
red-brick building whose ring/tiera is 
^ charmingly decorated in terra-cotta; 
Bergamo, and Piacenza. That at Monza 
is believed to be part of a palace of the 
MmjiiTor Frederick I. and the Lombard kings. The Broletta at Pavia has its 
colonnade made into dwelling-houses. The Brescia Broletta is now also enclosed, 
while tiiat of Cremona was made into the Palace of the Jurisconsults, and is 
now used as a school ; its upper part is one of the best qvecimens of Gothic 
architecture in brick and marUe; llie three large windows, of three lights each, 
have exquisite mouldings on the arches, and a rich cornice with a battlement 
above completes the terra-cotta decorations. In Milan the ancient Lombard 
Broletta is still to be traced in the Palazzo degli Anziani. 

Near the Broletta was usually a high bell tower. The tower is one of the 
principal features in Italian civil architecture. In medisval rimes, when cities 
were divided by internal wars, when a man's enemies were those who were 

(I) Corio. •• Slariadi MiUno," mma tilU 
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sheltered by the same walls, every house was a fortress, and each family built a 
ttnrar t0 nfliidi ^ houaehotd could retire in case of siege, and breathe the free 
air above the reach of the lances and staves of the assailants, from which they 

could fling: down stones and heavy missiles on them ; the besieged in the 
Palazzo Vccchio flunj,^ a heavy soat over on the besiegers* and broke oifthe arm 
of the David as late as the sixteenth century. 

An interesting archseological study might be made on the origin of the 
Tuscan towers. The Florentine writers, MigUore, Gori* and Lami* believe that 
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some of them date from the Klruscans, many coiUuriL's before the Christian era. 
Would the opinion of Dionysius of 1 lalicarnassus, that the " iilruscans were 
called Tyrrhene or Turreno, because they inhabited towers,*'* or strong places, 
TYPSIS, throw any light on the question ? 

Whatever the origin, the towers were formidable weapons of war in the tenth 
and twelfth centuries, so much so that a law was made obliging all towers to be 
reduced to the height of fifty braccia. From ancient pictures a very good idea 

(I) *■ Ajiliq.Kom.," Lib. I. 
]> 
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of the appearance of a Tuscan city of towers may be obtained ; Pisa, Siena, 
Florence, had each several hundred, but there is only one place where the reality 
ci a town of towers is preserved intact to these days— San GemignanOp in 
Val d'Eba. After the feudal times the tower interest centres in the Campanile 
which adorns every city. Of all nations the Italians excel in tower building ; 
their municipal bell-towers run up solid, firm, and straight to the height of 
two hundred or three hundred feet without buttress or base. In stone towers, 
like that of Giottot in Florence (of which an illustration wilt be found further 
on), thete is sometimes a comer pilaster, but in the brick architecture of 
Lombardy they have not even this support, but stand square and straight in 
their own strength. They are pierced by few windows, and these chiefly in the 
upper storeys ; thus a solidity of base is obtained. Ail the light and all the 
ornamentation are placed at the top, in richly traceried Gothic windows, with 
nid^ mouldings and cornices, and string couraes of terra^cotta. The Campa- 
nile of Ae Palazzo dei Signori at Verona is an especially beautiful example 
of a square brick tower. It has pointed-arched windows of three lights, with 
double colonnades in the upper tier, and is surmounted by an octagfonal steeple 
set on the projecting cornice. This steeple is surrounded with double-light 
windows all round, divided with corner fdlasters. The C^panile of Bergamo, 
three hundred feet high, is also entirely without buttresses. The upper storey 
has beaotifal Gothic windows mth tracety; a wide cornice on brackets supports 
a curious pear-shaped pinnacle. 

The Mantua Campanile has corner pilasters, rendered necessary from the 
greater number of windows which weaken the wall Here the windows increase 
in ^xe and daborate design as th^ near die summit, the lower ones being mere 
* wall piercings, the second small pointed lights with fine red mouldings, the upper 
large trefoil triple-arched windows, with three perforations in the lunette over the 
pillars. Above the tower is a smaller octagonal turret, and on that a pointed 
steeple. 

It is in these north Italian Campaniles and Brolette that the best specimens of 
the brick and terrs-cotta ornamentation are to be seen. Some of the mouldings 
are veiy exquititey and the foliation so freeas tofnove that they were moulded by 
hand, as were some window moulding-s in a narrow street in Venice, of which 
Mr. Ruskin admired the varied and beautiful design. In central and southern 
Italy towers and churches are built of cither stone or mairble, for local styles of 
Art are usually formed by the materials at hand : the northern brick and tenu' 
ootta by the clay soil of the Lombardy plains ; the ruddy Veronese sculptures by 
her quarries of red marble ; those of Pisa by its white and g^rcen marble. ]'"lorence 
built her variegated masterpieces by laying- under contribution all her tributary 
cities, Pisa, Siena, etc. The Lombard and early English Gothic probably take 
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their freshness and life from the softness of the sandstone which lent itself to the 
quick production of energy and lively inspiration. The French flamlx^ant 
churches are cut in a clinging limestone easily manipulated. The Italians, unth 

their wealth of marble, produced a more finished and perfect Style of sculpture* 

!))' which a hcautifu! iilea had to be wrouL,'ht out with care, and perfected to a 
lasting life. In the same way the qreat forest countries of Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden produce large bodies of wood-carvers. 

But we have wandered from the Lombard towers and Brolette. In Tuscany 

the Broletta is unknown, but the municipal palace takes its place ; this usually 
takes a military form, the ancient feudal castle being- repeated in a civic form. 
All the existing specimens of Palazzo Pubblichi are, however, of the thirteenth 
century, after the Fisani : they will therefore be discussed in the chapter treating 
on the first era. 

IV. Domestic Architecture. — Of the domestic architecture of the pre- 
Renaissance period we have very few instances: the chief are, perhaps, the 
Byzantine Palaces in Venice, such as the Fondaco dei Turchi, Casa Loredan, 
Casa Farsettt, Casa Rio Foscari Terracsata, and one or two odiers of which 
only tbe fragments remain. All these were originally on the same plan: two 
or three tiers of round-arched pillared arcades ; the sameness is varied either by 
the arches increasing' in width towards the centre, or diminishing' as in the 
terraced house, where the widest are placed at the side. The capitals are usually 
convex and exquiritely worlced ; many of them show signs of having been 
adorned with coloured marbles or mosaics. . 

That there were also fine domestic buildings in other Italian towns at that - 
time we gather from the description given by the old chroniclers, Mahispina 
and Villani, of the Pala/zo dei Tosinghi,' which once stood in the comer of the old 
market of Florence, but was destroyed by the Ghibellines in 1248. It was built 
of puuigno, a hard stone,- and its Iront, ninety bracda high, tvas covered with 
tier upon tier <^ tiny aidhes with marble oolonndCtes; the tower attached to it 
was one hundred and thirty braccia high, and adorned to its whole hnght with 
the same colonnades. It was called emphatically "»y palazzo,'" because it was 
unlike any other; the style recalls that of the Tower of Pisa, and may have been 
built even prior to that celebrated structure. 

(I) AncngniviDeartlfaMiriMiciMtaRdtoelitaaboakmliM "Mto 0wdwiWlhltntH»nMiii[ki." 
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FIRST ERA. THE RISE OF ART. 

A.D. 1050 TO A.D. 1350. 



CHAPTER I. 
ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE. 

ET US now begin the real story of the life of 
Italian Art, which was heralded by Niccola 
PisANO, GuiDO v.\ Siena, and Cimabue ; and more 
fully proclaimed by Giotto, Andrea Pisano, and 
Duccio, 

It cannot, indeed, be said that Art was ever 
dead, for we have seen it in many past centuries, 
now coating the walls of Byzantine churches with 
glowing mosaics, now hewing strange forms on 
the Lombard buildings, and trj'ing to express rudely Christian truths in the 
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early Gothic edifices of Verona and Lucca ; but in the hands of the fettered 
Greek it had become enslaved in conventional forms, and in those of the 
freer Lombard and Norman it showed itself rude and untrained. The Magistri 
Comacini and the tribe of early masters, probably their scholars, whose names 
have come down to us, had nothing to guide them but the far-off tradition of 
the most debased Roman Art. 

By these inadequate means they tried to express themselves, and so led the 
way for Niccola Pisano and his school. The Veronese Maestro Orso and his 

scholars, Gioventus and Gio- 
vanni, were members of the 
guild of Magistri Comacini. 
So also were Maestro Pacifico 
in the ninth century, and the 
Maestri GugHelmus, Nicolaus, 
Briolottus, and Adaminus, who 
worked in the tenth century at 
San Zeno, in Verona. Adami- 
nus has left his name on a very 
beautiful twin pillar of red Ve- 
rona marble at the entrance of 
the crypt, of which one shaft is 
plain, the other twisted. In the 
archivolt above these columns 
are some very curious sculp- 
tured hunting scenes : some with 
men, dogs, and stags ; in others 
the mythic centaur is intro- 
duced ; the fruit-trees are full of 
birds and reptiles; two cocks 
carry a fox hung by one of his 
legs to a pole. It is difficult to 
imagine the significanceof these 
subjects in a Christian church. 
These Veronese churches, the Duomo, Sant' Anastasia, and San Zeno, are 
some of the finest specimens of the I^mbardo-Romanesque architecture, being 
some three hundred years later than those I have described at Pavia and 
Como. There is a more finished style in the buildings, which thus form a 
good link between the Lombard and the Gothic. Keeping up the same 
basilica form, the nave and aisles are no longer under one gable roof as 
in the early true Lombard, but we have the higher nave and lower side 
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roofs; the shafts are not, as in San Michele at Pavia, solid sandstone pillars, 
but light, airy marble shafts : so light as to seem inadequate to support the 
weight. The porches now called Lombard— a solid brick or stone gable 
supported by two shafts, resting on lions or griffins — are placed over eveiy 

door. To me it seems more probable that this form of porch was imported 
from the south ; it is certain that none of the first Lombard churches had 
such porticoes; that of Monza was added in the fourteenth centun,-; while in 
Apulia we find precisely similar porches in a.d. looo at Bari, and 1093 at 
Troja, nearly a centuiy before San Zeno was finished. Fundamentally the 
architecture of Apulia in the deventh and twelfth centuries, and that of Verona 
of the twelfth and thirteenth* called Romanesque, are nearly the same ; but in 
the south the Byzantine ornamentation prevails. Greek iconoclasm prohibits 
the use of sculpture except in animal and ve.i,a.'taljle forms; while in the north the 
mind of the Christian artist is allowed lull play, and San Zeno's porch becomes 
the richest work of primitive Art. 

The same kind of sculpture is to be seen in San Micheic of Lucca, erected 1060, 
the facade added by Guidetto (Guidectus) in 1204. Here tliere are still wider , 
divergences from the Lombard simplicity. The fa<^adc is no lonfjer the true fice 
to the building, emphasizing its internal divisions, but an elaborate mask.» The 
Lombard cornice of litde airy colonnades has multiplied itself and spread over 
the whole front, in tier upon tier of tiny arches supported on marble shafts. The 
monotony of this is diversified by some of the shafts being straight, some twisted, 
some sculptured ; one has a double-tailed mermaid a descendant, d()ubtlej.s, of 
the Ktruscan 'I'yphon ; in one a lion crouches; others an: knotted (artistically 
a fault, because it gives an idea of a pliable substance being used for support). 
Every part of it is, moreover, covered with sculpture : hunting scenes again, 
legends of St Michael's life, foliage, birds and beasts, and Christian subjects. By 
this time the taw about marble' was no long^ in force, and with the harder but 
more polished material a g;reater finish ensues. Something; of the old wild life of 
the sandstone sculptures has gone out, however. The huntsmen go on horseback 
with hound and horn, the very dogs seem trained ; the more conventional mind is 
shown by the set geometrical patterns which form tiie framework to the subjects. 
The sculpture of Guidectus is rude, especially in the figure of St. Martin 
dividing his cloak ; yet he was an improvement on Bencdictus, or Benedetto 
Antelami, wlio worked at Parma in 117S, and sculptured the scenes from the life 
of Sl John the Baptist round the gate of tlie Baptistery, and on Bonanno, who 
cast the bronze gates at Pisa in i i8a 

AH these men in thdr gropings after Art prepared the way for Nicoola 

(t) He hir Mdi It tha tiawrf Thcoilwihi tin ao «m bw tlua • i^l pmmge nl^ we imrUe Ibr 
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risano, and rendered his revival more a development than a creation, as it has 
been called. 

NtcxiOfiA PiSANO, born at Pisa about die end of the twelfth century, was, some 
audiors say, of Apultan or^n ; odiers assert diat his iadier came from Siei» : the 
evickaioe is very vague on cither side, and need not be discussed here.' Whether 

he wore of Apuli;\ or rrnt, the close connection of Pisa a«! a tradin!:^ city with 
Amaiti, Palermo, and other southern towns, together wiili Cclanos evidence that 
he went to Naples in 1221 with Frederick 1 1, to assist in the works at Capua (he 
would not have been old enough to conduct them), would be enough to account 
for the st>le of die architectural design of his pulpit at Pisa, with the foliated 
arches and lion-supi)orted pillars. It will not, however, account for the classic 
leaninqf in his sculpture, but for this we may believe \'asari that he studied the 
works of ancient Greek Art exhumed at Pisa — chiefly a tine bas-relief of "The 
Qiase of Meleager" on a tomb which had been used to contaui die ashes of die 
Countess Beatrice : the carvings on a splendid Greek vase, as wdl as several 
Etniscan and Roman tombs, now in the Campo Santo. 

Just as the Renaissance of literature is traceable to Petrarch's worship of 
Cicero, the Renaissance of sculpture is due to Niccola's admiration of Greek forms 
in these remnants of the past. 

Besides die fact of Niccola's journey to Naples, little is known of his early 
life; 1m autbentk: biagraphy begms with his pulpit in the Baptistery of Ptsa, and the 
subsequent and similar one in die Duomo of Siena ; the contract for diese puliHts 
with Fra Melano, supervisor of the work?;, was si^^ned in the Baptistery of Pisa on 
October 5, 1266 : by this Niccoia was bound to live at Siena, and accept no other 
commisnon till the work was done, and was allowed to viat Pisa only four times 
in the year. His pupils Amolfo and Lapo, and his son Giovanni, were with him 
at Siena. The salaries fixed were eight soldi a day for Niccoia, and six each for 
his puyjils, besides lodgings. Sixty-five Pisan pounds were jiaid for the marble slabs 
anil columns, and Niccoia was bound to pay one hundred I'isan pounds if he broke 
his contract. He was, however, enabled to keep it, and the pulpit was finished in 
November, 1268. From the ilhntration the peculiar form of Pisano 's pulpits wQl 
be seen. The Sienese one, which is oct^onal, rests on ten pillars : the hexagonal 
one of Pisa on seven. The same animal forms support them, the same cusped 
arches rise above them, and in the reliefs are the same scriptural subjects with very 
slight variations. 

These reliefs— which are: i, The Nativity ; 2, Adoration; 3, Presentation; 
4, Crucifixion; s. Last Judgment— are worthy of a deep study, for in diem a 
strong classic bias is stripling with the rude handluig of traditbnal Art Where 
Niccoia has followed his Greek models, as in the figure of our Lord in the 

<t) Sw "GUboti Mi4 OoMtctiPi, ailh «llwt luliw SeOplan,-' hf Leader ScoK. 
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Crucifixion, which he has taken from a Roman Hercules, and in several figures of 
the Last Judgment, one is astonished at an Art so far advanced for the time. 




Thr I'ULur or thk BAmsTtRv at Pisa, Niccola Pisano. a.d. ij6o. 

The Nativity has a reciimljent Virgin, reproduced from an Etruscan tomb, 
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sarcophagus and alL Yet where he has no antique model, as in the Adoradon 
and Piresentation, he faih back into hrge-headed figures of ordinary thirteenth 

centur)- Art, modified, however, by a classic dignity of drapery. 

In the fii^iircs, whicb stand between the arches, and in the corners above them, 
there are direct signs of imitation from the antique. The prophet Moses, with his 
arm supported by a youth, in the Pisan pulpit, is copied almost line for line from a 
Bacchus in the Greek vase of the Campo Santo ; the only difference is that the 
youdi, who in the antique urn is nude, in Niccola's relief is partially draped. The 
Eve and the Fortune are like \' enus and Abundance on Roman coins. There is 
also a Hercules with lions, probably inserted with scriptural reference to Sam.son, 
which is intensely classic. Mr. Ruskin says that in the Bvc cuspcd arches of 
Nicoola's pulpit you see die first Gothic Chrutkn architecture ; " the change, in a 
word, for all Europe, frcnn the Pardienon to Amiens Cadiedral. For Italy it 
means the rise of her Godiic dynasty : it means die Duomo of M ilan instead of the 

Temple of Pjrstum."' 
This is very poetic; 
but Mr. Rusldn did not 
remember..peri>^>s> d»t 
AmiensCkdiedrd.which 
is a masterpiece of 
Gothic, and rich in 
cusped arches, was al- 
ready nearly completed 
when Niccola's pulpit 
was built. 

While the Italian 
architects had been im- 
proving their Roman 
and Lombard forms 
into Romanesque, the 
French, starting from 

that church at Aix la-Chai>elle of which Charlemagne brought the plan from 
Ravenna, had reached a much more perfect style of Gothic, which had its culmi- 
nation in German hands in Cologne, and from thence was reflected back into 
Italy, at Milan, a hundred years later. 

It is more probable that Niccola's cusped arches were taken from th Snn 
cenic architecture of the south of Italy, and that Giovanni, his son, the friend of 
the " Tedeschi " (German artists), was the rral father of Italian (iothic by bringing 
in the more perfected forms of Ultramontane architecture. Possibly these 

(t) "VdrAiM," p. 17. 
E 2 
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German artists were members of the great ooafratemity of architects established 
untU r All)<:rta<^ Ma;^'nus in the thirteenth century, and in whom it is thoui^ht is to 
be found tlie origin of the Freemasons : they fornK'd just such another guild as 
the Magistri Comacini, to whose skill must of the Lombard churches arc due 
Smte give to Atbertus Magnus the credit of designing the cathedral at Cologne, 
but positive proof only exists of his being the architect of the choir. He was 
author of a manual of architecture called " I-ilxjr Constructionum Alberti in 
Germania," which was the constant hand1xx)kof Gothic architecture after his time. 
A still older manual existed, however, — for the rules of building were kept very 
jealously from llie general world b the hands of architects dtemsdveS'-and 
Kugler narrates th^t in 1090 a citizen of Utrecht killed the Bishop who 
had taken from his son " UArcano Magistero," which treated of the construction 
of churches. 

Of the Grrman aixhitL-cts who practised in Italy about this time one of the chief 
was Jacopo d'Alcnunnia, who built tljc Gothic church of San Francesco at Assisi, 
122& It is supposed that Frederidc II. had sent this German to Fattier Elias, 
who was then general of die order ; a monk called Fra FUii^ da GunpeHo assUtted 
him in the erection of the tower. This is the first true Gothic in central Italy, but 
at Vercelli, in the north, we find that the Gothic church of Sant' Andrea was built 
in 1218, by a French architect whom Cardinal Guala de' Bicchieri brought with 
him on his return through Paris after a journey to England as the Pope's 
legate to King Henry III. 

These facts are very good prools that Gothic architecture was improved in 
France from Italian iiuKle's; tliat it was perfected in Germany, from winch source 
it was chiefly imported into Italy; and that Xiccola's pulpit was not the first 
Italian Gothic, the church of San Francesco at Assisi having preceded it 

Vasari tells us that this Jacopo <f Alemannta, named Lapo, was the iadier 
of Amolfo di Cambia It is veiy possible that he was called Lapo by the 
Italians, and that he was the author of many of the early Gothic buildings. So far 
Vasari may be right; but his error lies in confounding him with l.apo, the fellow- 
pupil of Arnolfo in Niccola's studio, and in attributing to him llie honour of 
being the father of Arnolfo di Cambio. 

In 1 265 Ntccola Pisano was called to Bologna ; artists were few in those days,and 
had to travel far and w lJe to sow the seeds of Art, and to set up enduring monu- 
ments for the Ixlioof of future ni^es. He was commissioned to make the sarco- 
phn^nts for the relics of St. Dominic, of Calaro^^a, who died in 1221, and was 
canonised in 1 234. At the translation of his remains, in 1 267, they were placed in 
the urn sculptured by Niocola. It was a simple sarcophagus, with rdiefe <^ scenes 
from the life of the sain^ of whkfa six are by Niccola himself, and two inferior 
ones at the back by his scholar Fra Guglielmo, a Dominican monk, who was left. 
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in Bologna to finisli the work when Nkcola went to fulhl liis contract at 
Siena. The sanne dassic tendency, but with less direct imitation, is vinble in 
the " Area di San Domenico " as in the Pisan pulpit Niocola shows very tender 

feeling in the relief of the " youth fallen from his horse the weeping women 
have a classic majesty about tlicir attitutlos, and the expression of the monk<? is 
very pure and true. In that of dae monks beuig fed by heavenly food, he reaches 
a height of graceful simplicity worthy of a master of the fifteenth century. Two 
angel youths are carrying bread on a fringed cloth ; they are sculptured so as to 
get a back view of their forms with the heads tnnicJ towards each other, showing 
the profile. I''.\ ery fuM of their loosely girded tunics, and every line of their 
figures, are graceful and true to nature. 

We will pass over all the architectural achievements which V'asari has attri- 
buted to NIccola, for documentary evidence shows he did not build ^e tower of 
Pisa, nor the churdi of San Michele in Borgo in that dXy, nor even the church of 
Sant' Antonio in Padua, which was begun 1320, nearly fifty years after his death. 
His chief cni^ineprinir work of which we have record is the destruction of the 
tower of the Guarda Mono, opjxjsite the Baptistcrj' of Morcncc; and his best 
authentic architectural works arc the church of San Domenico, Bologna, which 
was from his plans; that of Santa Triniti, Florence; and some edifices near 
Naples undertaken for Frederick II. 

The beautiful fountain at Perugia was a joint work of Niccola and Giovanni. 
It is in three tiers, the first g^reat basin erected on twelve grades of steps, the 
second on columns placed in this, the third a bronze vase supported on three 
figures widi grifSns on it wfatdi act as waterspouts. It has been hitherto con- 
sidered the work of Giovanni alone, but an inscription lately dbcovered by 
Professor Massari, beneath a layer of tartar on one of the basins, prov( s that 
Niccola was associated with his son. It is thou^^ht that Xlccola sculptured the 
twenty-four figures on the pilasters of the second l>asin, and Giovanni tint twenty- 
five reliefs on the sides of the lower ones. The broniie work was cast by a Maestro 
Rosso in 1277. Niccola must have returned to Pisa before this fountain was 
finished, for Giovanni was recalled tliither by the news of his father's illness, and 
on his arrival, after a short delay in Florence, he found him already dead. 

He had lived a loncf life and sowed the seeil of a great nujvenient. AUhoti;gh 
two hundred years before the full Renaissance, he was the hrst to recognise 
the necessity of a return to the perfect form of the ancient Greeks, the first to lift 
sculpture out of the mere handicraft of the ornamental stonecutter into the Art 
which makes marble a means of expression of the highest thought 

In Giovanni's works, tliough we tra.cc much of his father's influence, there are 
other and dificrcnt aims, it was about this time tliat German Gothic began to 
penetrate into Italy. There were several wandering Germans, spoken of by 
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Vasari as " Tedeschi," who were seeking employment in Italy. Some of these 
worked at Orvicto, others were employed at Siena and Assisi ; and Giovanni is 
mentioned as having especial sympatliy with them. 

No doubt it is to this influence that the pointed Gothic of the Campo Santo 
of Pisa and of the exquisite little church of Santa Maria dclla Spina, which stands 
like a beautiful crj'stal on the banks of the Arno in that city, is to be traced. 
As in many buildings of the transition from Romanesque to Gothic, round arches 




CuuXLU or Sakta Makia ukll.k Si'iNA. I'lsA. Ertcitd in ijjo. EtUargrJ I'l ij-j. 



are used as well as pointed; although here the round is only seen below, the 
whole of the upf>er part being pointed. This little gem of a church grew out of 
the intense religion which, as much as its warlike spirit, was a mark of the age. It 
was at first a mere oratory, on the quay of the Arno, in which mariners were wont 
to implore the protection of the Virgin before embarking on a voyage; but, in 
1333, a merchant brought from the Holy Land a precious relic — a thorn from the 
Saviour's crown— and placed it in this shrine, which Giovanni had some years 
before begim to beautify. His filial love led him to place a portrait of his father 
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as one of the statues on the east front, which is rich in Gothic canopies and 
tabernacles of white marble. Some of these niclics were filled by later Pisan 
artists : Nino Poano placed a Madonna on the fa9ade, and the altar is adorned 
by his best work — a charming Madonna ofTering a flower to the infant Saviour. 
Htt too, sculptured his fadier Andrea's likeness in the St Peter — a daracteristie 
statue* on the altar. 

There exist several Madonnas by Giovanni at Pisa; one, datiiiL,^ 127S, was 
placed over Bonanno's frieze on the eastern gate of the baptistery ; statues of 
St Peter and St John stand, one on each side of it Another Madonna is 
beneadi Benozzo Gozzoli's fresco in die Campo Santo ; this is one of his best 
works, a happy mixture of classic conce[)tion and human expression. 

In 1 283 Giovanni also went to Naples, when he enlarged the Castel Niiovo. In 
1 2S4, however, we find him back in Siena, where they made Jiim a citizen, and he 
became capo maestro of the works of the Duomo^ whidi oflke he iMld also tn dM 
years 1390, 1395, and 1299. His calls to odier cities were so frequent that he 
was often fined for breach of contract at Siena. There is no proof except Vasari's 
assertion lliat. the hv^h altar of the Duomo at Arezzo was the work of Giovanni; 
indeed, documentary evidence iroes to show that "johnnne i'Vancisci de Aretis 
and lietto 1-rancisci dc Fiorcnlia" placed the "marble intaglio " above the altar 
in 1375, nearly a hundred years later than Giovanni is said to have worked 
there. 

It is, however, at and near Pisa (whither he returned in 1299) that his best 
works are to be found; they are the pulpits in San Pletro in \'incnlis, at San 
Pierro, near Pisa, and in Sunt' Andrea at Pistoja, in which he followed hisfatlier s 
style, especially in the group of an angel holding a book and surrounded by three 
evangdbts, which is very classic The font at San Giovanni Evangelista, Pistoja, 
shows him in his best alleL^oric style. It rests on diree statties: impersonations 
of the Virtue?; support the an^jlcs. 

From I ■;o2 he occupied nine years in sculiiturin;^ with his own hands the 
pulpit for the Pisan cathedral. Here, also, a curious mixture of rudeness, 
classkality, and realism is apparent He has stnidc out a new thought^ whidi 
later artists adopted. In the apparition of the angels to die shepherds.' 

The monument of Benedict II. in the church of San Domenico, Perugia, is a 
good specimen of Giovanni's tomb-buildinof. It is a tabernacle supported by twisted 
columns ; two angels hold back tlie curtains from die figure lying beneadi the canopy ; 
a group of the Virgin and Child, to whom a bishop and monk are presenting Pope 
Benedict surmounts the canopy. The tomb of St Maigaret of Cortona, also by 

(n n»t» pulpil W1-: rli -trnycd in i!ic si^vcmctnUi ccDtuiy and the ports dispersed about the Dnoroo. The 
Miininp.ility lii i'l..-, r.ri: dc1iL><.r.U:n^ <,n .1 ;.rni>uMti' ii of r wl M lor 6. PontaiM to WtOMlHIrt it OM ttoarigjllll d w l f, 
rcstortDj to their fanner places Uiovanni'i iculplurcs. 
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him, is less elegant. In this, angels are bearing up the lid of a heavy sarco- 
phagus, in which the effigy of die saint is lying. The front has some small reliefs 
of scenes from her life. 

The Scrovegni monument in the church of the Arena at Padua, 1328, was one 
of his latest works. 1 le had been engaged on the " Cha|>el of the Cintola " at 
Prato since 13 12. His plans included the enlargement of the whole building, the 
incrustation of the exterior with marbles, and the improvement of the Campanile ; 




The Campo Sakto at Pisa. By Giotakni Pisano. About K.n. ij8o. 



but he died before the works were completed, and left his son Bernardo and pupil 
Nino to finish them. 

The fame of Giovanni is only second to that of Xiccola in the history of this 
first Pisan revival. If Niccola brought true form into sculpture, Giovanni endowed 
it with soul ; in his love of allegory and human expression he showed that no Art 
is jxirfect without meaning ; with his predilection for Gothic architecture he had 
imbibed all that eloquence and fulness of mystic meaning which marks the style. 
The truths which these two great pioneers foreshadowed were carried to Florence 
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by Arnolfo and Andrea Pisano, and in that soil so favourable to Art growth ihey 
developed into die great movment of the Renaissance. 

The sculptor-architects of the thirteendi century were a natural production of 

an age of church-building — an age when the impulse of religion was intense. 
Hardly had the enthusiasm of the Crusade died away, when the heart of Italy 
was stirred witliin her by lite poetic fervour of tiae divine St Francis, drawing all 
earnest souls to johi his devotioas on the Umbrian htlh and vsHOeyB, acid an echo 
of inspiration answered back to him farther north from the sterner St Dominie ; 
so that between the fire of love and the fire of self-denying zeal, all Italian hearts 
took flame. Each city as it formed its poliiical i^'ovornment set itself, as a primal 
patriotic work, to build a grand cathedral for its rcli- ious worship. That of Pisa 
had already been built (1063 — 1 180), the foundation of the city dating earlier 
than others. In Siena the work ^tended from 1089 to 1333. It is said that 
Niccola made the design for the &tade in 1284, but no proofs exist of his having 
worked at it. The arcliives have records of Lorenzo Maitani, of Siena, having 
been capo maestro during several years from 1290, but whether he worked on 
Niccola s plans or designed tJic front himself there is nothing to show. It is 
true that, on being removed to Orvieto in 1310^ he repeated the same design there 
with veiy little alteration. A glance at the two illustrations which we give will 
be suiiicient to prove their sinulari^. Orvieto is more varied, although not more 
harmonious in its parts. A L,'rcater richness and grandeur are given to it In the 
enlarged size and deep setting of the centre door, and richer tracery and more 
pleasing siu'roundings of the wheel window above. The elTcct, however, of large 
gables and pilasters exaggerated into towers is not so pleasing. 

In colouring and general effect there is a very close similarity. The front of 
Orvieto was a school of sculpture for nearly a century. It is not known whether 
the ii-iea of he\\ itl^'" tlie whole Hible liistory on the wliite inarlile of the pila.sters 
was due to Maitani or the Pisani, but all the best sculptors of the age wrought 
on them their ideas of the sweet old Scripture stories. It is a favourite theory to 
set these sculptures down to Niccola and Giovanni The former, however, died 
twelve years before the cathedral was begun in 1 290, and of Giovanni's work 
there we have only slirrht mention, ^neas Silvio Piccolomini, afterwards Pope 
Pius II., who wrote in tiic i.ixteenth century, says in his Commentaries, " Frons 
ahttsinta e admodum lata, plena statuis, quas optimi sculpsere artifioes majoriex 
parte smensis," This seems to prove that to the Sienese artists is due the chief 
part of the work. The first sculptor was Ramo de Paganello. who was an exile 
from Siena. Lnren:^o Maitani and his son Vitali did some of the reliefs ; A i^ostino 
and Agnolo da Siena worked there, as well as Fra Guglielmo, Guido da Siena, 
and others, and later Andrea and Nino Pisano. But if Niccola died before the 
work was bq;un, it 1^ neverthelesQ, his spirit which is in it Nearly all the 
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artists were scholars from the school he established in Siena, and several of them 
had worked both under him and Giovanni. The growth of Art might almost 
be traced in those four sculptured pilasters, where beautiful foliage intertwined 
forms the framework for numberless Bible stories. 

In the second and third pilasters the immediate scholars of Niccola must have 
worked, as tlie reliefs of " Noah," " Tubal Cain," and " Seth " reveal the short 
square figxires of tlic early masters. In the fourth, Giovanni's imaginative manner 




SlKNA Catheukal. Fa^atU by GloVAMNI I'liSANO. t'inithtd AJ>. 13}]. 

is perfected. The " Last Judgment " is treated in much the same spirit as in the 
reliefs on Wells Cathedral, which are nearly contemporary'. Invention has gone 
further, however, in the conception of Lucifer and tlie tortured spirits, which 
have an almost Dantesque force. The first pilaster must have been the latest, 
for here the more advanced manner of Andrea Fisano and his son Nino is shown. 
The " Creation of Adam and Eve " is in an advanced and natural style, the 
composition very much like that aftcnvards beautifully treated in Ghiberti's gates; 
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the drawing shows an evident study of Giotto. The " Temptation," and "Adam 
and Eve hiding," and the " Expulsion," are very dramatic and well chiselled. 

How different the mode of working was with those earnest artist-architects 
to that of the present day! A modern sculptor carves his ornamentation on 
thin marble pnels and faces the brickwork with them ; they are, in fact, only 
an extraneous ornament The sculptors of Orvieto built up their facade of solid 
marble blocks, dovetailing one into the other with such precision that tliey produced 




Onviifro Catiiku«ai.. fUfaJe omamunltJ vitk Afoiaics and &,i.rrl„/s. 
• Ereettd in 111)0-1309, Fnm the Dtiign of Lorexzo Maitani, of Sima. 

a perfectly smooth surface, on which thoy hewed out their conceptions fresh from 
their earnest minds. The" Expulsion from Paradise "is carved rightover some joints. 

Of all the pupils in Niccolas Sienese school, the t^vo artists Agnolo and 
Agostmo rose to the greatest celebrity. They were not relatives, but so closely 
bound by the brotherhood of art that they almost always laboured jointly. One of 
their great works is the monument to Guido Tarlati, the warlike Bishop of Arezzo, 
erected in Siena Cathedral in .327-1330. In this, beneath the sarcophagus on 
w-hich lies the effigy of the bishop, is a series of sixteen reliefs, giving tlie history 
of all his military achievements : some of these show a good deal of life and 
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energy ; others are inferior from want of perspective, which is always the stumbtf ng- 
block of the early pictorial sculptors. 

These artists have left works in several cities of Italy : a tomb to Giovanni 
d" Andrea Caldcrini in San Domenico, Bologna, sculptured 1348; the chapel of 
Ghino Grassi, in the Fievc at Arezzo, which is richly adorned with sculpture; 
and some worlcs at Venice. The great sepulchral monument called the " Area di 
Sant* Agostino." now in the Cathedral at Pavia, has been wroi^ly attributed to 
Agostino and Agnolo; it is more probably the work of their scholars Jacobetio 
and Paolo Masigni, two Venetian brothers, whose style was so similar to thnt of 
their Sienes;e masters as to be often mistaken for it They sculptured several 
tombs in and near Venice. 

The Siettese sdiod, whidi Nicoola fiwnd a mere confiatemity <ii stone-cutters 
and left a band of artists, flourished for some centuries ; Agostino and Agnolo 
were its first bright lights, but ia later lihnes it pioduoed Jacopo della Querela, who 
is only second to Michetan;^'elo in power, and superior to Florentine masters of 
the fifteenth century in sweetness. 

In the fourteenth century there were ninety-eight names on the rolls, and it 
was not until the sixteenth century that tiie school began to decline. Yet, although 
numerous, fewer great masters were produced there than in Florence ; and the 
same remark will apply to the Sicncse school of {uinting, which, althoui^h showing 
great promise, and a true artistic feeling in its first master"?, harl an early decline. 

In speaking of Arnolko ui Cambio,' who was scholar of Iviccola, although 
nearly his contemporary in age, we touch more nearly the story of Florentme 
Art As a sculptor 'his works are not numerous : the monument of Cardinal 
de Braye, placed in Orvieto Cathedral in 1280, which is tlic chief of them, is, like 
most tombs of the time, a mixture of architecture, mosaic, and .sculpture. The body 
lies on a sarcophagus, the sides of which are adorned with mosaics ; a trefoil Gothic 
tabernacle is rused above it on twisted columns* surmounted on the apex with 
statuettes. Another of his sculptural wwks was the high altar in San Paolo, at 
Rome, w ith statues of SS. Peter and Paul and two apostles. This work, in 
which he had the assistance of a partner, Pietro^ was completed in 1285, but 
it unfortunately perished in 1823. 

It is chieSy as an architect that Arnolfo's fame has come down to us. If he 
did not execute many detadied works of Art, he at least made worthy shrines br 
the sculptures of others. To him is due the first conception of the great Duomo 
of Florence. 

The repnWic was by this time well established and f^^^ainin-T wealth, and in 1294 

the worthy burglicrs passed a decree to build a churcli wliich should surpass in 

(i> Aimdlbt MBoTCMnbio, bore at Cell* fa Vd d'Elia, lajz, died at Flwrncc in 1310. Hiat he wu not. as 
V«Mri nyii « MM of Lapo, is pnmcd H dotmmeak, iktad IJiOD» cnnccUiiig privileges to '■ Magistcr Amoirru tU CbO», 
Slias «liD Cm^Uit ca{ ut inagiiKr labonrii ct a^cm S. RcpaiMe," (Oayc, Caruggio /lUftOf, vdL i.. p. 445.; 
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grandeur and magnificence all other known cathedrals. Arnolfo.who had already 
become known to them by his success in incrusting the Baptistery with marbles, 
and his grand design for .Santa Croce, was intrusted with the commission. Two 
models of the tribunes, much worm-eaten, still exist as Arnolfo designed them. 



I r 




NoKTH Doorway of thk Di omo, Kuirknce. a.d. 1408. By Giovanni d'Ambrooio. 
Tkt Biu-rtluf of the " Glanjied MaJonna" U ascribed to HAHTtl l>'AxroMO Dl Banco. 

It is, however, impossible to tell at this time what his original plan was, or to say 
broadly that Arnolfo was the architect of the Duomo, for it became, like the 
churches of Siena and Orvieto, a school of architecture and sculpture for centuries. 
The first stone was laid in 1296." The first facade was begun by Arnolfo; the 

(1) MiJanni's " VoKiri," vol. i.. Note p. 291. 
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CaMI-AMLE UK THE HaLAZ/O Vf.CCHIO, 

Fu>x£Xce. By Aknulfu oi Cam>io. 1298. 



second was enriched by Giotto in 1334 (lie 
was made capo maestro in 1332); tlie third 
was begun by Buontalenti under Francesco I. 
in 1588, and left unfinished ; the fourth is now 
nearly completed by De Fabris in 1882. 

Giotto's front, which consisted of several 
tiers of pillared arches filled witli statues, may 
still be seen in a fresco by Poccetti in the first 
cloister of San Marco. The statues were by 
Donatello, Andrea Pisano, and other artists 
of the day. Settimani, in his chronicle, gives 
a description of tliis facade, with its statues, 
canopies, and numberless colonnettes of por- 
l)hyry, some plain, others twisted or knotted. 
The four Evangelists were seated in grand 
niches round the princii)al door,' and above it, 
under a beautiful Gothic canopy, was placed a 
marble group of the Virgin and Child, between 
Sl Zanobio and St Rei>arata, the t\\'o Floren- 
tine patron saints ; two angels held the curtains. 
Above the entrance, to the left of the centre, 
was another group representing the Nativit)', 
and on the right door a Pieta amidst a group 
of ajwstles. The other statues, which were 
arranged in tiers of niches, were of saints, 
churchmen, and illustrious men, both politicians 
and literati — an arrangement significant of the 
reverence in which jwwer and learning were 
held among tlie Florentines of tlic fourteenth 
century. On the 25th of January, 1586, the 
senator Buonaccorso Uguccioni, " to his eternal 
infamy," as Settimani says, gave orders for this 
fa<;adc to be thrown down, tliat the new design 
of tlie architect Buontalenti might be erected 
in its place. This was done witli the most cniel 
vandalism ; some few of the statues were, it is 
true, let down by cords and saved, but all the 
rest, together with the porphyrj' columns, were 
flung down in pieces — a " work of shame," says 

(1) They arc now in four chapels in the interior. 
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Settimani, " which if all the world were to unite together in reproving, it could 
not express blame enough." 

Fortunately the hideous Renaissance front of Kuontalenti was never erected, 
aiul, indeed, die bare bricks which have been left for three centuries are infinitely 

preferable.' 

After Giotto, Taddeo Gaddi, Andrea Orcagna, and Lorenzo Fiiippi were 
•uoeesMvely architects till 141 7, when Bninellesco added his grand dome; Thus 
it will be seen that Amolfo, though to him is due the first plan, had in reality little 

to do with the actual building, for his design was modified by each successive 
architect. Other familiar landmarks in Florence, however, bear his name. He 
erected the Palazzo Vecchio (1298), a building which marks the transition from 
feudal to civic government, for it has many <^ the peculiarities of the media: val 
fortress. Amolfo was much cramped in his plans by being strictly forbidden to 
build on the site of a palace formerly belonging to tlie exiled and hated family of 
the Uberti. To avoid thh " cursed ground," the palace .'Stands for ever of an 
irregnilar shai>c. In the llower-liive bell turret he jierfornied une of the marvels of 
Tuscan tower building, for the beautiful airy structure has no solid basis, but rests 
in a great measure on the machicolations. 

Anotiier of Arnolfo's designs was the market-hall, now known as the Chnrdt 
of Or San Michele. In this he took for his type the Broletta of the Lombards, 
givinj^ the uppvr storey, which was a granary, a Gothic tyjx; in the form and^ 
tracery of the windows. The open arches below were used as a market, as were 
all the Brolette, and was known as the " Horreum Sancti Michaetis ; " hence, " Or 
San Michele." Of course, religion ruled the market in those earnest days. A 
Madonna, by Ugolino da Siena, which was placed there as a presiding genius, 
became known as miraculous in laqi : this led to the open arches of t!ie lower 
part being ei»closed, and the building was adapted for a church by Orcagna in 
the fourteenth century ; after which the best masters of the Florentine school 
decorated its external walls with statues. Thus Amolfo takes his rank as a 
pioneer of the Renaissance in Florence, (or a large proportion of the productions 
of the later schools is fouiul enshrined in his buildings — Santa Croce, the Duomo, 
Or San Michele, and the Talazzo Vocchio. 

To another of Pisano's sdiolars is due the credit of importing sculpture to 
Florence. Andrea Pisano (born at Pontedera 1273, died 1348), scholar of 

Giovanni Pisano, having from him learned the technical [lart of sculpture and 

obtained a true love of Art, came to I lorence in later life, anil there formed a close 

friendship with Giotto, wluch resulted in one of those artistic unions in which two 

(I) laatol* flsdAttlMfii FiitaswV«edito af tk* tonfrMMta ttttt* af tlx ma g wl ii w of flw TleMMfne idUma 
WW «■ afAMecUiMl dmlim oT thii cootMipblcd deaign, vUcb ctdubted of the mott Mfbtrol comMMtioa of ■qui* 
dam wUt ardiitram, gnat tmn i«nai wladaw* with iatrtUtk a^tcd fi^wti racU&lof «bove tbem, ud fljU pSuter*. 
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friends seem to be moved fay one spirit What Giotto was in i>ainting, Andrea 
became in sculpture; In him freedom of style overcame the bonds cf tradidon, 
and Christian tendencies replaced the coldness to which classic study tends. He 
is associated uiili Giotto in his Florentine architectural works. While Giotto 
himself carved what Mr. Ruskin aptly calls his *' hynm of labour" round his 
glowing Campanile, Andrea filled with the works of lus chisel the he.\agons which 
form the second band. He also carved the four statues of prophets on the south 
front* and several of the hi^^dier sculptures, besides fdling several niches and taber- 
nacles on the fa<jade of the Duomo. The statt!c<5 nf I'lipu Boniface \' I II., SS. Peter 
and Paul, Lawrence and Stephen, four docturs and four prophets, are all his.' 

As Andrea a-ssisted in decorating Giotto s designs, so Giotto helped him in 
expressing his inspiratioos ; for it is said that Giotto |^ve the designs for Andrea's 
greatest work, the bronze doors of the Baptistery, which date from 1 330 A.a This 
is, however, only an unproved assertion, and it would not be fair to genius so ele- 
vated as tliai of AniJrca to acrfpt it rnrirdy, although thcrr is, it is true, much of 
Giotto's feeling in llie cuinin).sii»oii.s, \Uiii.h are full of simple grace and Christian 
sentiment. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle pronounce the figure of the Saviour 
in die Baptism to be the finest nude of the fourteenth century/ the tower panels 
have allegoric figures of the Virtues which are remarkable for purity of -style 
and artistic drajxiry. A Wn* tian n.imcd Leonardo del fu Avanzo assisted in 
casting them, and at their in.iu;.^fiiration a imhltc festival was made. The Signoria 
and Gonfaloniere, accompanied by the Ambassador of Naples, went in state to do 
honour to the sculptor. The gates were afterwards removed to the south side 
of the Bap^tery to make room for those of GhibertL 

In 1350 we find Andrea in the capacity of cz\>o maestro of the works at 
Orvleto Cathedral, his son Nino, who had assisted him with the Florentine 
bronze .t;ates, being cmploj ed under him. The coloured Virgin and Child over 
the centre door was by Andrea, though it is not known what share he had in the 
rdiefr on the {Mhsters, It has been asserted that he was present at a dmner 
held in the Stanze dell' Opera at Orvieto, given in honour of Orcs^fna's visit in 
1389 ; but this would be almost impossible, for he would have been more than one 
himdred years of aL^c. The Andrea mentioned in the document quoted must 
have been another person. Of his two sons, Nino was a worthy successor of his 
father. Tommaso had less talent» and is very little known, though he was 
patronised by Giovanni dell* Agndlo, Doge of Pisa. 

'One or two of Nino's Madonnas are quite sufficient to mark his genius and 
sweet natural feeling ; two are in the Church of the Spina at Pka, and one in the 

(1} llMttwtie aaKMV dioie a«cd fram tlie wieckorisM; a law of IbciD oe atiD tti btMCUiB toaw ]ninla 
prfv B nanBM VBf ■nGh 4Sb|n«hliid ; MnB itaud at die iiatlan of tlM vfome of die Poggio Jm^edA, adwn 
adorn the sai|>]iit]lMtw in the BoboU Gankw, utd a (tm aw to be faood in tbe Strmxi Gardou, 

(■) "l]Meiy«r 7iiiiitiPA''TCl*t.,dli.»i.,p.|47. 
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Minerbetti Chapel, Santa Maria Novella, a commission which he finished for his 
father. The tombs of Salterello, in Santa Catarina, at Pisa, and of the tyrant 
Agncllo, sjwken of above, are also by him. 

He was contemporary with Giovanni Balducci, of Pisa, who worked for Azzo 
Visconti, and who is noted as the sculptor of the tomb of Sl Peter Martyr in 
the Church of Sant' Eustorgio, in Milan, an elaborate structure covered with sculp- 
ture in all forms. 

Alberto Arnoldi was another scholar of Andrea; he worked in Milan between 




Church or Santa Maria Novklla, Florence. litpin a.d. 1278; cemplrttd a.d. 1357. 
I-'a^ade by Leo.s Battista Alberti. 



1354 and 1378. In Florence he is chiefly known by the Madonna on the Bigallo, 
for which the Misericordia Company gave the commission June 13th, 1359, 
agreeing to pay him one hundred and fifty florins for it — one hundred anticipated, 
and fifty when the work should be fmished, polished, ornamented, and gilded.' 
It appears that polychromic sculpture was very much used at this time — no doubt 
a Tuscan reminiscence of the more ancient Etruscan method of painting the 
statues and reliefs of the tombs. Several documents besides the commission of 

(i) " Libra (lelibenuioDe Archivio del Bifallo," A.D, Ij66, filza ii. p.l2. 
6 
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Arnold! to gild the Madonna of the Bigallo attest ihts fact Four painters were 
employed to adorn the monument, now in die Campo Santo, Pisa, to the Empmr 

Henry VII,, who died in 131 3. Ciampi* gives the note of expenses for paint, 
brushes, &c. — " et pro ovis ad colores pro dipingendo ad dictum laborerinm." 
A certain Paolo di Gitivanni in i ;,:8 contracted to sculpture a Madonna and Child 
wiili four Saints, and to "paint the flesh, draperies, and accessories' in accordance 
with die custMn of the time" 

It was probably due to the Florentme love of colour in sculpture that Luca 
della Robbia's invention was so wdl received. Polychrome was another custom 
which the Florentines inherited from antique predecessors. In Greece the earlier 
sculptors coloured their statues, and even Praxiteles did not disdain to place a blush 
on a lovdy Cupid, w hile many of the Greek artisto made qwchnens of "diiys- 
dephantine ** statues m which the two colours of gold and ivory mingled. The 
Roman polylithic statues of emperors in white marble, with draperies of porphyry 
or oriental marbles, arc due to the same feeling for colour. 

Whilst disciissiuL^ the architecture of the thirteenth century we must not forget 
the good service done to the art by the Dominican monks. What the I* ranciscans 
did for literature, the Dominicans, and before Aem die Benedictines, performed 
for art. In the ndls of these orders are many names of architects and artists of 
all kinds, by whom the traditions of art were kept, and handed down through a 
long line of il?nmtnators and painters. Theophilus, a Benedictine monk, wrote 
the very first treatise on Art in the thirteenth century ; the monks of Monte Oliveto 
were &mous for dieir sldll in intarsta ; those of Monte Caasino were the inventors 
of painting on glass; while among the list of Dominican painters we hail m later 
times the names of Era Benedetto, Fra Angdico, Fra BartoI<mimeo^ the Della 
Rtil^l)ia. and a host of others. 

Before tlic Dumno was beg^un, l-'rn Ristoro and Fra Sisto, two monks of 
the Convent of Santa Maria NuvcUa, had ulready.'in 1278, commenced ilie church 
of that name, which was completed by three other monks in 1 35 7. The &^de, as 
it now stands, was added later by Leon Battista Albert!. The whole buflding, 
excepting this Renaissance front, is of fine Italian Gotliic architecture. The plan 
is remarkable, from the fact that the arches dividing the nave from the aisles 
are of different widths. Michelangelo so enjoyed the beauty of the building 
that he ealled it " the Bride." Santa Maria Novella is as great a shrine of 
fresco painting as Or San Midiele is of sculpture ; Cimabue, Orcagna, the 
Memmt, and Ghirlandajo all assisted to decorate its walls, and those of the 
beatitifnl Spanish chapd erected m the "Green Cloister" by Fra Giacopo da 
Nepoziano in 1350. 

(I) CkmiKi. " Notitie laediti," doc 6. 

(1) AfdiMo StMkDikiliiiMv" m). x., p. aSt, num idle. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LITERARY BIAS. 

T has always been a question, whether the art of a 
given era is a leader of tone or a follower ; whether 
literature inspires art, or vice versa ; or whether both 
are influenced by a state of society which is the result 
of a certain political status. Lessing has gone deeply 
into the question in his " Laocoon," but he has 
not succeeded in satisfactorily proving whether the 
poetry of Vergil gave rise to the statue or the statue 
inspired the iwet. Mr. Walter Pater, in his " Studies 
in the History of the Renaissance," seems to ignore any such connection 
when he says, " The various forms of intellectual activity, which together 
make up the culture of an age, move for the most part from different start- 
ing points and by unconnected roads. As products of the same generation 
they partake, indeed, of a common character, and unconsciously illustrate 
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each other ; but of the producers theinselvcs each group is soh'tar)', gaining 
what advantage or disadvantage llicrc may be in intellectual isolation." 

History seems to disprove this assertion ; tliere is in everj' age a certain 
bias which influences all art, literature, and tone of thought, binding them together 
in the bonds of a con^mon sentiment 

There niii^'ht exist the temporary isolation of a great genius such as Dante, 
who arises in one a;:^*' to prnphec) . as it were, the tone of a future age ; but it is 
the isolation of a leader of multitudes goin^ alone before them. 

Literature leads imagination^ poetry inspures art, painting illustrates poetry, 
music follows and interprets both. The literature and art of an age are interwoven, 
the one witli the oAer, and the same tone of society and tliought gives birth to 
both. Niccola Pisano and his school put into form the myths and religion of their 
times. Dante enlarges on and spiritualises Uicm. Thus tliree great writers led 
the whole movement of the Renaissance, which may be looked on as of a triune 
nature — Dante standing as the emblem of the soul, Petraich of the mind, and 
Boccaccio of the body. The art inspired by Dante and his followers is noble in its 
passionate meaning and spiritual mysticism ; to this beloni,^ Giotto. Orcagna. and 
the earlier Sienesc masiors. retrarch, thv. humanist, led tho tone of feeling which 
produced the Lippis and Masaccio ; while the roots of Botticelli's more poetic 
yet sensuous art are to be found in Ariosto and Boocaocia The spiritual ecstatic 
colouring and celestial compositions of Fra Angdico are more akin to the 
exalted strains of the poetry of St. Francis. The arts have for aim the repre- 
sentation of truth in nature, which is part of divine wisdom ; poesj' aims at 
delineating the "good," i.e. the highest and deepest feelings of the soul, which is 
equally a part of divine wisdom. From the true and the good is bom the beauti- 
fol, and poesy and art thus become united in one aim. They are, in fact, only 
two different dresses in which to dothe the soul. 

The art of an age h, however, not only influenced by its literary atmosphere ; 
it also requires a i^enial soil. 'I'he political bias has a great deal to do with this, 
for without freedom art cannot flourish, it is remarkable that none of the despotic 
governments produced an early school of painting ; that honour was reserved for 
the republics — Pua, Florence, and Siena, and later, Venice. 

The greatest of 'these was Florence, for in her was more nearly reproduced 
the social status which caused the great artistic age of Greece. Like Athens, she 
had an active political government, often changing, yet extremely cultivated ; "too 
free for a fixed government to last, but so free as to be the best art school, and 
^ve laws of art to other cities." ^ This is probably because freedom fosters indi- 
viduality and gives imagination full play, producing great or^nality and variety 
of thot^ht 

But a good carried to excess often becomes an evil, and rampant virtues have 
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a knack of runninjj wild iiuo vires. Individuality fostered as a mrnnis of advance- 
ment i;riT\vs into self-love, thai Iiardeiis into selfishness and tjenerates the despot 
So out of the free burghs of Uie twelfth and Uurtccnth centuries arise the reign of 
deiqiots in the fourteenth and fifteenth, and diese, by the appeals of the oppressed 
for aid against the oppressors, result in foreign enslavement during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth. In the soil of the free burghs, art almost always flourishes in 
its pure state and with its true aims ; under the despots it lives accordincf to the 
tyrant's taste, and is lowered by its dependence ; under foreign enslavement it is 
transplanted and dies. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a strange mixture of warlike and 
rel^ous instincts was paramount in Florence as in all Europe. The same fervour 
that had awakened the Crusades, and blended in one the instinct of the half-savage 
man to fijrht, and the impulse of the half-civilised awakening soul to pray, was to he 
found in the Florentine ; but, closed in as he was by his narrow bond of city walls, 
the impulse was concentrated. 

The echo of the stirring voice of the monk who had awakened Europe had 
died away, but the nearer voice of St Francis, speakii^ from amilst liis little band 
of brothers on those soft Cfrcen I'mbriaii hills, penetrated into tlie city by means 
of brown robed monks, and stirred the souls of the burghers. I he h lortmiine no 
louijer cared for distant crusades and far-off sanctuaries : his foes and his shrines 
were dose at hand. He had to keep bis ncl^iibour from oppressing him, and to 
beautify the holy places of his own city. There was a shrine to be built for 
Ugoltno's Madonna, whicli had worked so many miracles in the market-place — 
the grandest church in the world had to be erected to the memor)^ of Santa 
Reparata in the '* flowery field ;" a silver altar to be sculptured to the glory of 
his patron, St John the Baptist So wliile half the citizens were fighting and 
driving each other in turns out of those walls, now become too narrow to hold - 
them in peace, the others were trying from the depth of JCheir faithful souls to 
propitiate God and tlie protecting saints. 

In the midst of mingled strife and religious fervour, new ideas began to excite 
the quick Florentine brain, and a struggle took place in the minds of a people 
awakening to independent intellectual existence between the narrow dogmas of 
priestly tradition and the great trudi that man is a free ^nt; and has a right to 
express his thoughts in his own way : these throes resulted in die birth of Italian 
literature and art. 

Dante is tisnally looketl on as the father of Italian literature, but he inure truly 
held the same position towards it that Giotto did to painting, for he too had his 
masters and predecessors, the heralds of the Renaissance of literature, at the head 
of which his name stands. Before his genius was recognised Albertinus Muscattts 
was crowned poet by the Bishop of Padua, and the students came b procession 
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with tapers to do him honour. Ere Dante was born, the princely Thomas 
Aquinas, pupil of Albcrtus Magnus, had awakened liy his masterly teaching the 
reasoning mind of Europe and founded the study of jurisprudent and philosophy, 
which became the basis for Uic wider culture of the succeeding centuries. The 
great poet hnd hardly reached the age of manhood when his master Rrunntto 
l.atini h:ul written his " Tesoro," a manual of the teaching of hisday in philosophy, 
literature, and morals, and had given tiie first geographical work to the Italians, in 
his description of France and Italy. To ^ influence of these two men is, 
in a great measure, to be ascribed the metaphysical tone of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century Art, shown in the impersonificatlons of virtues and sciences, 

the apotheoses of St Thomas Aquinas, 
&C, Brunetto Latini was a prophet of 
humanistic teaching in a still more 
marked way, by his aphorism, " Heaven 
and earth are made for man, bnt man is 
made for himself" 

In thus placin;^ Dante's predecessors 
as the pioneers of the Renaissance, we 
do not detract from his undisputed 
claim to honour as its true leader. In 
him we recognise the first great indi- 
viduality — he was the first to give vent 
to the outpourings of a passionate, rest- 
less soul, conscious of independent im- 
mortal life and of human oppression. 
If he did not directly lead the Re- 
naissance, his great mind became a mine 
from which his century drew all its finest 
Ideas. 

Petrarch was the first " humanist," 
ue, '*he recognised the digaity of man 
as a rational bdng apart from theological determinations, and thought that 
classical literature alone displayed human nature in the plenitude of intellectual 

and moral freedom."' 

The watchword of the age was " Litterae Humaniores." Petrarch worshipped 
Cicero, collected M5S., coins, and inscriptions, advocated public libraries, and 
vagtd war against tradition, pedantry, and superstition,*' pleaded for free play 

to the intellect ; in fact, led the tone of feeling which made Florence a synonym 
for culture in the next century. Yet in his own life he was worldly and childislUy 

(t) SjrmoaiU't "Kcnainaace of Litentnit." 
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vain, loving praise inordinately. Already in him we see signs of that separation 
of actual and intellectiial life, which fenned aa great an anomaly in the age. 
Boccaccio^ Petrarch's scholar, b^n revering Vei|^ and Dante; then he 

\vorshippe<l the living Petrarch more than all, and almost i , 1 him his con- 
science. If Petrarch was the inausfiirator of Latin classicism, Boccaccio maybe 
looked on as the father of the iuilian funirc for (ireek. He learned the hmi^iiat^e 
from Leontius Pilatus, for whom he got tlie appointment of Greek Professor in 
Florence ; but Leontius proved a poor and ^orant master. From his teaching, 
neverdides^ Boccaccio made the first translation from die Greek; his Homer 
was the jR>undation-stone of the Renaissance, the revival of Greek literature after 
seven hundred years. 

In these three men tlien, as we have said, the great types of art are founded — 
Dante, the type of the Purist, seeing life throi^h its eternal meanings ; Petrarch, of 
die Naturalistic schools, mterpredng humanity thrmj^h the classics; Boccaccio^ the 
Sensualist, making the beauty and enjoyment of the body the end of life. To thefirst 
class belong princi[3a!]y the mystic artists of the thirteenth and fi-iurteenth centuries ; 
to the second, the Morentine school, headed by NTasaccio, which was i^overneil by 
reason ; to the last, the sciiools of the decline, wlien artists who had begun by 
humanising religion ended hy humanising classicism. 

What Italian art would have become if the classic movement had not inter- 
vened we Iiave no power of judging, but Dante, Giotto, Masaccio, and Lippi 
show the great power of self-development in the Florentine character, and it is 
probable we should have had one of the finest naturalistic schools of art that can be 
imagined. 

Having thus slightly glanced at the political and sodal atmosphere of the age, 
we will now speak of the painters who chiefly illustrate it, only remarking that, 

as art was still in its infancy, one has to look more for the reverence and earne?;t 
nes?? of a wondering; chiKl, tlian for the complete power of expression of thought, 
which is the attribute of a man. 

The schod of Giotto, dierefore, has the intense mysticism of a youth who finds 
the meanings of nature too deep for him to dare to penetrate diem. 

The school after Michelangelo, in its virile power, has unravelled all the 
secrets of nature, and in the fulness of human knowledge has lost the reverence 
of the youthful mind. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PAINTERS OF THE URST ERA. 

RT has been customarily looked upon as entirdy 

dead during the ages bet^veen the ninth and the 
tliirtecnth centuries, but this is not true ; painting 
was in the same condition as sculpture, being cither j 
Roman art half barbarised, or Greek art paralyzed 
by Byzantine convention. Under the rule of the 
later empercws nodiing but ridmess of material was * 
thought worthy of notice, consequently the age 
produced only glowing mosaics glistening with real 
Stones on a groundwork of glass tesserae with gold leaf fused in them, and gold 
altar-fronts richly embossed in stories from the Bible, and adorned with enamels 
and precious stones. Of these the finest specimens extant are die " Pala d'Oro " ' 
of San Marco, Venice ; the rich altars of Sant' Ambrosio, of Milan, dating a.d. 835, 
and inscribed by the Magister Faber Volvinius ; and the " Palliotto " or 
silver-gilt altar-front at Monza, which dates two centuries later and is still 
more debased in style. After this, for a century or two, Byzantine mosaics 

(t) Set nntntloD on page ;8. 
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and Madonnas were almost the only styles of art in vogue, although miniature 
paintinjT was already hciii^ practised in the convents. Indeed, in these dark ac^es 
it was solely in the i>cc!usion of monasteries that art lived at all, and the world's 
debt to die early religious orders far their safe preservatioii of both the traditions 
of art and of the priceless old classic MSS. is very great There must have still 
lingered some spirit in the paintings of these monks, for we read of Bogori, the 
King of the Bul:,rarlan:-.. having been converted to Chri'^tiantty in the ninth century 
by a painting in which die monk Metodio had depicted a last judgment of so 
fearful and terrible a nature, that no one could look on it unmoved.' 

It is said die love of miniature was spread in the south of Italy by Bertaire, 
a French abbot of Monte Cassino, the great monaster) near Naples.' In Flo- 
rence the art was not entirely confined to monks, altliou^^h in this epoch they were 
its chief c\[)oncnt.s. Ciinabue and Giotto both iliuniinaied MSS. when yoimg, 
and Dante speaks of Franco IJolognese and Oderisi da Gubbio as the 

** Ooor di quell' arte 
Ch* allumiiuue chiamasi in Pand," 

and he makes them expiate in puFgatory their pride in their artistic fame. 

Simone di Martino illuminated the Vei^tl of Petrarch, which is now in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan.' It was even a knightly acc()nij)]ishment, for 
Rend d'Anjou, Count of Provence, while contending for his kingdom with the 
Aragonese, learned miniature painting in Florence from Bartolommeo dcUa 
Gatta. 

But afbr all, the mosaics and altar-pio«s are the chief remains of art of the 
twelfth and precedmg* century. The Byzantine mosaics of San Marco, the early 
Christian basilicas in Rome, and of the churches of Ravenna are too well known 
to need description here, and may be taken as a good type of conventional art. 
liard as the unyielding material in which they are worked, constrained as the 
dogmatic religion which produced them, yet rich and gorgeous as the emperors 
who commissioned them, these imperishable works remain while art has gone on 
to greater development— as the chrj'salis still lies, stiff and lifeless, on the ground, 
while the butterfly to which it c^avc birili c!is]x>rts in free air ;il)i)Ve it. 

Nearly every Italian church contains one or more of the Byzantine .Madonnas 
with smooth oval face, aimuiid eyes, and stiii limbs. There are also several black 
Madonnas called " Acheiropotete," and said to be miraculous — such as those at die 
SS. Annunziata in Florence, die Impruneta, Monte Nero, near L^hom, and 
others. The true story of these Madonnas is that they were brought as memorials 
of conquest from the Crusades, in which the Greek generals carried them at the 

(l) PiNJmMndMM, *' Mcmnric," &r., vfil. i.. ji. (j; Viar ; it. " ] rs Mcrvcillcs da h Pfeinlai*." 

Tadrc ^arcbcsc, " Mcmorio," &c., vol. i., cip. 12, p. 3oi. 
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head of the army, so that Mary was called the leader. They were dark, in refer- 
ence to Solomon's \vt)rds, " 1 am black, but comely." ' 

Thus wc sec that before the daMrn of the Renaissance all the styles of painting 
were known and practised — mosaic, panel-painting, mmiature, andfresca For if 
we may take the testimony of Paulus Diaconus, the historian of the Lombards, we 
find that the palace of Theodolinda, in Monza. had paintinj:js on the walls, show- 
ing the Lombards in their jKiciiliar dress, tkc. : and for its common use in Dante's 
time wc have his own testimony when he says that at the house of the lady 
where he met Beatrice he leaned i^ainst a fnctured wall whkfa surromided die 
room.* 




Tub EMTOHNimT or TUP \'i»r.iv. Airf p/'M.- .-f/.'.ir./iV.v nr< < t<>. CmfbNi m A.D. ijifc 

/» tkr ."w.-nj/r o/ the Lalhtdral at Suna. 



The first honours of the new l>irth of painting are due to Siena, as those of 
sculpture are to Pisa ; it was reserved for Florence to perfect both. Guido of 
Siena made the earliest effort to introduce more freedom of expression and a 
less stifT pose of the head, and though his works are still very imperfect diere 
are of life. Giacomtno da Turrita, or Fra Mino, the mosaicist, who in 1 335 
executed the mosaics of the Baptistery of Florence, was his scholar. Ugolino, 

(I) Vianlat, "Les Mcmillttdela NatuM.'* 

(St oviu Noova." p 44. "Allan dim ^ pmgU U nna pmona ■bmlalMMale ad mm pittM b vpOm 
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born about 1260, who painted the miraculous Madonna of Or San Michele, was 
remarkable for his lifelike colouring ; but the true emancipator of the Sienese school 
was Duccio di Boninsegna, whose masterpiece is in the Duomo of Siena. It 




Fum TBX "Mamta" or Simohb m MAxrnia ajk 131$. A t*# AUow PttUUc*. Sitm. 



consists of two panels, one a Madonna, and the odier the life of our Lord in 
a series of small views, of one of which we give an ilhistration. Even he has 

H a 
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signs of Byzantine colour and composition, crowding a number of little figures into 
each scene ; but in the greater freedom of attitude and flow of drapery, in the grace 
of hh women, and die tender devotkmal expression of his feces, we recognise a 
forerunner of Fra Angclico. There is another painting by Ducdo at Areuo, 

whicli has all his best cliaractcristics. 

From this lime ari was no longer confined to expressing dogma in set conven- 
tional forms. Italy awoke from its lethargy, Dante's individuality began to stir 
up minds whidi were struggling for freedom and trying to establi^ in Florence 
such a republic as tfaatof which Plato dreamed. St Francis, with Us beautiful reli- 
gion, full of the poetry of love and the beauty of nature, awoke the earnest soul in 
the minds of the people. The stiff old Byzantine Madonnas would no more con- 
tent them than a hfeless idol would content a seeker after a living God. Religion 
became a vital thing to them, and if its truths were to be represented it must be in 
lifelike forms. This was the spirit which almost simultaneoudy moved SImone 
di Martino in Siena and Giotto in Florence the one the friend of Petrarch, the 
othfT of Dnntc. Simonc ^vns one of an artistic family, his Lrothcr Donato ami 
brother-in-law Lippo Memmi being- often associated with him, as in the paintings 
at San Gemignano, where Lippo painted from Simone's design, and in the famous 
fresco of the Palazso Pubblico of Siena, known as the Maesta, fixwn which our 
illustration is taken. 

Simone and Donato went to Avignon in 1339, where they painted in the por- 
tico of the cathedral a St. George and the Dragon, now lost, and a Madonna 
enthroned, which still exists. Simone also painted the hall of the Consistory in the 
Papal Palace with figures of Sibyls and Proplicu, and adorned two private chapels 
Aere, the first with frescoes of die history of St John the Baptist, and the cHher 
with legends of several saints. 

It is said that he first met Petrarch at .Avitrnon. and that the poet expressed a 
wish for a likeness of Laura, \s hich the painter afteru ards took, and for which he 
was rewarded with two sojineLs. 1 he portraits of Petrarch and Laura are intro- 
duced into one or two of his Uter wor1es» more especially the frescoes of the 
Spanish chapel in Santa Maria Novella, but these have been so repainted as to 
be no loiter authentic specimens of his style, even if they were his originally. 
A painting on wood by him, once in the Diiomo, h now in the Uffizi Gallery. 
It is an Annunciation, treated in a very pleasing tliough quaint st)le, full of re- 
fined feding, and signed as the joint work of Simone and Lippo, 1333. A grand 
work by Simone, painted for the Dominicans of Santa Catarina at Pisa, in 1320^ 
was composed of thirty-five eoin[)artments, with beautiful figures of saints and 
angels. This is now scattered into fourteen part?;, some of which are in the Pisa 
Academy, others in the .Seniinary. His frescoes in Santi Crjce, San Gcmignano^ 
and the chapter-house of Santo Spirito have all disappeared. 
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Although the Sienest; sciiool showed tl>e tirst higiis of Ufe, the Florentine 
was very nearly its contemporary ; indeed, the Florentine painters had tbdr 
statutes in 1349, while those of Siena only date from 1355. Another older 

contemporary of Giotto was Marijaritonc of Arczzo, who, under quite Inde- 
pendent trainIn>T, was nevertheless imbued by the same spirit which actuated 
Cimabue and Duccio, and is to be reckoned with them as one of the fore- 
runners of the Renaissance His works, of a Byzantine form but freer feeling, 
are found in Arez20 and odier Italian towns : one, a Madonna and Child, with 
scenes from the lives of the Saints, is in the National Gallery, London. 

We will [ja'^'^with a slight mention the high-born Florentine Cimabue. whose 
Madonnas, alitiou^h they mat!r the city i^1ad in his day, yet seem to us but little 
removed from their prototypes, and will come at once to his prot^g^ and scholar 
Giottt), who is, after all, ittt real &ther of die Florentine school 

Giotto. 

What Cimabue aimed at, Giotto' most gloriously achieved—he flung oft the 
trammds of Byzantine tradition and put into art a divine soul and a human 
interest This great genius spent his early boyhood in tending his father's flocks 

on the slopes of the hills in Val d'Arno, drawing the forms of sheep on the rocks 
and stones, making skciclics of his mother and father' with charcual on the wnlls 
of their hut, till Cimabue, it is said, discovered the boy and carried iiim to 
Florence, where he was engaged at the lime in painting for tin; monks of Santa 
Maria Novella. Here Giotto's educadon proceeded rapidly ; he watched the 
workmen, bu^ in building die great Duomo, and saw Santa Croce arise under 
the hands of Arnolfo ; he recognised the dignity of art when all the cit) made 
festa on the completion of his master's picture. He saw Dante and heard liim 
speak, no doubt dreaming over the deep allegories in his poem, and the poesy of 
art began to stff hk own sout 

The allegoric tendency of the age in art and literature was a natural ou^^w 
from die emblematic early Christian art, being m(;rely the same feeling let free 
from arbitrar^f tradition. It runs ihrou^Ii everything, from St Francis's allegories 
of his mystic bride Poverty, and 1 )ante i;i\ ing eternal forms to sins and human 
feelings, even to the tomb builders who placed a heavenly canopy over their 
decaying house of clay, and impersonated the Virtues as its guardians, and the 

(1) Giotto, goo of Bondonc of Collo, bom at Vetpignino, in (he Mu)>ello, in I7b6 ; died 1) ^7, at Florence. 

(2) For another version of Giotto's entering Cim.iliue'n work ln ji. -.i..; v-uu-, .\!il im>i, ■' .Nun-t. V.iiari." vol. I., 
p. 371. He quotes an anonymous comracntator on Dante, who, wrism^ Ui the lumictjuli tciiUrs . ».iv=. tint Giotto waa 
bom in Florence, and was placed b) his father to learn the woollen trade, but the boy, insiK^j l uf ir,„' ty his own 
" botle»nk" »top|>ed by the way in Cimabue's winlcshop. His father, on aaking lUe wool meicfaant how his son jjol 00, 
ictrnril 1.) >: irprixe that he had not been at ^> rk tor inAny dty*. Finding Ml proditftiM tor Wt M UmbC, M 
length aJiowcd him lu* choice and placvd him witli Cimabue, 
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church archit(^cts who allcj^orised the months round the dooTB of their cathedraU 
to show that time forms the door of eternity. 

This allegoric instinct is especially strong in Giotto, second only to his 
humanity ; where he is not admirable in his touches of tender nature, he is full of 
iTieaning in his allegoric forms. The first is to be studied in his life of St 
l-"rancis, in Santa Croco, wliore his sorrow-stricken monks arc -full of natural 
feeling^ ; the second in tin- frescoes in the Church of San Francesco of Assisi, where 
every scene and figure are fraught with meaning. 

The four compartments in the groined vault of the lower churdi at Assisi, 
namely, ** St. Francis espousing Poverty," the all^ries of " Chasti^ " and 
" Obedience," and the " Glorification of the Saint," are the finest exponents his 




Gaoup Ftou THE Allkgokv of Povkktv. Giorro. 
WM ^mtu^ rtr Lamtr CImw* •/ Sam finuteutt, Atiitf. A.D IS96— 98. 



imaginative genius. It has often been said that Giotto took his idea of these from 
the eleventh book of Dante's " ParadbOi'' where the poet speaks of the marriage of 
St Francis: — 

" Che per tal dooMt giovinetto in gaemt 

Pal pailre cots<:, a ciii, com' alia morle. 
La porta del piaccr ncssun disserra ; 
E dinano alia lua ipiriul ooite, 

J-f cnriiDi p:ilrf Ic si fere nnito ; 
Poscia di di in di i'amb piu forte. 
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Qoestt, private dd primo maiito, 

Mille c cent arinf, c p'u. tlt^pcni c scura, 

Fino a costui si stetu- scu/.a invito. 
• • • ♦ 

" Ma perch' io non proccda trot'i'" th'uso, 
Francesco e i'overik per questi amami 
Pneadi otaani ad mio parlu diffiiso 
La loro concordia, e t lor lieli sembianti, 
Amore c maraviglk e dolccs guardo 
Facean ester cagi4Ni de* penrier smti.'* * 

At a first glance it seems very probable that the fresco was inspired by this 
image, but on a second it is seen that the painter takes a wider view of liis 
subject He places tlie angels as witnesses of the heavenly union, and he gives 
the world's opinion of it in the mocking boy and the scornful group of rich and 
great who turn disdainfully away from the anLjel's invitation. Besides, the pro- 
babilities are that tlie picture was painted before tlie poem was written ; Giotto 
worked at Assisi between die years 1 296 and 1 298. Dante's poem was certainly 
written after 1 300, for he speaks of havixig passed die middle of his life, " Nel mezzo 
del cammin di nostra vita, Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura," in a retrospective 
sense.' This point, the age of thirt)'-five, was precisely at ,\.d. 1300. so that it is 
more probable that Giotto's [jaintini;- ^nxc him tlic idea of the marriage of 
Sl Francis, if indeed they did not bodi draw from the same source the " caiuone" 
and " fiorette " of the poet-saint' himselt 

For his other allegories Giotto certainly had no inspiration from Dante. His 
" Chastity" sits in her strong fortress guarded by battlements, tended by an;4els, 
and refusina; crown<? an*! palms offered to her. In the foreground a man is Ijcing 
baptized with pure water by angels; Purity and Strength are greeting him, while a 
heavenly host guards the fortress. St Francis leads forward a multitude of pure 
souls, and Penance drives away the impure earthly love. 

{0 " A damr, to wboin nor.i* opei>clh pka»nie'« Bale , 
Mure than lodeaOi, w.t-, 'f;,iin.l li will. 
Hi» stripling choice . and he J iJ make hci 
Before the spiritual court, by nuptial bonds, 
And in hi« fathct's sight: from dxy Io day. 
Then loved her nuHe devoutly. Snr. hercived 
or bcr firal husband, slighted j.ud uintart. 
Thousand and huodrni years and more, nmiillM 
Without a tingle satuw, till he came. 

hut i:n[ la deal 

Thus closely with tl-.rc Ini!;; r, :il larfc 

The lovers' tit]e»--l'ovi ny J r-nu iH. 

Tt'-cir ciili[rv>r:! .iiul j^idd lonl<^, wiiiiiUt nn:] 1 )Vt*, 

And tweet regard gave birth to holy thoughl.1." 

Cary't Tttamttntian. 

(>) DiMelB Ui ••Camila,'' tntt. iv. sj, Mgp thai Ite niddh of % mm^ life (lUrty^ve ycwt} todie tUMtHiai 
lki«MMtriuiBplii<»fcrlnspMiiaM,nd hciccttiitaMMmoHinf of lUagi. 
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III ihc thiril fresco " Obedience," robed in black, places a yoke, whose cords 
are held by lieavenly hands, on the neck of Uic kneeling St I' rancis, enjoining 
silent endurance by placing her finger on his mouth. His eyes are fixed on 
Christ, who shows the blood pouring from his side, dius giving the example of 
obedience unto death. Prudence and Humanity accompany Obedience. 

More perfectly conceived allcL,"orie<; could not exi=;t. The fourth compartment 
shows St. rVancis clothed with gems enthroned in lieaven, and hosts of graceful 
angels are singing and playing around him. 'I liere is intense life ia the ecstatic 
laces of die figures, and a charming freedom of line in their flowing draperies. 

In the upper church, on the walls beneath die Gothic windows, are twenty- 
eight scenes from the life of St Francis, but they are not so well preserved as 
those ill the lower church, and Giotto's colouring, always pale, has much faded. 
The upper range of frescoes in this church, as well ats those between the windows, 
are 1^ Cimabue, and a good comparison may be made between ihe style of the 
master and that of his greater pupil Cimabue's frescoes consist of scoies fi:om 
the Old r ' New Testaments, from the Creation to the Crucifixion. Truly in 
those days the want of books was well compensated when the Bible lay spread 

out on the Willis of the cliurt:hi'S, 

Tljere is only one specimen known of Giotto's skill in mosaic, the 
" Navicella" over the central door of the vestibule of San Pietro^ Rome ; it has 
been much repaired. The commission was given in 1398 by Cardnial Stefiuieschl* 
The Navicella refiresents the Apostles in their ship on Lake Tiberias, when 
St. Peter's faith fails him in walking on the water. It is so much restored that a 
true judgment of the original work can scarcely be formed, but enouj^h remains to 
show the graceful lines of the bark and the curving wind-filled sails. There is 
something almost Dantesqoe in the demoniac forms of the winds blowing 
in contrary directions; they are placed in close contrast to the Fathers of the 
Cliiirch holding out symi)athciic Iiaiuls from above. Here, again, is deeply 
thought allegory: the shipfig-ures the Church, the demon winds the dangers of sin 
which beset it, the guardian fathers its safeguards. St Peter's sinking emblematises 
that the danger of leaving the' ship is only to be counteracted by the helping hand 
of Christ himsel£ In the man fishing on the bank is an emblem of the priest- 
hood " fishing for souls." Here we see Giotto as a true churchman. Sometimes 
his love of allegory led him into satire, as in the painting he made for Alfonso I. at 
Naples. On being asked i)y that monarch to paint his kingdom he drew a 
donkey being beaten, and yet pushing a new stick to his master wherewith to 
beat him more. Each of diese sticks had a crown or a sceptre on it The allegory 
of a realm governed by tyrants and always desiring new monarchs was complete. 

He gave a similar lesson to Florence in a fresco at the Bargello, then the 

(t) " AivUrio Vaikam." p. S^ Mflnol's Vuari," fd. U p. jM. note. 
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palace of the Podestk, where he depicted the Commune beti^ robbe'd by 
many persons. The Republic itself was placed as a judge on a throne, 
sceptre in hand, and the scales l)alanc<;fl above his head ; four \'irtues 
stood by to aid him— Strength or Fortitude, with courage; Prudence, with 
her bws; Justice, with arms; and Temperance, with words. Here we have 
Giotto as a legislator as true in th» as in h» religion ; and his wit apparently 
equalled both, for die old chroniclers and novelists arc full of stories 
of Giotto's tons mots and clever jokes. If we can judge from Sacchctti and 
Boccaccio, a Florentine would sacrifice a i;r(;at deal to play a good practical joke, 
and Giotto was not bcliind his contemporaries in this characteristic. A rough 
countryman, who had no knightly training, brought his diield, requesting the 
master to paint his arms on it Giotto painted a perfect trophy of greaves, 
cuirasses, swords, lanoes, helmets, &c., &c. The insulted client refused to pay, 
and demanded redress from the hands of justice, but the jiidc^e decreed that 
Giotto had fulfilled his commission and that six lire were due to liim.' 

He even played practical jokes on his master ; placing a ily so naturally on 
the nose of a figure which Ciftiahue was painting that he tried to brush it off 
wlih hts hand. 

In 1306 Giotto was called to Padua to paint the interior of the Scrovegni Chapel, 
irsually called, from its being erected on the site of a Roman amphitheatre, the 
Cappella dell' Arena. Fortunately this masterpiece of his art is still preserved 
to us. The chapel stands in a green garden, and was, it is said, not only decorated 
but built by Giotta It consists of a «ngle aisle with a tribune at the end. The 
windows are placed very high so as to leave a wide expanse of wall for painting. 
It has a stone sent or Ix'iich runnlnL^ along the whole leii:;th of the wall — a 
peculiarity of the thirteenth century churches, and rarely seen after that time. 

The paintings are in three ranges. i he uppermost depict the life of the 
Virgin, the second that of the Saviour, the third are aUq;onc figures with 
architectural ornaments; opposite each Virtue is its antagonistic Vice. In the time 
of Giotto, when every stroke of art had a meaning, the personification of the 
Virtues held a prominent place. Just as in the sixteenth and later centuries, when 
classic art ran wild, every artist must paint his conception of beauty in the form 
of a Venus, so in the tliirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when the hitherto hidden 
mysteries of faith hegasi to take tangible form, each painter idealised, or rather 
personified, the Virtues from his own point of view. I believe the Gothic ardiitect- 
sculptors were the first to do this; there are rude symbols of the \'irtues on 
almost every Gothic church in which sculpture takes a latj^^e part -of this the porch 
of San Marco and the Ducal Palace in Venice are very interesting examples. 

Giotto repeatedly painted the Virtues ; at Assisi he restricted himsdf to the 

(1) Sn dM «SKBhB«i Kofdli," n. mA Int. 
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three which especiall)- illustrate the vows of the Franciscan order ; those of ihc. 
Arena, being universal, form a very full list Taddeo Gaddi depicted them 
in die Spanish chapel in Santa Maria Novella^ Florence ; Orcagna sculptured 
them on his altar in Or San Michele ; Balduoci on his tcmib of St Peter Martyr ; 
Giovanni Pisano round the fountain at Perugia ; and we find them not only in 
art, for Dante ami Sjienser have humanised them in poetry. 

Of all the personihcatlons, those of Giotto have by far the deepest meaning; 
for instance, the Temperance of Bakiucci, that of the Ducal Palace, and others, are 
represented merely as bearing a cup or pitcher. Giotto goes further, taking a 
moral as well as realistic view. His Temperance has a bridle on her lips, and is 
sheathing her sword, by which he includes temperance in word and deed. Charity 
by others is represented as a woman with several children, or as dlstrihutinnf loaves, 
of bread. Giotto gives her a glory and hcry cross, crowns her witli tlowers ; 
dbe recehm treasure from heaven with rate hand, and gives it away with the other 
in the form of com or fruit 

Prudence is variously represented ; tiiat of the Ducal Palace is a man with a 
book and compasses, wearinj^ a noble cap. Bahlucci of Pisa, on In's tomb of St 
Peter Martyr, and Orcagna in Or San Michele, represent her with three faces, 
scanning the past, present, and future; Giotto, as a Janus-headcd female gating 
in a convex mirror, compasses in hand. 

Hope is usually drawn as a woman with sweet, upturned expression ; that of 
the Ducal Palace gazes on a hand in a beam of lig^t Giotto flies at once to the 
fuhilnieiit of heavenly Hope in his winged figure risinq^ in air, and the an^el 
waiting above to crown her. In giving the Virtues feminine forms and the Vices 
masculine ones, he emblematises the greater strength of vice in the human mind. 

- Of the long series of pamtings above the Virtues in the Arena Chapel it will he 
impossible to speak fully, but they are most marvellous for reality of conception 
and intensity of ftjcling. When one thinks that until this time art was confined to 
conventional forms and unemotional fio;iires, the life in Giotto's works becomes 
especially remarkable. Determined to bring the old Christian stories home to his 
beholders in a mode they can understand, he sometimes becomes too realistic to 
be quite scriptural — as in placu^ a maid sjnnning in the room next that in which 
St Anna kneels prayii^ ; and in representing the Holy Family, in the Flight into 
Egypt, as bcin<T accompanied by servincf-men. The Murder of the Innocents is 
treated in a much less repulsive manner than that of the fifteenth-centup,' ma-stcrs : 
here the terror of the women has not deepened into frenzy, but is a purely 
expressed agony of sorrow. The Entombment is also exquisitely treated 

The Church of Santa Croce in Florence boasts, of some of Giotto's 6nest works 
— such as the Life of St Francis in the Bardi Chapel, and the Life of St John 
the Baptist in the Feruzzi Chapel. This had been whitewashed over, but one 

I 2 
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scene, the Feast of Herod, has been cleaned, and there are hopes of finding 
the whole series not irreparably destroyed. In the Baronoelli Chapel is a 
patnttngr on wood, the GiroiiaticNi of the Virgin — a most elaborate wcnrk in five 

compartments. The choir of angels and saints is very charming, each of the 
many figures being finished like a miniature. The chapel is very dark, and the 
picture is unfortunately in a bad light. 

In the great refectory is a very large fresco of the Tree of the Cross and die 
Lives of St Francis and St Louis. The Tree of the Cross, and die Last Supper 
beneath it, arc probably by Giotto, but the side compartments, containing pictures 
from the lives of the two saints, are attributed lo later members of his school. In 
the sacrist}' the doors of the presses were originally [tainted by Giotto ; diey were 
in twenty-six scenes, twelve depicting the life of Christ, and fourteen that of 
St F»nds, whose beautiful story Giotto seems never tired of repeating. Most 
of these are preserved in the Belle Ard, Florence ; only four are wanting, of 
which two arc said to be in the Berlin Gallery and two at Munich, but it is 
not certain that these really belong to the series.' 

During a long life, Giotto painted in various i>arts of Italy, and, it is said, went 
to Av^on, under Clement V., in 1305—7. He painted a beautiful series of 
Bible stories in die Convent of Santa Chtara, near Naples, for King Robert, in 1329. 
Vasari says tiie scenes of the Apocaljrpse were the invention of Dante, but as 
Dante died in 1321 this can scarcely be. Borrionuovo. the Director of the church 
in the <;cventeenth century, was vandalic enough to have all these priceless frescoes 
whitewashed. 

It is saddaiing to diink of the mai^ works of (Hotto which have been lost by 
time and vandalism. The following are a few of the missu^ : — 

1. All the Old Testament stories which covered walls of San Pietro in 

Rome, among them an angel seven braccia high, which was painted over the organ. 

2. The frescoes of San Giovanni in Laterano, the only one left being the 
portrait of Boni&ce VIII., which is now framed in glass on a pilaster in the church. 

3. Life of Sl Anthony, in the diurdi of that saint at Padua. 

4. The wall decorations in die Bargello, Florence, from which a few figures 
have been reclaimed of late years ; among these is the portrait of Dante given on 
page 46. 

5. Frescoes in the Tosinghi and Spinelli Chapels, in Santa Croce, representing 
semes from the life <tf die Virgin. (Whitewashed over.) 

6. Life <^ St John the Baptist in the Church of die Carmine destroyed hy 
fire in 1772. 

7. The Stoning of St Stephen, in the old Duomo of Areiso, destroyed with 
the church in 156 1. 

(I) Mtlaikcti's " Vasari," vol. L, p. 375. note. 
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8. Life of Job. in the Canipo Santo. Pisa. (Perished.) 
Q. Frescoes in the Palace of the Uuke of Hste, Ferrara. 
lo. Frescoes in the Chapel of Ca-sicl dell' Uovo, Naples. 

It was in his later days that Giotto made his reputation as an architect In 1 332 
he was appointed master builder to tlie Duomo ; we have already six)ken of his 
design for the facade, in which Andrea Pisano and other sculptors assisted. In 
1334 he began the Campanile, subject to a decree of the Signoria that he 




Porch or Giotto's Canpamlr, 

should erect a tower which, in grandeur and richness , .should surpass all other 
towers ancient or modern. And truly a more brilliant and beautiful structure never 
was raised. Rising perpendicularly without basement or buttress to the height of 
276 feet, pierced by large Italian Gotliic windows, rich in tracery and light in con- 
struction, the airy building seems only bound togedier by its occasional string courses, 
and supported by its shaft-like corner pila-sters. To the whole of its height it 
gleams a mosaic of coloured marbles, while the basement is a rich collection of 
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sculpture, Giotto himself contributing a inrdle of tablets rcprcsentin;^ the liistory 
of civilisation, which is uiarkcd by human labour, religion, and the arts and 
sciences; and Andrea Pisano adding a seixmd row emblematising the virtue;, 
works of mercy, the beatitudes, and sacraments. . In niches above these belts 
of relie& are statues of saints and famous men by later artists. The whole 
fabric Is a masterpiece of design by a painter-architect, full of coloiur and 
beautiful forms. 

And now a word as to his style and liandling. In Giotto's works the Byzan- 
tine stiffness is entirely gone ; at times he goes to die extreme of flexibility, eqw- 
cially in the draperies of an^ds. This flowing undulating drapery became a mark 

of the Flort ntinc school ; in the early masters it retains a simple grace, but 
after Botticelli and Andrea del Sarto the graceful folds become exagger- 
ated into voluminous affectations. Giotto still paints the long almond eyes 
of the Byzantine masters, but widt this diffierence, that in his there are life and 
expiesskin. The point in which he made the greatest advance on his pre- 
decessors was in his exquisite grouping and harmonious composition. The 
lines of straij^Iit robed figures have ([uite disappeared, his well-disposed 
groups show artisuc balance of parts, the au.\iliary figures being rightly sub- 
ordinate to the principal subject, and ali are disposed in easy harmony to the space 
filled. If he paints a triangular space between two arches, the grouping is so 
clever that it would seem tlie shape was suited to the requirements of tlie subject 
As a tlelineator of character he has rarely been surpassed. His saints are divine, 
his worldlings "of the earth, earthy." His Pope Boniface VTII. is a true portrait, 
cunning, facetious, and yet carrying a certain dignity ; his Daiue has the face of a 
far>seeing poet; and his monks area tdling mixture of religion and carnality. 

Vasari aptly says of Giotto <'that he translated art from Greek -(meaning 
Byzantine) into Italian," i.e. from a dead language into a living one. He had been 
a friend of Dante and of Petrarch, whose greatest treasure was a painting by 
Giotto, which he left in his will to Francesco, lord of Carrara. 

The spirit of art awakened in Italy by Giotto lived .to inspire a host of future 
painters, but in none of his followers was there found a more pure, religious, 

penetrating spirit, and in few a more natural grace than !iis own. 

Giotto's immediate diKciplcs were Taddeo Gaddi. Ottaviano da Faen/a, who 
painted at Ferrara and Faenza ; Giotto Face da Faenza, whose works arc in 
Bologna and Asstsi; and Puccto Capanna, who painted several frescoes of the 
Pasnon in Asnsi after Giotto's death, and a Coronation of the Madonna, with a 
choir of angels, in the Strozzi Chapel in Santa Trinitii, Florence. His best pre- 
served work is the Life of Sl Louis, in the Church of San Francesco, Pistoja. 

Besides thqse were GugUelmo da Forli, Stefano Fiorentino, and Pictro 
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Cavallini. \'asari's assertion that the Sicnesc painters Loreiuetti aad the 
Memmi were pupilt, of Giotto is not surficitiuly proved. 

The sdiolar through whom Giottocbc^uc art was diiefly transmitted to later 
Floreiitme schools was Taddeo GaddL' He was die son of an artist, Gaddo 
Gaddi, and godson of Giotto, whose scholar he was for tvventy-four years. 
Taddeo was a worthy disc:p!c tif Giotto, inlicritin!^ much of his skill in colouring 
and grace of composition, but he shows less wealth of imagination and less indi- 
viduality of character. The best of his works which remain to us are tlic mural 
fNuntings in the Baroncelli Chapel at Santa Croce, scenes from the Life of the 
Vii^n, for which Tasso and Ghcrardo di Mko BarcHicelli pud him e^;ht hundred 
lire one soldo when they were finished, August 7th, 1338.' 

He has told his ston* in a manner full of tender fcelincf. The way in which 
the women are admiring and caressing tlie babe in the Birth of the Virgin is 
especially nataral. The rel^^ioiis exaltation in the group of women coming to 
meet the Vicgin, as she ascends the steps of the Temple at her dedication, is very 
lovely; while there is quite a telling mysticism in the wise men of t' it, 
who are astrologising— stiulying the heavens— on their mountain, and flrsl behold 
the \sonclrous star. Astonishment, awe, and awakened faitli are wonderfully 
depicted. 

The inscoes which Taddeo painted in the Bellacci Chapel and in that of 
Sant' Andrea have all been destroyed, as wpll as the story of St Francis, in 

wliich he introduces portraits of Giotto, Dante, and himself. The same fate 
has befallen his frescoes in the cloister of Santo Spirito, where he painted a 
Last Supper and Betrayal, and the Life of bt. Nicholas, in a chapel in the 
SS. Annunziata. 

One of his tempera pictures on wood, which was ones in the Oratory of San 
Michele, in Orto, is now preserved in the Bell*- Ani Gallery, Florence.' 

His fine paintings at San Francesco, Pisa, liave been covered with whitewash, 
except those on the roof wliich arc grand lijjures of the fonnflers of rclij^ious 
orders. Indeed, tlic list of lost works is long and melancholy, including some at 
Arezzo, La Vernia, and other places; it will, dierefbre, be better to speak more 
of what is still left to us. 

The Chapter- house of Santa Maria ^fovella, Florence, better known as the 
Cappella degli Spagnnoli, hns some very interesting frest ot s. liiiluTtn attributed 
to Taddeo Gaddi and Sininiic Memmi, l)ut now acknowledged lu be of uncertain 
origin ; the evidence does not, however, e.\clude the possibility of Taddeo having 
painted the St. Thomas Aquinas. The groined roof, which has four compart* 

(I) Son of Gaddo di 2e»ulii Gad i ; bs>ra in Flurcucv in 1300, ilicti 1360 (:). 
(>) WiUnwi * « Vnari," toI. i,, !>• i7i- WXe. 

(|) TU« ha* bccft cammed in Ifae " Gatkriii ddle Bdk Af li di imaat," {MiUitlicd hg m Mtittic MCietyt 
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inents» was filled by (i) the Resurrection, in which is shown the glorified body 
radiatti^ light; (2) St Peter walking on the water, die design of which seems to 
liave been taken from Giotto's mosaic of the Navicella; (3) the Ascension ; and 

(4) the CominLj of the Holy Ghost. 

The artist lias attempted to make his wall allegoric by personif) ing the seven 
sciences and the seven theological virtues beneath Sl 1 homas Aquinas, with 
Moses, St Paul, and St John around him, ai^ die three great Iwrdiics at his feet; 
but his works, diotigh showing great diought, do not oon\e up to die full poetic 
allegocy which Giotto conceived. ' There is a painting of Taddeo's which is almost 
unknown existing in a little church at Meg^ognano, a villagtj about two miles from 
Poggibonsi, in Val d'Elsa. It is a Madonna, enthroned with the Divine Child in 
her arms; two angels keep watcli behind the throne, and four kneel at the 
Virgin's feeti two of whom offer flowers. On the step of the throne is the 
inscription, " Tahevs Gadoi oe Florkmtia pikxit," and underneath Quista 

TAVOI..\ FECE FARE GlOVAKNI DI SeR SiGNA PER RIMEDIO OSLL* AKIUA SUA B DI 

SUOI PASSATt." 

Taddeo' died in 1366 of a fever, leaving two sons, Agnolo and Giovanni, 
whom he placed under the guardianship of Jacopo di Casentlno, and under the 
artistic guidance of Giovanni da Milano, a well-known painter, one of whose 
works, a Pietk, dated 1365, is preserved in the Belle Arti at Florence, and one in 
five compartments, a T^Iadonna and four saints, in the Communal Gallery at 
Prato. His most important work is the tribune of the great altar at Assist, where 
he painted a Crucifixion and the History of the Virgin. 

Agnolo Gaddi followed very closely his &her*8 style and treatment The 
artistic talent which was strong in three generations of tiiis £unily, showed 
itself early in Agnolo, who painted frescoes in San Jacopo tra' Fossi in his early 
youth. These have disappeared, but we have ver)' g;ood .specimens of his stj'le 
in the Life of the X'irgin in the chapel of the Cintola at Prato, in which he has 
closely followed his failier's treatment of the same subject at Santa Croce. In a 
second aeries of frescoes in the same chapel, illustrating the Stoty of die Girdl«, 
he had perforce to be or^juial, as the legend is purdy local 

The choir of Santa Croce, Florence, is covered to its entire lieight by 
A^nolo's frescoes. Here he has given the " Legend of the Holy Cross," from the 
death of Adam and the planting of a tree (which Seth had received from angels) 
on his tomb, to the time when tiic tree was cut down to assist in building 
Solomon's Temple, but rejected and flung aside, becomuig in the end a bridge 
over a river. The Queen of Sheba on passii^ over it has a prophetic vision of our 

(I) Some authorities doabt whethar Gaddi painted thi« work, and atttilutc it to .1 SiencM p«in<er. 
(a) Toddco hns bad the cicdit of many works of aicihitcctiiie, iadading lite SanU XiimtiBiMce. MiaiKii, kommr, 
iqajMlitt searched ^wHiatlB liiwbteMiiriROaraftU^ iDdiddi Ibat ciMimpQmfm>iaMi,mA u GUbctti, itc^ 
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Saviour on the Cross, and prophesies to Solomon that when one of his race should 
be hung from tint tree liie fidi of the Jewish nation would be Sokunon in 

alarm buries tlie wood, and the pool of Bethesda forms itself on the spot Before 

the Crucifixion the tree rises and floats on the surface of the water, and is taken 
to make the Cross of Jesus. To this story Agnolo added the legend of the " In- 
vention of the Cross " by the Empress Helena. It may be imai^ined that in 
trj'ing to reproduce in a series of views the whole of this complicated legend, 
Agnob, who was not iamous for oompoation, sometunes fiiited to make hb 
scenes intelligible. Hts strong pcnnt was eolour» whidi is very bright and 
harmonious. This happy instinct for colour is especially visible in a fresco in 
the lunette of an arch in the Convent of Santo Spirito, r^MPCsenting a Madonna 
and Child, with St Augustine and St Nicholas. 

The Belle Arti possesses a very fine panel painting by Agnolo Gaddi, which 
was done for the altar of San Brancazio ; it oon^ts of a Madonna and many saints, 
with a beautiful predella of eight scenes from the lives of the Virgin and Santa 
Reparata. Agnolo died In 1396 at about sixty-three years of age, like his father, 
of a malignant fever. His pupils were Antonio of Ferrara, whose works are at 
Castello and Urbino; Stefano da Verona; Agnolo Michele da Milano, and Cennino 
di Drea Cennhu da Colle. None of tiiese had any great genius, nor did they 
influence the rise of art, but the last-mentioned is noteworthy for the light he 
throws on the technical processes and metliod of art <^ the time. His book, 
which was written in 1437, belongs more properly to the seomd era, and will be 
discussed there. 

There is some confusion about the birth and name of a follower of Giotto 
known as Giottino. It has been sand that h» name was Tommaso di Ste&no, but 
the name does not exist in the registers of the tune, aldiotii^ there » a " Giotto 
di Maestro Ste&no, dipintore, 1368." It is therefore probable that he was a 
namesake as well as pupil of the great master, and that he was called Giottino to 
distinguish him. The archives of Pisa also contain an entry of seventy lire given 
to one Giotto, a painter, in 1369, for two scrigni (cabmets) bought from him to 
give to the Doge's wife, Margherita dell* Agnello. 

The son of a painter, Stefano Fiorentino, and scholar of Giotto, the young 
Giottino was bred exclusively to art He imbibed Giotto s spirit and peculiarities, 
which were more congenial to him than the dry naturalistic st}-le of his father, who 
was known as the "ape of nature." Vasarisays he much surpassed his master; 
but though in tedmical excellence he may have rivalled hhn, yet m spirit he was 
iar beneath. Of all the works enumerated by Vasari many are whitewashed over, 
some destroyed by fire, others by time. The best preserved of those e.xtant are 
the frescoes of the Bardi Chapel in Santa Croce, where he has given the life and 
miracles of St Sylvester, and has shown a very good feeling for nature in tlie 

K 2 
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planus growing out of the fissures in the rocks. Of the paintings round the tomb 
of Andrea di Bardi* in dtis diapel the only one which has not been ruined 1^ 
painting over is a solemn likeness of Andrea, but it is far inferior to Giotto's por- 
traiture. A fresco by Giottino exists in the under church at Assisi, in the only spot 
which he found unpaintcd in his day, i.e. an arch over the pulpit The subject 
is a Madonna and aagelt., with a Life of St. Nicholas beneath. His masterpiece 
of panel-painting in tempera exists in the UfiizL It was done for the Church 
of San Romeo, and consists of a dead Christ, surrounded by the Maries and Nico- 
demus and apostles. There is a great deal of expression in the weeping faces, and 
the grouping is very fine; it is indeed llic work in wliich Giottino IS at his best. 
Of his pupils, who were numerous, none became famous, 

We now come to the greatest artist of Giotto's school, Orcagn.\ ' (Andrea di 
Cione), poet, painter, architect, and sculptor. Orcagna is one of the universal 
geniuses of the Greater than Giotto in painting, rivalling Andrea Pisano 
in sculpture, he stands one of the firmest pillars of the Renaissance His earliest 
days were passed in the shop of his brother Nardo, a painter, and he matricu- 
lated in the art in 1343. It is not till nine years after that he api>ears in the list 
of stone and wood carvers in these terms ; " Andreas Cionis vocatus Arcaguolus, 
jMCtor populi Sancti Michaelb de Vicedominis, juravit et promisi^ diete arti, pro 
quo fideiussit Nerius Fioravantis magister in mccclii indie tione sexta die xx 
ottubris" (sic.) From this it would seem more probable that he learned the art 
of sculpture from Neri Fioravanti, than, as Vasari asserts, from Andrea Pisano, 
who died before the year of Orcagna s matriculation. Just as Giotto reflected in 
htt mystic yet tenderly natural subjects the spirit of the poet-monk St Francis, 
so Orcagna, who gave his mind from youth to a close study of Dante, interprets 
the soul of that great poet in his grand and almost awfol fiesooes. His 
imagination, if less delicate than tliat of Giotto, is much more vigorous ; 
while the former gave his mind to saintly legenils aiul impersonihcations of 
virtues, Orcagna wrought out tlie mysteries of life and death, and unveiled the 
horrors of hdl and deeds of demons. He so real&ed Dante's figures of speech 
tiiat he could not resist painting them in tai^;ifale form over and over again ; 
in the Church of Santa Croce, on the walls of the Strozs! Giapet in Santa Maria 
Novella, where he worked with Nardo his brother — he could not even keep the 
tortures of the demons out of a panel picture of the Madonna and saints, 
where they are introduced in crowds struggling for the souls which St Michael is 
weighing. 

(1) Aiulrcj di Bjidt died Ij69. It 14 ctH'-rqiUT.tly his tomb, not liuit oi B«tliii", .i^ i« ;i-u.illy .u!t«n«l, and vho 
dMmili-li l-i'.cr. in 144J. 

(]) Orc.ij;aj 'n thoapht by Ramcihr So be ,1 ciotraction of Arcajjnuoio, his father's Christian oame. Some 
that Arcagnuol'j (Archanccti wa'. .1 s.obnquct ,;i^cn to Andrea himielf, IS iMmucci nuniUilll dllt it H trmitgktt 
ckangcr of gold, but there is no mention of him on the l)«tt of gaU*ffljth» or banlun. 
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The frescoes in the Campo Santo of die " Triumph of Death," and the " Last 
Judgment, " which were formerly thought to be Orcagna's masterpieces, are now 
asaibed to another hand. The pictures are to important in themsetves* and the 
evidence to prove the authorship so vague and uncertain, that we prefer to treat 
of them whilst speaking of Oreagna, referring to a note the conflicting opinions 
of art critics." 

The " Triumph of Death" is the finest satire on the vanity of life that has 
ever been painted. Here the artist treats in the most forcible manner that 
which Holbein, in his " Dance of Death," has rendered only grotesque. 

On the left a gay hunting party, with hawk and hound, are coming down from 
the hills where anchorites live, and lo ' in their very path arc brou|^t face to face 
with Death in the form of skeletons in rega! robes mouldering in open tombs ; in 
the centre a crowd of beggars, maimed, halt, and blind, stretch out eager arms to 
implore the aid of Dath, who, in tlie guise of a fierce woman with huge bat-like 
wmgs, flies down like a vampire on her prey. She does not strike the 
suflering, who crave for her in ai i but flies straight to mar the only bit of 
joyousness in the picture — a garden where poets and ladies are singing beneath 
the trees in a flowery mead, with little loves hovering rouml them. It is 
probable that this part of the picture was taken from tlie " Decameron," for there 
are exactty Boccaccio's ten gay ladks and squires resolutely making merriment in 
a gardm under the very shadow of Death. Whatever its or^in, this is a most 
idyllic bit of pure sensuous enjoyment. Beneadi the feet of Death is a 
heap of corpses of kings, queens, and the great people of the earth ; their 
souls, in the form of infants, soar into the upper air, where a crowd of fearful 
demons and lovely angels strive for the possession of them, the angels in 
(i) Tht ttiUemlat m Uktf « pf d» conSietiDg opinions respecting these ftcKoa ' 

lA— Vawi tmntt that Oracm piinted tbem, anJ tlut when he wa* called to desigs the same srtbjects for Saul* 
Ck«Ci^iB91oitM«klw kftUtbtOtberNndo to finish the "Hell" ia the Campo Santo, which part truly shows signs of 

Jlld>— IICMII. Ckmra md Cavalcatclle— basing their arguments on an anonyntooi US. Of tke tixteenth ccntwy, 
llhic^ dlkaM^ it dbpnles V^.^,,.-, tatxtiaa, does not appear to certify the anthanbip — bare recourte for i»»i»laoce tQ 
IntOBll CvMenM^ and finJi.ig .t style aiare Sienese tlian Floteniine, etpteiaUy in the fart cf "St. Uaearius ami 
tkt iltrmits," give the brothers Lorenzetti the credit of all the three works. 

3rd.— Signer Milaneii, finds in the archives of Florence an MS.INo.ir, clause nil. of the " Codici Gaddiani "), which 
MS., quoting a stin older one by Antonio BUli, dated i^on, cnnl.-.n . on ps^f 18 these words, " Bernardo fu disccpolo 
di Giotto et opcrd a»ai in t'irenze et in altri luoghi. In Tui .iiiiin^c l,i tlii.-si di San Paolo a Ripa d'Aino, ct in 
CMSpa Santo lo InTemo." (Bernardo was scholar of Giotto, and w otkcl nvjcl; in I lruTirc and other plin t s. In PUi 
be painled the CIwrI) of San Paolo a Ripa d'.,Vmo, and .« Cimf .i S^,r!j t/u •• IleU.") This ) 
Bcnntdo Daddi (died 1350). an artut much c^i ' Sachetti. Novclb." ij^>. 

Toaiftont the truth with evidence so sliclu s(.'rtn> jilu-.uU Liip o-^ilili--. Must jirobaWy the thicc wciks, "llcll," 
"Paradkc," and "The Triumph of Death," »ir.' .lil by one arCM. .Xs h>,U-. Vi^iti .inJ ilic anor.ymnai author 
attribute to a Bernardo the " Hell," it might be '.h.il Vawri has only erred slifn- i;i ^ it'iiv aim OK-.ii;:ia'i brotlitr I whose 
name was Kardo), instead of lifrnar.in Dj.ldi. Again, Vasari says Orc.iKTi' r^in-.r Imitic finMi I'isa, Icaxin;; this 
Kardo at woric at the "Hell," and lie tc]i:i>iluri'I, in a larpc fresco at Santj Cioct:, t):e i-nt:rt sLlijuc:-. which lie hjJ 
painted in the Campo Santo, ixctpt the ••St. M.i. ^rta; a'i..i fu- Uirmil^." Now this is iin-i iMly Ilic |iMrl:i)ii Mc-mm. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle esperiaUy judg* i<i \>-i Sit-nrsc. Is it nut jjuiwUlc tlyu the Lorcn^ctli or others n-.^y have 
painted that part, aJu! ih.i! t)rc,i)^n.i, tlir s'.iidcr.t ri( D.intc, may stiU have had a hand in the n.nrs poetic "Par^Jiir," 
and " Death " ? In any case, it does not seem just that tradition should be pat aside at the option of pcrsooal opinion, 
«!«■ ibat aplafoa IcvctiacdbgrdoeimHilMycfidaKa wUdrndmit wortbr of benx^S 
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some cases bearing them away from the very claws of the devils. The 
conception of the angels is charmingly poetic : in lieu of human feet and 
drapery, they have two pairs of wings, with one of which they fly, while 
with the others, which are gracefully closed in undulating lines, they float 
in the pure sky. 

The comjwsition of the " Last Judgment" is more crowded, and by being 
divided first into half by a gigantic scythe, parting Paradise from Inferno, and 
then into parallels, by the grades of die blessed and the degrees of torture 
becomes detached into portions. Taken alone, the Paradise is very beautiful 
and much more entire in composition. Christ and the Virgin sit above in 




Fkom the Tabernacle, in Makblk and Pilecious Stones. By Oecagna. 
Compltttd in A.l>. 1359. In Or San AtichtU, Fhrente. 



separate and equal glories— Christ in pai>al garments, the Virgin as a queen. 
Even in his conception of Christ, the artist is terrible ; the Saviour points to His 
wounded side, and lifts I lis hand with wrathful gestures at the condemned. The 
Virgin, womanlike, pleads for mercy. The aiX)stlcs, saints, and fathers form a circle 
around them ; angels, bearing tlic emblems of the passion, hover above ; below 
are the angelic host, who with loud trumpet call the souls fortli from the tomb, 
placing the redeemed on the right, the cursed on the left, where the flames are 
already bursting out of hell to devour them. 

Such was the first great painting of the " Last Judgment," which was repeated 
over and over again by many later artists, who all drew more or less from its 
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author, be he who he may — Orcagna, Daddt, or the Lorenzetti— and its inspirer 
Dante. MichclaiiL^'cIo, it said, took from this picture his Christ and the \'irgin ; 
but in his comix;^itiun there is mucli less dignity and repose— his mass of strugghng, 
tortured limbs surely is not so expressive as the Canipo Santo winged angels 
dividing the lost firom the saved. 

Like Dante, Orc^a did not hesitate to arbitrate the eternal &te of hb 
contemporaries. He put Pope Clement YI. and the good Florentine doctor 
Dino del Garho into Paradise, and Guardi, the herald of the Commune, and the 
wizard Cecco d .\scoli into Inferno, in the paintings of Santa Croce, which are 
unfortunately destroyed. 

One of Orcagna's best panel pictures is now in the Natioaal Gallery In 
London. It was painted originally for an altar-piece in San Pietro Maggiore, 
Florence, and after being lost for a long |>eriod was found and bought by Signer 
Lombard!, of Florence. It is in the form of a Gothic triptych : the centre 
contains a Coronation of the Madonna with a choir of angels; tlic two wings 
are filled with rows of kneeling saints. 

Orcagna's sculptures are not many ; die chief was the altar in the Church of 
Or San Michelc, which he'had made by closing in the open arches of Arnolfo's 
market place. The altar, which is a large Gothic erection, adorned in the interior 
of the canopy with mosaic, and decorated in every part with sculpture, was made 
to contain Lgolino da Siena's miraculous picture of the Virgin which liad hitherto 
presided over the market The statue of 5l Midud is placed above all under 
a ridi canopy, which rises nearly to the roof. The front of the shrine has bas- 
reliefs from the Life of the Virgin ; the sides are covered with similar rcliefe, 
divided by pilasters sustained by statuettes of the \'irtucs. At the back is 
the ijrand relief of the Death of the Virgin, in which she is surrounded by the 
sorrowful apostles, and angels above are bearing her soul away to heaven. 
In the figure of a spectator with a beard and a hood over hts head, Orcagna 
sculptured his own portrait Beneatih tiiis relief is the s^pnature, ** Amdrxas 

ClOXlS I'ICTOK Fl.ORF.NTlNLS. Ok.VTORU AkCHIMAGISTER K.XTITIT IIUJUS 

MCCCLix." It being always his custom to .sign his paintin;:^s with his 
title of "sculptor," and his sculptures witli that o£ "painter," To his genius 
as a poet several sonnets attest 

Several of his scholars became maricworthy, especially Bemaido Nello di 
Pisa and Francesco Traini, who painted a large pictnre of St Dominic on 
a gold ground, now in the Pisa Academy ; the saint is a little less than life size. 
Another very remarkable picture of Traini is in the Chnrcli of Santa Caterina at 
Pisa ; it is a kind of allegory of St. Thomas Aquinas, an amplification of tlie idea 
of his trachmg which Tadcteo Gaddi dqucted on the wall of the Spanish Chapel 
Tcami was extremely happy m colouring, in which he surpassed Orcagna. 
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It has been doubted if he were indeed Orcagna's papH, but a book in the 
archives of Pistoja speaks of die best masters at diat time in Florence, and after 

Gaddi, Orca(3^na, and others, mentions maesfro Francesco, h (/luile I'stac in 
botegha dellandrea (sic.) (Master Francesco, who works in the shop of Andrea). 

In 1358 Orcagna was made capo maestro of the Duomo of Orvieto, his salary 
fixed at the annual rate of three hundred j;old florins, or twenty-five florins a month, 
he being bound to stay five years. A great dinner was given in his honour at the 
Opera del Duomo. But his attadbment to Fkwence was such that he wa? con- 
stantly returning diither and being recalled. Sometimes, as in February, i jjbo^ the 
Florentines wrote to request tlie Orvietans to give him leave of absence because 
his superintendence was needed at Or San Michele ; then the Orvietans, weary of 




THt BouAt, or Sr. Bnooicr. A«w» tf Smnaxo Aixrnro. 
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waiting for him all the summer, recalled him in August of the same year ; but 

at length, tired of half service, they hnally dismissed him, paying all his salary to 

the 13th of September, 1360. Just at that juncture it pleased him to stay to 

finish a mosaic he had hegm. over the door of die fe^e, and he did not finally 

leave Orvieto till February, 1361." 

Spinello Arctino (1333 ? — 1409 ?), a pupil of Jacopo di Casentino, and a 

worthy disciple of the school of Giotto, is famous for his frescoes in San Miniato, 

Florence and in the Campo Santo, Pisa. 

<i) UOnoili Vawl." voL i, pp. 6il-M^ cenmatario. 
L 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MOSAIC AND METAL WORK. 




OSAIC and Metal Work are two forms of art 
which are distinctively characteristic of the early 
schools derived from the Byzantines ; both had great 
influence on the Italian Renaissance. 

Although, strictly speaking, mosaic, or picturing 
in stone, is a sister art to painting, and metal work, 
being a plastic art, is allied to sculpture, yet in the 
hands of the early Florentine, mosaic takes much 
of the attributes of sculpture, i.e. cutting of stones 



to artistic forms ; and metal-working in its storied altar-fronts, with its rich 
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enamels and coloured gems, became so pictorial tliat one might class the two as 
hybrid arts. 

Mosaic is, like most artistic practices, of Greek origin ; the earliest specimens 
were found in the tomb of the [x>ct Musa;us, from which it is said the name 
" musaic " was derived. Sylla brought the art from Greece to Rome — the most 
ancient Roman mosaic being the pavement of the Villa Barberini at Palcstrina, 
executed by Greek artists.' 

The mosaic of the Battle of Issus, in the Museum of Naples, is the finest pic- 
torial specimen of the Greek "litho-stratico; " it dates from the century before 
Christ Pliny speaks of pictorial mosaic pavements in his time, and V'itruvius 
instances two kinds of mosaic work—" lavoro tessellata," t'.c. the Roman and Byzan- 
tine mosaic, formed of little tesserx ; and the other style which the Italians still call 
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" lavoro in commesso," in which the marble is cut to the form of the design and 
inlaid in other stones. This is the parent of the Florentine mosaics and the 
inlaid floor of Siena Cathedral, as well as of intarsia in wood. As a motle of 
artistic expression, mosaics appear to belong to a low state of art. In Rome they 
only came into favour at the time when artistic feeling was dying out in the luxury 
of the Eastern Empire, and when more attention was given to the richness and 
cost of material than the excellence of art. In Florence we hear of very few 
artists who worked in mosaic after the thirteenth century, until in the decline 
under the luxury of the Medici, when Florentine mosaic arose, and precious 
stones and marbles were again made a means of pictorial expression. The hardness 
and impliability of the material forbids its use in the expression of the highest 

(I) ZobI " KotUie Xoriche del lavori in commcwo," p. 19. 
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art The extent to which mosaic was used by the Byzantine artists b visible 

in the glistening walls of the churches of Ravenna, and that of San Marco at 

Venice. In this latter are three eras of mosaic; the Byzantine portions arc of 
the eleventli century, the Gothic of the fourteenth, and the more modern mosaics 
of the seventeenth century, which are only imitations of the older ones. 

The floor of Torcdlo Cathedral is very similar to those of San Marco and of the 
Church of Murano. The last, dated 1 140, is finer than either, tlic marbles being 
coloiirofl and very variegated, the patterns less conventional. Having the (iothic 
love of animal nature, ihey are tilled witli stag.s, birds, &.c That the practice of 
mosaic took especial root in Venice is very natural, as from the prevalence of 
glass Rianu&cture there were peeuliw fedlities for the production of ridi and lus- 
trous tesserae. To make the background, bits of gold leaf were fused between two 
layers of glass, .so tliat the lirilliancc was incorrndilile. Later processes have made 
use of the metallic oxides to save gold ; but in the early Byzantine mosaics, where 
richness was the object of art, not only gold and silver, but precious stones were 
imbedded in the work. This is especially vinble in the mosaics of Justinian and 
Theodora in the Church of San Vitale at Ravenna, one of whidi is illustrated on 
the preceding page. 

The art was resuscitated in Tuscany in the thirteenth century, when the roof 
of the Baptistery of Florence became for a century a held t)f labour for mosaicists. 
An inscription in die tribune gives die name of Fra Jacopo, a Franciscan, as 
their author : — 

" Annus, Papa tibi nonus cnrrcbat Honori, 
Ac, Fredeiice, tuo quintus monarca deoori, 
yjginiiqdBqiw Criiti can nOle dueentiit 

Tcmpora currctj.int per swula ciincta m.inentis* 
Hog opus incipit Lux Mai tune duodena, 
Qmd Domini lUMtri oonacrvct giMk plena: 

Sancti Francisci Fr.itcr fait hoc oi'icr.itiis, 
Jacobus, in tali pre cunctis arte probatus."' 

Vasari has greatly confused matters by asserting that Fra Jacobi was also called 
Fra Mino, and that he was identical with Jacopo da Torriri, who executed the 
mosaics of the apses of San Giovanni in Laterano and Santa Maria Maggiore in 
Rome ( 1 29 1 - 1 295). Now, besides the fact that the Roman ones are signed Jacobus 
Torriti, without any Indication of monkhood, and the Florentine "Franctsei 

(I) "The nintl) year of Pope Honoriiu wa> flccUnf, 
And thy fifUj year, O Frederic, king of gtacc, 
O! oat Lord Ciitist the twelve hundred twra^^Sh* 
Akcs maf pass, bat this will still cemaio : 
This work — bcgiia on the 1 1th Light of Maf» 
Which may the full crace of our Lord preserve. 
By the Prancitcan bfotber it was done, 
Jacol>ai, is ndi «it approved btfoic ill netun." 
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Frater Jacobus," we have the chronological difficulty of how the Fra Jacopo, who 
in 1225 was " pre cunctis arte probatus," " approved before all other artists," and 
therefore of an age to be a master, could be working in Rome in 1 295 at the age 
of more than a hundred ? It must be, therefore, that Jacopo Torrili was a perfectly 
distinct person from the Florentine monk I'"ra Jacopo, who worked at tlie Bai> 
lister)' frescoes. 

He was, however, only one of a long line of artists who worked at the 
roof of the Baptistery. Andrea Tafi, who is better known as the easily deluded 
master of that practical joker Buffalmacco' than for the excellence of his own works 
of art, was employed there in the latter part of the thirteenth centurj', and com- 




Christ before PixAxr. Mosaic. 
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pleted the tribune after Fra Jacopo. In 1298 a Maestro Francesco was dis- 
missed from the works by the Consuls of the Arte di Calimala (cloth dressers), who 
had undertaken the patronage of the work. Mention is also made of a 
Maestro Bingo and Maestro Pazzo in 1302, who were expelled with great 
ignominy for stealing glass and materials. In 1388 a Zaccheria d'Andrea 
is mentioned as restoring the mosaics which Fra Jacopo had placed on the front 
of San Miniato the century before; and in 1402-4 Filippo di Corso again 
mended that mosaic and continued those of the Baptister)'. The Gaddi also 

(I) Sec Sacckctii, "Novella," 191. • 
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vwked here, and lasdy old Alesso Bakkmnetti (1437-99), widi h» young pufMl 

Ghirlandajo.' As far as regards Florence this style of mosaic - the combination 
of minui(- tesserae — began and ended in these two buildings : the Baptistery and 

San Miniato. It evidently did not suit the 
expanding ideas and free execution of Italian 
artists; but in its stead arose another kmd of 
inlaid maiUe, chiefly adapted at first to archi* 
tectiiral adornment, and at length developing into 
the well-known Florentine mosaic. 

This mosaic in siliceous stones had an 
Eastern or AraUc origin, and was probably 
imported into Tuscany by Niocola Ptsano, as it 
was into Rome by the Cosmati, and derived 
by both from the |X)lychrome decorations of 
those churches of Southern Italy which were 
erected in the eleventh century. The first 
Cosnut and 'his sons LtKa and Giovanni are 
known to have worked at the inlaid pavement 
in the Duomo of Anagni in 1226, and on their 
return to Rome introduced that peculiar mixture 
of sculpture and mosaic whidi marks aU the 
works of the school of the Cosmati for a hundred 
and fifty years afterwards.' Their tabernacles 
were adorned with disks of porphyry, giallo and 
rosso antico, and serpentine, &c., from the ruins 
of andent pavements. Here we have another 
instance of an art taking root tn a congenial soil 
and where the materials at hand afford a facility. 
When Niccola I'isano imported it into Pisa and 
Siena, beginning by adorning his pulpits, he had, 
it is true, no (UOm of rare ancient marbles from 
which to draw his materials, such as the Cosmad 
found in Rome, but there were quarries of varie- 
gate! marble at hand — brown, white, yellow, 
grt'cn, and red. Arnolfo, Niccola's pupil, made 

'counoo. UcLic ^TmBCommln. f °^ '"'^'"^ "^'^^^ Florence; 

Ai*»jMMi««rf7«/5im A«fc/SMr/frir«f«, tustead of ornamenttiK tombs, he encrusted all 

war Xome. Aiml A.n. Itjp. 
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his giant cathedral with them. It is to the outer walls of the Duomo, that gigantic 
work of intarsia, that we must look as hang lixt parent of Ftoeeot'dab moiaie. 

Duocio further developed the art in Siena by making it pictorial in his floor 
of Siena Qithedial, which was finished g;randly by Beccafuml. Duccio began 
the pavement in 1310, as is proved by a document in the archives of the Spedalo of 
Sirna,' which speaks of " Maestro Duccio che fa '1 musaico del pavimcnto della 
Cattedrale." Anotlicr parchment in the archives of tlie Duomo (No. 207) orders 
di%enoe in the undertaking, and commissions ten ** maestri laptdari" to do the 
work uiuU r Duccio. Their names were Andrea di Ventura, Camaino Ji Cres- 
cenzio, Tofano di Manmi, \'anni iH PalmuTO, \'ciitur;i I*a;:janisc:lii(), Ciido di 
Matlco, Corsino di Guidone, Fuccio della Fa\a, \'anni di Bcntivcnga, and 
Ceffo di Ventura. The parts executed by Uuccii) and his assistants are The Jive 
Amonf9 Kings killed hy Joshua / Samson killing Philistines with the jawbone of 
an Ass ; and Absalom hung to the Tree by his Hair. Beccafumi continued the work 
after Duccio by adding the Sacrifice of Isaac, and Adam and Eve after the Fall, 
but he soon f:rave up Scripture illustration, and M-ent off into symbolism. I n liis day 
the classic furore had begun, and in the part of the floor which he designed Uie sibyls 
mii^le with the prophets, Socrates and Crates climb the mountain virtue, phUo- 
sophers surround the wheel of fortune, and Hermes Trismegistus is hrov^ht into 
communion with Christian characters. This exquisite pavement is quite distinct in 
its technical formation from true mosaic, which is the putting together of tesserrc of 
varied colours ; it is rather an intarsia in stone. The figures are cut out of a ground- 
work of marble, and the cavity filled with a similar piece of another colour. Thus 
in mosaic the pieces are of a uniform shape, in intarsia they follow the lines of the 
subject The cement used in mosaic proper is of" pecc g:reca " (resin) and white 
wax. Later imitations of the floor of Siena were made by the more easy process 
of filling the cavities, which are first roughly cut out willi a scalpel, with a- very 
hard cement made of resin, pitch, gumlac, white wax, sand, and marble powder. 

The later devd<^ent of Florentine mosaics belongs chronologically to the 
art of die socteenth century, and will be spoken of in the chapters on that q)odw 

MSTAL^WORKINa 

Metal-working is the elder brother of sculpture, and may almost have ranked 
as a primitive art. All the early nations were famous for their gold-working ; 
see the account of tlic golden bowls which Croesus, the Lydian, gave to the temple 
at Delphi, the Salic dildds of Numa in primitive Rome, the adornments vX. the 
tabemade made by the Israelites in the desert, the beautiful gold-work of the 
Phoenidans, tiie exquisite art of the Etruaeans» while for tiie archaic Greek per- 

(I) RdnifMiHi AitfaU ScMf^otom. I., p.. 375. 
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fection it is enough to read Homer's description of the shield of Achilles. As to 
the skill of the Trojans themselves, Schlieman's discoveries of the so-called trea- 
sure of Priam speak volumes. 

The practice of metal-worlcfaig suffered the same vicisdtiuiles as other arts under 
the same influences. I n the hands of the Byzantines it was made the means of pro- 
fuse and costlv decoration, but the form was alivnv?; conventional, stiiT, and lacking 
the t^race of a free art ; the h^jurcs crowded but badly grouiied and iil-propor- 
tioned, the scroll-work rich but heavy in outline, tlie ideas bound like the hand 
of the artist to represent only the austere solemnity of a religion which in its 
horror of paganism eschewed all the pleasures and beauties of human life whidi 
pagan life and art had appropriated. Beauty of form and How of limb were 
denied them, but richness became their highest aim ; to lavish as much money 
as possible on their basilicas, altars, and sanctuaries seemed the object of patrons 
of art from Justinian's reign till die iallof the Eastern Empire. 

Between the years 498 and 514 the h^h altar of the basilica of San Pietro, in 
Rome, was under Pope Symmachus plated with silver, and all the chalices^ candle- 
sticks, &c., for its use were of gold enriched with precious stones. 

In Sanu Sophia, at Constantinople, the altar stood under an arcade supported 
by silver pillars, and with an archftrave adorned with silver statues and tablets 
in nieUo. The altar- firont was formed of a plate of gold, enriched with predous 
stones and enamel. The or pulpit^ was covered widi a canopy lined with 
gold and precious stones. 

Similar altar-fronts to the one described at Santa Sophia are still extant in 
Southern Europe — such as the Pala d'Oro, at San Marco, Venice ; the silver-gilt 
altar at Monza, which is covered with scenes from Scripture in ref&ussit and die 
similar one at Sant' Ambrogio, in Milan, where the " maestro faber " Wolvinus 
told the whole story of St. Ambrose in silver reliefs in A.S. 825. AU the three 
are inlaid with coloured enamels and precious stones. 

The Pala d'Oro is about ten feet long by sLx feet nine inches high, and differs 
from the other two mentioned, in die pictures which compose it being inlaid in 
coloured enamels instead of repoussi. There are twenty-seven squares id the 
inner border alone, each of which contains a scene from .Scripture. Every separate 
figure and morsel oi smalto is separated from the surrounding ones by a fine line 
of filigree gold, so that the effect is more hke that of a coloured glass window than 
a paintii^ in enamel The dividing lines and open spaces are covered with jewels 
pearls^ and even cameos, and the centre is divided into forty-diree arches and five 
circular medallions, each of which contains a picture in stnalto. There are several 
larger arches all similarly adorned in the upper part ; and a beautifully-chased 
scrollwork, in a double row, forms an outer framework to the whole. The Pala 
d'Oro was made at Constantinople in a.d. 976. 
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The account of the golden thrones of the Emperors Arcadius and Theophilus, 
the latter overshadowed by a tree of gold with golden birds in it, are sufficient to 
show not only the skill of Byzantine goldsmiths, but the diffused practice of the 
art in those days. , 

U nder the Lombards, gold working became, like their sculpture and archi- 
tecture, solid, realistic, and unrefined. The crowns and other treasures of Queen 
Theodolinda, at Monza, are pure specimens of Lombard gold-work. Of solid 
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inartistic forms, their chief adornments are a few scrolls and dragons incised on 
the surface and large uncut precious stones rudely mounted. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries metal-working, like all other arts, was 
almost entirely kept alive by the monks. Barbarian invasion and rule had driven 
this art out of secular life, and, with literature and painting, it secluded itself in the 
convents. The abbeys of Monte Cassino and Subiaco, of St Gall in Switzerland, 
and of Reichenau in Germany, Ely and St Albans in England, Tours and St 
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Denis in France, were a few among the many ecclesiastic schools of metal- 
workers, illuminators, and literati 

The monk Theophilus, in his treatise on Art, written in the twelfth cen- 
tury, gives minute directbns for gold-worldng, as wdl as for niello and enamel 

(or snmlto), showing the diversity of styles practised by those ecclesiastic artists. 

To their industry we are indf;btc(l for a lar^e number of the pyxes, 
chalices, crosses, and reliquaries of ancient work which 611 English and 
Continental museums. Perhaps the finest specimens are the candlestick of 
GkNicestier Cathedral, of the twelfth century, now in South Kensington Museomi 
and the great caiulU-stick of Milan, which is a mixture of Gothic life and Byzan- 
tine skill, full of intricate scrolls and numberless fig'urts anJ animals. 

The Ciolhic artists in Germany were not behind their southcr-i rn'-^hhours in 
the practice of gold- working, and if we may judge from tlie golden altar front which 
the Emperor Henry 1 1, gave to the Cathedral of Bade about the year 1003, we find 
diat they had a more enlarged style of composition. Here the design is not cut up 
into numberless little compartments, but the wliolc front is divided into five bold 
arclics ; tlie centre one contains a fii^nrc of Christ, the others of saints ; the orna- 
mentation is full of rich scrolls and foliage. Much of the fine Gothic 
metal-work of this epoch was executed at Hildeshdm, in Hanover, where 
a large school of goldsmidis flourished in the tendi and eleventh centuries. A 
great number of the fine reliquaries now in church treasuries and museums were 
produced here. Perhaps the largest pieces of Gothic !;oId-\vork of the twelfth 
century are the shrine which contains the skulls of the Three Kings at Cologne, 
and the shrine of Qtariemagne at Aix-la-Chapdlc' 

Most reliquaries took an architectural type, and were made with arched niches, 
colonnades, and gable roofs. Even the censers were adorned with towers or 
pinnacles, and had Gothic windows for perforations. 

The Italians of the thirteenth and foiu-teenth centuries did not, however, 
confiae their talents to ecclesiastic purposes. As we have observed, warfare and 
rd%ion were equally important to diem, and they put die most exqukite sldll into 
the manufacture of their armour. A visit to the museum at the Bargello, in 
Florence, is sufficient to prove this. It conuins some splendid designs in nieHn 
and rrpousst^ for shields, cuirasses, and helmets, wliile the most ori^^inal and 
artistic imagination is displayed in the varied shapes of sword-hilts. The 
Ftorenttne custom of laying up the mcreaang riches of the citizens in a tangible 
form in their houses was also a great encouragement lo die goldsmith's talent 
Mcsscr Agnolo Pandolfini, who lived in the fourteenth century, and gives us a 
perfect picture of domestic life and economy at that time, alludes to this custom. 
He teUs his sons that after his marriage he took his bride all over the house, 

(0 Now in tlx iltu^ (k aott)', Pam. 
11 i 
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and diowed her aH his housdiold stores, from die fruit and corn in die attics to 

the wine and firewood in the cellars, after which he took her to his own chamber, 
and having locked the door, lest any one should cntt^r, he opened all his -ward- 
robes and cassoni (chests), and showed her his treasures in the shape of ta[jestries, 
embroidered robes, silver vessels, and jewels. In a close conimunity like a city 
republic, this private storinj^ of wealth in the form of pkte and jewdtery is veiy 
iisuaL The same thing took place in the ancient Greek republics, and Homer's 
writings give us to understand that treasure was laid up in the same form in die 
houses of Troy. 

In the earlier days of the Florentine Republic, the industrial arts were 
ocmsidered of so mudi more importance than the luxurious ones, diat neither 
die goldsmiths nor artists were numbered among die guilds ; the former were 
incorporated in the " Arte della Seta " (guild of silk merchants), and the latter 

with the " Speziali," or apothecaries. 

But in the fourteenth century, when increasing wealth encouraged the 
decorative arts, we find all kinds of artists taking a h^h standii^ among the 
buigliers, having dieir own statutes and rules, and possessing a great tniluence on 

so : !( t\ The goldsmiths were especially potential ; their influence changed the 
style of Florentine art, and is apparent throughout the whole line of fifteenth 
century painters, from Paolo Uccello to Verrocchio ; through them also the arts 
of engraving and printing were invented — discoveries which clianged the whole 
history of Ae world. 
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SECOND ERA. THE DEVELOPMENT. 



CHAPTER I. 
LITERARY BIAS. 

HE fifteenth century — that age of the greatest 
development of art, the deepest researches of lite- 
rature, the utmost refinement of intellect, and 
alas ! the deepest abasement of morals — was 
dominated by so many different influences that 
it is extremely difficult to analyze. In literature, 
as in art and sculpture, we recognise two distinct 
stages : the first half of the century, presided 
over by Cosimo, is marked, in literature, by 
earnest research ; in sculpture, by the simple artistic force of Donatello's 
school ; in painting, by the spiritualism of Fra Angelico, and the truth-seeking 
of Masaccio. The second, over which Lorenzo il Magnifico ruled, is stamped 
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by a surfeit of classicism in literature, which, acting on sensuous minds, bad 
the strange double action of refining' the mtetlect and lowering the ptorak. The 
sculptors, in place of Donatt Ko's; straightforward rugged truth, aim at intense 
outward polish and grace of attitude; the painters take either one side or 
the other, and this era is marked by two st\'lcs : the classic ideal, shown forth 
by Botticelli, and the realistic, by Gozzoli and Ghirlundajo. 

Petrardi*s ** humanistic " teaching influences the whole age. Everywhere 
rings the echo of Roger Bacon's words, " Man»by the help of nature, can do alt 
things," and the dcpp study of the classics stren.q'thcned tliis belief in the power 
of the human intellect. The old universities, established in the thirteenth 
century in all Italian towns for the training of divines and jurisconsults, were no 
longer enough. Gredc chairs and dassic schools must be established. Luigi 
Marslgli, the monk (a scholar of Petrarch) who had combated die heresy 
introduced by Averrho&s, doubting the immortality of the soul — started a 
learned academy in his con'vent of Santo Spirito. One of his scholars, Coluccio 
Salulati, Chancellor of the Republic in 1375, translated Dante into Latin, and 
collected Gi«ek MSSw 

In i39<i, Emanuele Chiysoloras, a learned Byzantine was induced by 
Nioool6 Niccoli and Palla degli Strozzi to take the Greek chair in Florence, at 
a salary of one hundred and fifty gold florins, afterwards raised to two hundred 
and fifty. From that time the Greek revival flourished vigorously. Every 
Florentine became a classic, the ridi collected manuscripts, the enthusiastic 
travelled far and wide, finding precious Codices mouldering in convent ^lars, 
or feeding the rats in unused garrets. Boccaccio wept in the attic of HontS 
Cassino over the ruined manuscripts, which the monks had cut up page by page 
to make charms and psalters for women and boys. Poggio Bracciolini found 
Quintilian in a mouldy dungeon of St. Gall, Constance, and bribed a monk to 
Steal a Livy from anotiier convent. Leonardo Bruni discovered Cicero's Letters 
as near home as Pistoja ; while Aurispa, in 1423, went farther afield and 
brought 238 Codices from Byzantium. The finding of some of the lost books of 
Li\'y was a pul)lic festa ; ihf* first entire Sophocles was welcomed with ecstacies. 
The Italian language went almost out of use, except in household life. Public 
qteedies, sermons, embassies, wedding odes, and funeral orations wei« all made 
in Latin. Eloquence became the desideratum, but it was a pedantic, ^oweiy, 
and classic eloquence. Manetti was one of the most famous Renaissance 
orators. So fluent and fascinating was he that Pope Nic holas V. remained 
motionless for an hour and a half while be spoke, and King Alfonso, of Naples, 
at another time was so lost in admixatioii that he foiigot to brush the flies off 
his face whilst he listened.* This Renaissance doquence was very different firom 
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the rhetoric of more ancient times, or even from that taught by Bruno Casini in 
1340, wh«it he gave lessons in declamation, teaching gesticulatioit as part of 
the art. 

In its moral aspect, what effect had this intense reverence for classics 
on the public mind ? Taking hold only on the sensuous side, losing- sight 
of the beautiful and pure myths of nature in the legends of the gods, they saw 
only the human beauty, and worshipped it. Instead of a Venus emblematising 
universal love, so pure and celestial that flowers spring up benetth her footsteps, 
their idea was narrowed to a beautiful form and an impure idea. Instead of the 
fertilising rays of Apollo, the sun-god, they only saw the human passion. 

Thus stripping classicism of its deepest meanings — for in primitive times 
its roots were certainly in religion — they made it purely inteilcctual and 
sensuous, and it is this misapprehension of the first simple meaning of the 
Greek myths which rendered the classicality of the Renaissance so sensuous in 
feeling. Its intellectuality fed the vivid imaginations of a sprightly, keen- 
witted people, and they became the most brilliant of their age ; hut its 
sensuality pandered to the lowest feelings of a race bred for centuries to 
Strife, abased by struggling against despots, using cruelty against cruelty, 
lowered by immorality chiefly among their priests and rulers ; and in this rank 
soil it took root and grew till the age was as much overshadowed by the 
foul parasite of immorality as it was adorned by the richest blossoms of art and 
literature. This corruption is not, however, to be wholly placed to the score of 
clubsicism ; the reign of the despots, with tlie unavoidable lowering of 
morals under such a rule, was probably a great cause of it. These tyrants, 
who had seized on almost every city of Italy, had obtained power b) force, and 
held it by cruelty; the people must needs oppose frauti by fraud, or be op- 
pressed — must shed blood for blood, or suffer. What could be the moralt of 
such a people ? 

De^otism tn its simplest form is a natural outgrowth of feudalism : in the 
case of small states with no fixed government, it is simply a ruling by force 

instead of cither hereditary right or special fitness. Larger kingdoms are 
saved the disasters of this period by their rulers holding the office of king by 
divine right, and their power being fenced round by a machinery of government 
The deq»tiara of ^ cities of Italy m the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
was, however, of a more complicated kind ; combining courtliness and absolute 
power in a remarkable manner. Frederick II. of Naples, although in himself a 
great and wise king, was not only the type of a class, but absolutely the first 
courtly despot. Learning his laws as well as Eastern art from the Saracens, 
who ruled Naples before him, he introduced habits of princely living and luxury 
with that magnificence of state which made die outward brilliance of Italian 

« 
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courts, and jiractised the despotic policy of concentrating in his own household 
all the offices and functions of the state. In his own kingdom the effect was 




Jut, TxilMrii ot' LuVE. /■at'4imiU cf a wooitttl from Triumfhi dtl Ptlnnha," I'tnut. A.b. 1488. 

not disastrous, as his character was just ; but the same policy in the hands of 
his Vicar in the north, Ezzelino da Romano, displayed its very worst consc- 
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quence*?, and the brutal Q-wcrnor stands for all time as the very type* or indeed 
fountain-head, of the most monstrous despotism. 

Of course, power wliich U maintained entirely by force cannot depend for its 
militaiy strength on the patriotism of tbe oppressed subjects, and mercenary 
armies are the next step. The foreign armies of die thirteenth century, and the 
companies led by Condottieri In the fourteenth, are proofs of iho inabih't}' of 
tj-rants to maintain their power by their own right; and a sufficient idea of the 
debasing influence of this kind of government is seen in the Condottiere Duke 
Werner, or Guamieri, whose great companies fought in turns for the Lords of 
Montserrat, Scala, Carrara, Este, and Gonzaga, against the Visconti in 1348, 
and who had the audacity to display his true mottvps and those of his employers 
by writinfj on his breastjjlatP, " Enemy of God, of Pity, and of Mercy." Under 
such a rule the whole moral code must necessarily be debased. Virtues are 
depressed into weaknesses, and vices raised into the only means of power. 

Significant signs of the times are found in the &ct that Qrrannicide was 
thought honourable, and that Donatello's "Judith " was placed at the gate of 
the public palace of Florence in 1495, " /V/ c rem pi urn safufh puhlicrr prisucrc." 

The three youths who killed Galeazzo Sforza looked on themselves as 
martjrrs. Algiati, as he died on the racle, exclaimed, "Mors acerba fama 
perpetua stabit vetus memoria facti." Guicciardini says, ** Those are few who 
are realty moved to tyiannicide by mere love of the liberty of their countr}', 
' a quali si conviene suprema lauda.' " ' This same Guicciardini, who holds up 
the faults of his age to view, thus confesses to his own weakness in giving up his 
principles for his temporaiy benefit, "No man hates the ambition, avarice, 
eflemtnacy of the priests more tiian I do, &c. My position under several Popes 
has compelled me to desire their aggrandisement for the sake of my own profit. 
Otherwise I should have loved ^^a^tin Luther like myself" Take again 
Macchiave!!i 3=? a ??ig'n of the times, whether we read his " Principe " as a satire 
or as bond-Jtdc counsel, he gives us a true picture of the corruption of the age. 
We see despots maintaining their power by deliberately murdering atl who 
threaten them, scheming one against the other, breaking promises when to their 
own advantage, justifying lies for self- aggrandisement, and practising in them- 
selves all the worst vices of the worst people. 

If such conduct as this was the only way to power, what wonder that the 
whole people was demoralised ? It was indeed time for Savonarola to lift up 
his vcMce and prophesy the destruction of this modem Nineveh, crying, 
" Reform or be scourged." 

The whole mass was not yet leavened, however ; some few staunch citizens 
remained uncorrupted, some few classic students were morally elevated by their 
(I) QaiedttdlnL KcaJncBtodintiiM. 0/. JtM#.«val.iL,p.sJ. (>} OniedirdtaL Riceiidl. NciB. <^JM 
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Studies. It is enough to read tbe good lives of *' iUustrioiis** men, written by 

old Vespasiano di Bisticchi, and to trace the effect of one man's teadhinj^ of 
classic Icarning^ in the scholars of Vittorino da Feltre, who brought up the 
two noblest Italian rulers — the good Frederick, Duke of I 'rhino, and his \Yife 
Elizabeth Gonzaga — together with a host of the purest and most briUiant men 
of the age. Traversaii was famed as one of the finest dassic scholarst Init he 
did not lose his Christianity. He moddled his eloquence upon the example of 
the ancients, but he never quoted a pagan idea. When Cosimo obliged him to 
translate Diogenes Laertius, he bemoaned the^task in bitterness. It is only 
when learning gets into the hands of coai^e sensual men like Panormita 
(BeccadeUi) and Fllelfo that it does harm, and renders debasement more 
base bjr gilding it with inteUect The ultimate cause of the dedine was not 
in classic learning itself, but in the misuse of it in coarse hands — ^the 
keeping it only for the pleasure of the body through the mind, not for the 
elevation of the soul. 

And now it is time to inquire how this seething atmosphere of learning and 
d^MAvity affected art; for, strange tt> say, it was the principal moving' cause 
of its rise by exciting the higher intellectual qualities of artists, and yet, under 
other circumstances, equally a reason of its decline. The fact that as yet art 
was chiefly devoted to religious purposes, such as the adornment of churches, 
helped to keep the immoral element out of it, whilst the intellectual influence 
furnished die veiy food on which it tiirove. The vivid imagination of the 
artist was fed by the poesy of classicism ; the discovery of antique statues, as 
well as of MSS. , awoke his highest emulation, and trained his taste for correct 
form, while the Italian's vivid enjoyment of life in a beautiful sunlit land stimu- 
lated him to a deep love of nature. Obliged by demand to paint Madonnas, 
saints, and angels, a religious train of thought was engendered in die artist, 
which counteracted much of the humanism which was ruining his fdlow-mea. 

Art was still the teacher, and so its aims were kept high ; the study of the 
sweet old Bible stories, the saintly legends, the holy teaching of St. Francis 
and his followers, left little room for the classic impurities of literary courtiers 
and professors to corrupt the minds of the artists of the first half of the fifteenth 
centuiy* Even when not exclusively rdigious, art more naturally drew its 
inspirations from poesy, rather than deeper intellectual sources. The gay sweet 
songs of the Troubadours still echoed through the land, and chivalric legends 
were an ine.\hausiible theme. The delicate sonnets of Petrarch and the terrible 
but entrancing imaginings of Dante had still a hold on &e minds of the people, 
and by their richness of idealiQr kept the artists, who are always the intetpceters 
of allegoiy and mysticism, from becoming enslaved by humanism. 
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f'^^:.^^':^Aj\}^^^^^ was affected by classicism before 

M)\i^^&?A \^^^T"4i P^'"^'"g was. While Cosimo's agents were seek- 
i'^C^^^v Ai^ VI /'iiZi^ MSS. through the worid, and the Romans 

were beginning to unearth the marvels of antique 
art buried in their city, Brunellesco' and Dona- 
tello went to Rome to study the antique with all 
the enthusiasm of artists. Brunellesco, convinced 
from his late defeat by Ghiberti in the competition 
for the Baptistery gates that he would not become 
famous in sculptiue, determined to make a name as an architect. He must have 
had some strong presentiment of that revival of ancient forms which became the 
strongest feature in Renaissance architecture when he sold his podcre (farm) to 
obtain means to go and study architecture in Rome. His youthful fHend Dona- 
tello accompanied him, and gave his mind to sketching the fragments of friezes, 
torsi, and statues, lying about among the ruins. The strongest trait in Brunel- 
lesco's character was his ambition, the next his selfishness, which, as we shall see, 
developed itself later. At present his ambition had taken the high flight of schem- 

(t) EUlppQ di Ser BraacUeicot • aoiaij of Slcraoe. Filippo^ tlw uchitect, «u bon 1377, died 1446. 
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ing to place the dome on Arnolfo's great church, that architect having built it on 
80 vast a plan that hitherto no one had dared to bridge over the immense chasm. 
Filippo spent days dreaming beneath the great dome of the Pantheon, till at 

length its secrets were all stored in his mind ; then he returned to Florence, and 
appeared at a meeting, convened in 14 17 by the " Opera del Duomo," to discuss 
the ways and means of roofing the central part of the church.' Here, after 
various wild plans had been proposed, Brunell^oo oAered to undertake the work, 
but said the wall must be raised and a wide cornice erected to bear the weight. 
His plan was not at once accepted, because he declined to reveal it entirely, but 
he made models in secret, in some of which Donatello and Nanni di Banco assisted. 
His own positive assurances of power, and the incapacity of any other master in 
Floraice to attempt tiie work, caused Ihe committee to recall him from Rome 
whither he had gone a second time, and in the presence of the Opera (or 
Company of Works) of the Duomo and the Consuls of the Arte della I^na« 
who were great patrons of art, Brunellesco, in a loni; sperc h, without revealing- 
the means he intended to adopt, so impressed them with his power that they 
accepted his model and on April i6th, 1420, elected him ca/>o macsiro, in company 
with Ghiberti and Battista d' Antonio,* at a salary of three golden florins a 
month each. Still they had not full confidence in hun, and made so many 
stiq-.q'estions that I"ilij>pr) ft.-lt constrained to put his plan into writinq^ and submit 
it to them, bc^iging to ha\'e the '=a!e stiperintender.ee of it. The thorn in his 
flesh was Lorenzo Ghiberti — that the rival who had outdone him in the glory 
of sculpture should be placed to share the &me of the dome, which was entirely 
his own design, was too much for his forbearance, and he determined to oust 
Ghiberti from his office at any cost. He tried to quarrel with him, but his 
friend was slow to take offence; then he left him alone to the onerous duties 
of master architect, betaking himself to bed, having first locked up all his plans 
and modds. Of course Ghiberti refused to superintend this part of the work, 
into which he had not been initiated, and Brundlesco as strongly refused to 
come forward till he should be r( cog^nised as sole architect. Ghibvti was forced 
to take the work in hand, and, us he could not succee<1, Brunellesco was at lenc^h 
pronounced sole architect of the cupola, at a salary of eight and a half florins 
a month ; Ghiberti being retained as master of the other works in progress, at 
three florins as before, and quite content to confine his slight architectural 
capacities to the decoration of mndows. 

Brunellesco' s Jealousy of fame was shown in other ways besides his behaviour 
to Ghiberti. He had invented a species of machine for carr\'ing merchandise 
and heavy weights across the Arno at much less fatigue and expense than the 

(l) An iUustralion will be foaml oo p. 4}. • 
(s}G>)W,«Cnt(nJbcdl4,» VOL L, pp. 547-^49. MIhci|, "AoboI: Vani^*vol.lL.p.33i> 
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methods then in use, bat he infused to make his invention public, lest others 
should reap the benefit The Republic, to obtain the use of it, was cdnstrained 

to make a decree that no one should use any means of transport of merchandise 
across the Arno except that made by Filippo Brunellesco himself, unless with 
his consent. This is, jirobably, the nrsi historic mention of a patent. Private 
feelings apart, Fi.ippo was a thorough worker, and the greatest genius in 
architectnie. He gave his own personal supervision to eveiy part, inspecting 
the day for the bricks, and then the 1 ricks themselves; he overlooked the 
stones to see if there were, any flaws in ihem, and then investiL^'ated the mortar; 
he himself gave the models for the iron i^irders. for the wooden suj;ports, and for 
the shaping of each stone. His trouble was well repaid by seeing the gigantic 
cupola rise secure in air on its eight chains of stonework, till the grandeur of 
Brunellesco's dome had almost overshadowed the beauty of Arnolfo's church. 
His life did not go smoothly, however, after he had ousted Ghiberti. lie 
neglected to i>ay his annua! tax after matriculation, and the Consuls of the 
*'Arte dei Maestri" imprisoned him for debt; on which the Opera of the 
Duomo were so irate that they assembled, August 20th, 1454. and decreed in 
council Aat Brunellesco should be liberated, and the ** Arte dei Maestri *' 
imprisoned, probably on the plea of hindering public works.' 

The first stone of the lantern was laid in 1445, and was blessed b\- St. 
Antonino; the last was consecrated by Archbishop Giovanni Neroni, in the 
presence of the Chapter of the Duomo, the Signoria and Gon&kiniere, in 1461 ; 
Brunellesco not K^ng to see the final triumph of his great work. Filippo was the 
architect of several other buildings in Florence, such as the Los L;ia of the Found- 
ling Hospital on the Piazza SS. Annun/iata, which Luca della Kobliia dt.corated 
prettily with his circular reliefs (jf swathed infants; the Palazzo Quaratesi on the 
Piazza of Ognissanti, and part of the Piiti Palace ; as well as the Chapel of the 
Pazsi in the cloisters of Santa Croce, an octi^nal building of Renaissance s^le, 
with a dome ; this also was adorned with terra-cotta reliefs by Luca della Robbia. 

The Church of Santo Spirito, which was built from Brunellesco's desitjns 
nft'-r his death, is one of the finest buildings he conceived. It is in the form of 
a Latin cross ; the colonnade which forms the aisles is carried round the 
transepts and choir, giving a very noble appearance to the building. 

The return to the pilasters and architraves of Roman architecture, which 
Brunellesco had introduced, instead of what Vasari calls the " todesca e 
barbara" (barbarous Gothic), was followed by other architects, especially his 
two contemporaries, Michelozzo Michcloz/i/ and Leon Battista Albert!. ^ 

(i) Morrni, " Out Viir ili BiuutUi -j..." »74-7&. AUo MiJ.iiiL-i. ■' \tr.\-,t ; \'^-.ari,'' vol. il.. p. j6». 
(1) Michelouo, son of Bai:i^ljtnin<o ili Gliciardo di Bcw^o^nonc , bom li'jij, dunl 14*9. 

AII>erti,MaoraFlariemiiici>oble,wa*tNitnFeb. iSth, 1 398, at Venice, wIkk hUliimi>)r,betiia evict at tin liaM, 
< wiif w i WM i g j ka 1471. 
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The first, who began by studying sculpture under Donatello, became, after 
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Brunellesco's death, the great palace builder and the architect of the day. To 
him Cosimo de' Medici, his great friend and patron, confided the erection of the 
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palace in Via Larga, now known as the Riccardi Palace. Such confidence 
and love existed between Cosimo and Michdozzi that, when the former was 
exiled in 1433, the latter accompanied htm to Venice, and remained with him till 
his return to Florence, whcii the architect was set to work in repairing Ai nolfo's 
Palazzo della Signon'a, which in some parts wa-s prunounceJ un.safc. His next 
work was to build the Convent of San Marco (begun 1437), which he made a 
shrine for the genius of Fra Angeltco and a home for the reformer Savonarola. 
No sooner was that finished than Cosimo found him employment at Careggi, 
in building tlie magnificent McJici Villa, and another villa at Fiesole, for 
Giovanni, Cosimo's .son. Here, in after days, Lorenzo and his train of 
classic poets met, and talked of Plato on the spacious terrace which overlooks 
Hocetice. 

The Tomabuoni and Ricaadi Palaces are also from Michelojirzi's designs 
— all his works have the ancient Florentine characteristics, with more or 
less of Roman style intermixed. In the huge stones of the rustic basements 
we recognise that Etruscan massiveness which has for ages been the special 
mark of Tuscan buildinga: in the Cortile vndi its ^Uated aicadet— the 
invariable centre of all Italian palaces — ^the ancient atrium which was common 
in both Rome and Etruria is reproduced ; it is chiefly in the pilasters and 
architraves of the palatial facades that Michel022i and Albert! have shown the 
spirit of classic innovation. 

Leon Battista Alberti, courtier, poet, painter, and architect, was a very 
embodiment of the spirit of tiie age. Bom of a noble family* and higfhly 
educated, he shone in society; endowed with a fine physique and great strength, 
he excelled in all knlgditly .sports; was victor in the tournament and of great 
prowess in the hunting--field. He could sing charming- canzoni of Ins own 
composition to his lute or mandoline ; he could take a standing leap over 
his horse, and was the most expert swordsman of his time. But his especial 
predilections were art and architecture. 

His classic researches led him to the study of Vitruvius, and he .shows the 
influence of the Roman architect in all his buildings, which mark in a high degree 
the Renaissance style at its best. The Palazzo Rucellai, Morence (of which we 
give an iUustcation), is a fair q)ecimen of his skiU in blending the Doric masoniy 
of tlie Tuscan widi ^ piJastermd cornice ^Imperial Rome. Tohimbduethe 
fa9ade of the Church of Santa Maria Novella (see page 41), commissioned by 
Cosimo Rucellai, wliich is not at all in accordance, however, with the beautiful 
Italian Gothic of its interior. His great work is the Church of San Francesco, at 
Rimmi, begun in 1447— a fine Renaissance building; the facade has a round 
arched door with pilasters, richly covered with arabesques in sculpture. This is 
the church which, through want of sufficient marble, Malatesta took away 
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the ancient marbles which formerly encrusted the interior of the Basilica of 
Sant' Apoliinarc in Classe, near Ravenna. 

Albert! has sculptured his own likeness on the tomb he erected in this church 
to Sigismondo Malatesta, in which he followed the design of the older masters 
— a sculptured sarcophagus under a Gothic canopy. If Michelozzi was em- 
phatically a palace builder, Albcrti should be styled the church builder, fur he 
gave the designs, besides the one mentioned, for the tribune of the SS. Annun- 
ziata, Florence ; the churches of Sanf Andrea and San Sebastiano, at Mantua, 
for Lodovico Gonzaga, and others. Alberti had some cfedit both as sculptor and 
painter, but his chief fame rests on his writings, which became the authority for 
Renaissance architects ; they were written chiefly in Latin, but Cosimo Bartoli 
translated into Italian his " Breve Compendium de Componenda Statua." His 
" De Pictura *' was dedicated to Bmnellesco, but his greatest work was '* De re 




Palazzo Kucellai, Floucxcx. 



iEdificatoria," a stupendous treatise on architecture, in ten volumes. A smaller 
book was entitled "Fiacevolezze Matematiche,*' in which he speaks of the 
" camera obscura," called by him "camera ottica," the "odometro," or itinerary 
compass— a spedes of pedometer probably— and several other clever in- 
ventions. 

While the Renaissance style was coming into vogue in Florence and Rome 
under this triad of architects, Gian Galeazzo Visconti was importing from 
Germany into Milan the perfected Gothic style. When, in fulfilment of a vow, 
he desired to make the most magnificent of churches, he had recourse to the 
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German confraternities of architects. Heinrich Ahrler, of Gmunden, called 
by the Italians Enrico di Gamodia, came with other brethren from Brug-es, 
Ulm, &c. The master mason of Strasburq^ even was sent for, in 1486, to advise 
about some difficulti'. Milan Cathedral — which, if its original plan had been 
carried out, would have been one of the purest specimens of perfected Gothic, 




CiU Ki H ^l^ 1-A Sam a Ck.i, i., i i.„s. M I . oj- jVjiflOLto m Camuio in A.I>, 1*94. CompttUi in A.u. 1442. 



and the only one in Italy — was spoiled by the Italian facade designed in 1560 by 
Pellegrini, in which Riccino inserted Roman windows some time later, and 
Castelli placed Gothic doorways in 1790. Napoleon, during his government, 
added pinnacles, flying buttresses, and flamboyant tracery, with a population of 
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3,coo Statues on the roof and in the niches, thus making the whole erection a 
splendid piece of patchwork over a frame of beautiful proportions. 

The grandest buildings in Florence were a spontaneous outflow from the 
hearts of her wealthy and patriotic citizens; those of Milan originated in sin 
offerings. Simultaneously with the cathedral, Gian Galeazzo Visconti founded 

the Certosa, near Pavia, which magnifi- 
cent convent was built as an atonement 
for his guilt in having murdered his 
uncle, the cruel tyrant Bernabo Visconti, 
whose enormities oppressed the Milanese 
in the fourteenth centurj'. The first 
stone was laid in 1396. Gian Galeazzo 
must have employed Italian architects 
for this, for it is as fine a specimen of 
perfected Romanesque (always excepting 
the facade, which is of later date) as Milan 
was of true Gothic. The church and 
convent form a pile of ruddy red-brick 
buildings, with clustered tribunes and 
gradated roofs, all covered with a net- 
work of Lombard arches on white marble 
colonnettes, the archivolts in every part 
being adorned with exquisite terra-cotta 
decorations. It is enclosed on all sides 
except the front with cloistered gardens, 
each decorated in the same way with 
white pillars and rosy sculptures. The 
front "close," a green court, is entered 
beneath a charming gateway with a wide 
carved roof, the whole porch being covered 
with Luini's softly toned frescoes. The 
interior is chiefly remarkable for its 
gorgeousncss : the greatest profusion of 
precious marbles and agates prevails; 
they are inlaid in mosaic altar-fronts, 
they cover the choir and the altar-screen, they glisten everywhere. The 
Certosa presents a good epitome of the Milanese school of sculpture of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Andrea Fusina, Agostino Busti (known as 
theBambaja), Agrate, and Solari have all assisted to decorate it. 

The fa9ade, which was designed by the painter jRorgognone in 1473, shows 
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its origin by being much 
more pictorial than architec- 
tural. Its style is extremely 
confused : a Corinduan por- 
tico beneath a Tuscan tri- 
forium ; a Roman central 
window above, between two 
others of Lombard form ; 
and, surmounting all, a great 
gallety of arches urith ex- 
a,i;i;erated cornice rising far 
above the roof of the nave. 
Even," portion of this frontage 
is covered with white marble 
sculptures. Medallions of 
Roman emperors and pagan 
deities form the base, statues 
of saints and martyrs fill 
the niches of the pilasters, 
arabesques surround Che 
windows, and scenes from 
the lives of saints and the 
deeds of the unsaintly 
founder fill every available 
space. The effect is a 
goi]geous richness which it 
is better not to analyze too 
closely. 

In these two buildings 
—the Cathedral at Milan 
and the Certosa at Pavia — 
arc seen the last Go&ic 
and the last Romanesque. 
I lenceforward Renaissance 
architects took the lead; to 
Alberti followed Giuliano da 
Majano,' who, after irinning 
great fame as a master of 
tarsia, or inlaying in wood, 
turned to architecture, and 
having erected many build- 

1 1) GiaUano di Leoaaido da Majano, 
ban mtf dM afiir 1491. 
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ings in Naples for King Alfonso, went to Rome under Pope Paul II., where 
he built the first courtyard of the Vatican, with its marble loggia ; he also 
restored the Cathedral at Loretto. 

Baccio Pontclli was another architect who, in his designs, carried on the 
style of Alberti and Majano. 




WrSDOW IN THE Ckrtosa, nkar I'avia. 
Zke FafoJt begun by Aiutftouio BuKGOGNONE in A.D. 147J. 




CHAPTER III. 

« 

SCULPTURE. 

NDER two distinct eras, sculpture of the fifteenth 
century may be readily divided ; dominated by pre- 
cisely the same influences as literature and painting: 
the first, under the free spirit of the Republic, 
displayed in the earnest work and free-thought of 
Ghiberti and Donatello ; the second, under the rule 
of the Medici, showing itself in the outward polish 
and sophistication of Rossellino and the Majani. 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we have 
seen sculpture rather as an adjunct of architecture : the Gothic architects 
only used it to make their buildings beautiful and elcKjuent ; apart from the 
cathedral or church, their work would have little artistic effect — the saints and 
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Madonnas which fill the r.i( hes an: but as pa<?sionle.ss words helping to express 
the whole idea. It belonged to the humanism of the fifteenth century to raise 
sculpture to its standing- as an artistic means of individual expression, to give 
a separate life to it indepen^t of its existence as the handmaid of architecture. 
This was done by almost simultaneous efforts from three great sculptors: 
Ghiberti, who made uli)ture pictorial instead of decorative ; Donatello, who 
rendered living truth instead of emotionless dogma ; and Jacopo della Querela, 
vAto first put a sotU into marUe. 

Lorenzo Ghiberti,' was trained to art from his infancy. His step&ther, 
Bartolo di Mkhele, taught him the goldsmith's art ; bis old friend Stamina 
instructed him in pairtin !,% to which his first inclinations were given. He tells us 
himself, "L'animo mio alia pitlura era in grande parte volto,"' and this 
tendency never left him, although circumstances led him to give his life to 
sculpture rather than to painting. His rdiefs are always pictorial. 

When the plague &f 1400 attacked Florence, Lorenzo and a friend fled from 
thence, and were employed at Rimini by Pandolfo Malatesta in frescoing some 
rooms. Whilst there, his stepfather wrote urging him to return to I'lorcnce 
to compete for the commission for the bronze doors of the Baptistery. Ghiberti 
gives in his Commentary all the particulars of this competition ; each artist was 
to have a plate of metal of a certain size given to him, and in tlie course of a 
year to briny for approval his finished relief of the *' Offerini; of Isaac." The 
competitors were six : Filippo Brunellesco, Jacopo della Ouercia from Siena, 
Niccoio Lamberti from Arezzo, Francesco from Valdambnna, Simone from 
CoUe, and Ghiberti. The last, besides his own artistic talent, had the assistance 
of his stepfather's judgment and technical knowledge, and on the chosen day 
the commission was given to Ghiberti, much to the chagrin of Brunellesco, 
who had flattered himself that the prize was secure to him. 

The reliefs of the two artists are now placed side by side in the Museum of 
the Bargello, and there are few who will not readily second the ^dabn of 
the judges in preferring Ghiberti's graphic picture in metal to Brunellesco's 
hard realistic composition. The document by which the Guild of Merchants 
authorised Lorenzo to make the doors is dated November 23rd, 1403, and includes 
also " Bartolo di Michele," his stepfather. It enjoiii:^ that three scenes must be 
finbhed each year, and that the artists are <mly obliged to give their labour, all 
other expenses being paid by die guild. Th^ are allowed as many assistants 
as are necessary, but I^renzo Ghiberti is bound to make the wax models him- 
self, and to finish in the bronze all the principal parts, such as the heads, nude 

(I) Son of Ckmc di Ser SaanacHino ind Uidowia noie:tea ijSi, died 1455- Hicmoiber ■unied a Momid 
tiaw^ BMalodi Mklidc, wlio «as m kind itqi&tfcir to iiin. Iks lefitiBHe' r'Ui lindilMi been diijmlcd, but aot 
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figures, hair, &c. The assistants were at first twelve, including the young Dona- 
tello ; others were engaged later. The doors ooot^ of twenty-eight pands of 
a geometric shape, each containing a scene from the New Testament. The 
compositions are simple and expressive, and, if less graceful than the more com- 
plex reliefs of the second gates, show perhaps a more earnest unsophisticated 
feeling. On the 19th of April, 1424, these beautiful doors, richly gilded, were 
collocated at the part of the Baptistery towards the Dttomo ; Andrea Fisano's 
gates being removed to the southern side to make room for them. Ghiberti's 
first gates were afterwards in their turn removed to the northern side, to give 
the place of honour to his second, which, being the work of his more matured 

genius, far surpassed in finish 
and execution these youthful 
achievements. ' 

A few months after the 
completion of the first gates 
the "Opera del Duomo" gave 
to Lorenzo, on January 2nd, 
1425, the commission jfor these 
second gates, the ten stories 
for which were to be from the 
Old Testament, chosen and 
arranged by Leonardo Bruni, 
Chancellor of the Republic, 
and a man of letters. The 
compact was very similar to 
the former, but in this was a 
Stringent clause that Lorenzo 
omuxo or nu wm ifn. Bnmu-niu/. By CHuinrn. must not accept any other 
Ontktihrtk\fntiikmofthiaitM0y,B»nmu A4».»w-i4u. oommissions without the per- 
mission of the Consuls of the Guild. These wonderful doors, which Michel- 
ani^clo himself said were "worthy to be the gates of Paradise," occupied 
twenty-seven years of Ghiberti's life, and were placed with great pomp 
on the side of the Baptistery opposite the Duomo in 1452. They are 
the finest possible example of Ghiberti's s^e: die metal becomes soft as 
wax in his hand, and he has moulded it into a series of pictures with land- 
sraj)e backgrounds, aerial perspective, and a fulness of narration which seems 
marvellous in sculpture. Whether Ghiberti was wise thus to confuse the prin- 
ciples of sculpture and painting, or whether, by making sculpture pictorial, 
he strained it beyond its legitimate object — that of representing form alone 
~-we will not venture to discuss here. It is true that (nctorial effects which are 
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quite inadmissible in true sculpture may be permitted in relief, which is a kind 
of chian»curo painting in stone or metal, the colouring being given by grada- 
tions of shadow. One thing is certain : Ghtberti's work had one good and 

powerful effect in his time— it released sculpture from the traditional bonds 
which fettered it, and rendered it a free medium of art expression ; any false ten- 
dencies it might have had were corrected by Donateilo, who kept sculpture 
within its true bounds. The compact that Lorenzo was to take no other com* 
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mission during the time he worked at the gates was not too rifjidly kept. The 
Guild of Merchants themselves ordered a statue of St. John for the Church of 
Or San Michele, which ( )rcai,'-na had restored. The guilds of the city emulated 
each other as art patrons in trjing to fill worthily the Gothic niches all round 
this building. Having themselves been the cause of loosening the compact, 
they could not wdl refuse consent when the Giuld of Money-changers (Arte 
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del Cambio) wished to order a statuo of St. Matthew for another ni'che in the 
same church. 1 he commissiion is curiously worded ; the statue is not to be 
of more than two pieces, the head and body to be gilt all over, and the price 
not to exceed 2,500 florins. If not finished in three years the artist was to be 
fined 500 florins. Next the Guild of Weavers commissioned him to make a 
statue of St. Stephen for the same church, and these three complete the list of 
Ghiberti's statues. His love of picture assimilated more to relief. 

Two of his best nUm are the " Baptism of 
Christ*' and *< St John before Herod," in the 
bronze font of the Baptistery of Siena. This 
font is quite a histor}' of t"iftcenth-centur\' art, 
being the joint work of Donatel!r\ Ghibi rti, 
Jacopo della Quercia, Turino di Sano, and 
Vecchietti. 

Ghibertt had his fame also as a tomb-maker : 

the tombs of Leonardo Dati, in Santa Maria 
Novella ; of Lodovico drgli Obizi, or Albi^i ; 
and of Niccolo Valori, in Santa Croce, are by 
his hand. 

His appointment as joint capo maestro of the 
Duomo with Bruncllcsco gave him, not only 

employment, but constant annoyance ; for Bru- 
ncllcsco, remembering that he had been van- 
quished by Ghiberti in the contest for the gates, 
could not endure to have his successful rival 
associated in what he felt to be peculiaiiy his 
own triumj^li -that of the Duomo. 

Ghiberti seems not to have interfered in 
Brunellesco's plans, but to have been content 
with designing glass windows and overlooking 
the minor parts of the work, for which he had 
a salary less than a third of that given to 
Brunellesco. If jealousy is recorded, it is not on Ghiberti's side. Perhaps 
Ghiberti's real talent was rather lor metal and gold working than true sculpture. 
Cellini calls him ** veramente orefice ** and " eccdtente artefice ;** and we read of 
a marvellous setting which he adapted to a fine antique intaglio of Apollo and 
Marsyas, which belonged to GHovanni, son of Cosimo de' Medici, and a 
beautiful button for the "piviale" of Pope Martin, with tiny figures in relief, as 
well as the golden mitre of Pope Eugenius, which, besides jewels, was composed 
of fifteen pounds of gold and five and a half pounds of pearls. The design was 
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most daborate, the gold woik bdng covered with angeb and odier figures 
in rdief. Ghiberti left a son, Vittorio, who, although foOovnng his fiithei's 

profession, never rose to fame. Ghiberti was imbued with the antiquarian 
"research of the age, but instead of seeking old MSS. he collected works of 
art, and possessed ^reat treasures in several torsi and statues he had obtained 
from Greece, and in the so-called " bed of Polycletes." 

Most of his antiquities passed into the hands 
of Messer Giovanni Gaddi. an official in the 
house of the Medici, and have since been 
dispersed; some of them still enrich the 
Florentine museums. 

The second of the great trio of sculptors, 
Donatello,' Ghiberti's junior fay eight years, 
was endowed with a genius of a different class. 
Ghiberti's art was finished, refined, the result 
of deep mental intelligence and trained work- 
manship ; in him we see the founder of the 
school of the Rossetlini and Majani. Dota.' 
tello's was more spontaneous, passionate, and 
truth-seeking, the result of innate genius and 
deep feeling; his works bear the t;crrn of that 
energetic sirong school which Michelangelo 
brought to perfection. The greatest artists 
appear to have been frequently the least depen- 
dent on the teaching of others. The first master 
of Donatello is not known even by name; his 
education began in the house of Ruperto 
Martelii, who, feding an interest in the bo/, 
took him into his own house. There Donatdio 
executed many of his earliest works, in the form 
of rough reliefs in clay, terra-cotta portraits of 
the members of the family and their friends. 
One of these, a statue of St John the Baptist, 
was so valued that Ruperto Martelii in his will 
forbids it ever to l)c sold.* His position in Ae Casa ^fartelli was no doubt 
the cause of the boy's youthfVil intimacy vnth the artists of the day, among 
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whom he especially attached himself to Bruneliesco. Donateilo had a veiy 
$imple, dependent nature, and looked up to his older friend with almost 
reverence, content to foltow him even to distant Rome, and taking his criti- 
cism on his works as final and authoritativi- : ahhou^li inclined, boy-like, to 

bluster in the first instance, when he trit-d 
his skill against his friend in carving a 
crucifix, he was nevertheless magnanimous 
enough to own, '*Toyou it is given to 
make Christs ; I can only form a peasant." 
Ilavintj so much faith in the friend who 
had so outshone his own talent in the 
mailer of crucifixes, Donateilo, no doubt, 
sympathized with him in his defeat by 
Ghiberti about the gates, and was willing 
to undertake a pilgrimage to Rome with 
him in 140 V h was here, while studying 
the fragments of ancient friezes which 
Strewed the ruins, and the torsi and statues 
which lay amid the d^ris^ or were acca- 
vated by votaries of the new furore for 
antiques, that Donateilo awoke to the 
power and greatness of classic art. After 
two years* intense study here, he returned 
to Florence with new energies and higher 
aims : not that he became a mere imitator 
of the antique — he only ust d it for instruc- 
tion as to the best form in which to express 
the truths of nature and the ideas of his 
own genius. As one of Ghiberti's as»s- 
tants in casting the doors of the Baptistery, 
he gained some further experience in the 
technical processes of metal-work. His 
first commission was either a statue for 
the fit^ade of the Dnomo, in 1408, or a 
rdief of the Annunciation in the Caval- 
canti Chapel in Santa Croce ; the classic taste he had imbibed in Rome is very 
distinct in the latter. 

After this he gained a reputation as a maker of statues. The Guild of Linen- 
weavers ordered a statue of St. Mark, in 141 1, for the Church of Or San Michele, 
and Donateilo filled the black-and*white niche of inlaid marble with the figure 
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of such an Evangelist that Michelangelo used to say, " One could not (ail to 
believe the Go^I preached by such an honest-looking man." Then the Guild 

of Butchers bade him fill another niche on the South side of the same church 
with a statue of St. Peter (of which wo give an illustration on p. io8), and the 
Armour-smiths onlcn^tl a St. Gcort^r. So earnest and manly is the elder 
apostle, and so bright and brave the youlliful warrior-saint, that Donatello's 
Ikme was made. The St George was judged such a masterpiece that Fiancesco 
Bocchi wrote a whole book about it, and every art patron who could afibrd it 
wished a tomb or a statue by the hand of Donatcllo, who, young' aS hewas* had 
become the master of a studio and the instructor of pupils. 

Three statues were made for the Campanile, one of which, a bald-headed 
King David— said to be a portrait of Giovanni di Barducdo Cheridiini— has a 
special name of its own, the Zuccone.' Like Prometheus, Donatello was inspired 
by the life of his own work, and whilst engaged on it would often stand back, 
exclaiminjsj', "Speak, speak!" Of his statues which are not architectural, the 
"Judith and 1 loiofernes," in the Loggia de' Lan/i, is perhaps the most 
important This group, commis^oned by die Signoria, was inten^d to be 
allegoric of the expulsion of the cruel Duke of Athens from the ci^, whidi took 
place on July 26th, 1346. It is very ornate, l>ut there is a slight meagreness of 
modelling, and the action is restrained, probably from Donatello's habit of 
circumscribing his design within a compact space, allowing no outstretched 
limbs to run the risk of breakage. 

He made two statues of David, one in marble and the other in bronze, both 
now in the Bargello : the bronze one is especially meagre. He has allowed h is idea 
of youth to carry him to the vert^e of piicrilit}'. The same love of tnith led him to 
model his St. John the Baptist in the Hary^ello as a wa.'ited, emaciated tl^^ure worn 
to a skeleton by fasting and vigils. This subject he repeated several times; one 
in Casa Martdli is much more beautiful, and (here is a statuette in terra-cotta of 
the same subject in the possesion of Cavalier Migna^,* which is quite dramatic. 
St. John is seated on a rock, up which a lizard is darting, while a dog drinks at a 
fountain. Nor was Donatello less famous as a tomb maker. His tomb of Pope 
John XXI II.,-' in the Baptistery of Florence, with its statues of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, is well known. He was paid t.ooo fl<mn8 in gold for it That of 
Cardinal Brancacci in Sant* Angelo in Nilo, Naples, made in 1427, is still more 
beautiful — three caryatides support the sarc<^hagus, on which is an exquisite 
relief of the Madonna surrounded by angels. 

For Bartolommeo Aragazzi, secretary to Pope Martin V., he built a tomb at 
Modtepulciano. Unfortunately, this was destroyed in rebuilding the church. In 

(I) Lilcrally the '• pumpkin," a term uud t>r Ilaliani for blU huMi. 

(*| Eihibitcd bjr tbe Donttello Society. Arte Antic*. i8>o>l. 

(3) Tbpe Jeltt XXIII. aMieaMd Is 14TS> «»« 4M In FloMiiM i<ta 
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all these monuments his scholar, Michelo220 Michelozzi, assisted him, especially 
with the statues which adorn them. 

Full of truth and power as a statue sculptor, serious and decorous as a tomb 
builder, Donatdlo becomes d^cste and graceful in his rdiefr, in whidi style he 
executed many lovely works. Qiiberti had aimed at picturesque effect in his 
reliefs by means of perspective, givlns^ the nearer objects high relief, the distant 
very low relief. This, however, is false, because the shadows from the high 
foreground fall on the background and destroy the eflect of distance. Dcmatelloi 
by different means, obtained all the effect of soft colour on those low rdie& 
wludi he introduced, and which are known under the name of stiaeeuify, or 
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flattened rdief. This stiacdato wdl handled, is especially pictorial in its effect, 
because, without any strong disturbing shadow, the effect of delicate mono- 
chrome is acquired in the soft gradations of shadow and pencilled outline. 
The most charming specimens of Donatello's stiacciato are the circular reliefs of 
St. Cecilia and the in&nt St. John. 

To Donatdlo is due the revival of equestrian statues. In the one of Generd 
Gattamclata, which he was called to Padua to make in 145 1, he shows his study 
of the Roman statu':' of Marcus Aurelius. He has here, however, exalted the 
grandeur of the horse mon' tha-i the proportions of the general himself, who is 
modelled on a scale too small lor his charger. 
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A curious specimen of Donatellu's equine pretlilcclions is a model of the 
Trojan horse which he built in wood, on a huge scale, for a fike at Padua. It now 
stands alone and decaying in the uride expanse of the Sala della Ragione in Aat 
city. He remained in Padua three or four years, during which time he sculptured 
the beiiuliful altar of Sanl' Antonio, now d!?;perseJ ; but no offers made by the 
Paduans, however advanla^'t^ous, coukl suft'ice to keep him there, lie worked 
in various cities — Modena, Siena, Pralo, &c. — but always returned joyfully to his 
beloved Florence, yrhexe he was welcomed by friends of every degree, from the 
artists and apf>renttces, with whom he enjoyed convivial suppers, to the lordly 
Martelli, and other lovers of art, whose houses were always open to him. Cosimo 
de' Medici himself loved him extremely, and supplied him with endless commis- 
sions for bronze doors, monuments, and reliefs for San Lorenzo; pensioned him, 
and made him presents of gorgeous mantles and hose, which the simple 
Donatello thought too fine for his use. The earnest straightforward truth in 
his worics is the reflex of his own simple, outspoken nature ; the classic 
excdlence of form the result of the tone of the age in which hp lived. 

The influence of his genius was transmitted through his immediate scholars, 
and became the fountain-head of the most perfect Florentine school. His 
favourite pupil, Bertoldo, to whom his de«gns were left, and who shares with 
him die fame of the spirited reliefs of the bron;^e pulpits in San Lorenso, became 
the master of the classic art school in the Medici Gardens, where Michel- 
angelo and others had their early traininj;. His scholar Michelo/zi became 
one of the leading Renaissance arcliitects ; and thougli Nanui di Banco never 
rose above roug^ architectural statues of hewn stone, yet Rossdlino and 
Desiderio, adding to his teaching the more sophistkated tone'of the latter half 
of the centttiy, became die leading examples of the Florentine school of that 
period. 

The third of tbetrio of artists I have mentioned, Jacopo della Querela,* under 
influences quite distinct from Hut former two, arrived by an indiq>endent path 

at equal excellence. He may be taken as the culminating point of that Sieneae 

school of sculpture which, founded by the Pisani, had kept up a numerous 
mediocrity during two centuries, but which only now and then brought forth an 
ardst of genius* 

The first artistic woric of Jacopo della Quercia, though but a temponuy one-^ 
being neither in marble, stone, bronie, nor even clay -not only decided his own 
career, but has had a great influence on the technical part of modern sculpture. 
He was, when only nineteen, in 1390, required to make a colossal horse to adorn 

(i)Saaflf KacMioFimdIAacelodiGttimicti, • goMsniih of "QMrcit Ckotn,'* > vHlagc acar 9lcu.aOTr 
tiUtat; ban i|7l, died t4jS. 
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the iun«ni] obsequies of A220 Ubaldini, a Sienese captain who had fallen in an 
engagement with the Florentines. The ingenious young artist made the frame- 
work of pieces of wood and iron, and on this skeleton modelled his horse in a 

mixtua: of clay and plaster, after which it was stuccoed and painted like marble. 
This invention of Jacopo's was the origin of the sculptor's clay model and 
plaster cast, which has so changed the practice of sculpture that modem artists 
in a great measure confine their original genius to this, leaving to artisans Ihit 
reproduction in marble. Before this time an artist made a small wax model, and 
enlarged it in marble with the work of his own liatids and the chisel. Hence 
the name st'/t//</or, which is quite inapprf>priale to modern modellers in clay. 

We first hear of Delia (^ucrcia in F lorence, whither he was drawn by the compe- 
tition for the gates of the Baptistery in 1401 ; his model, though not equal to that 
of Ghiberti, was much admired. It is possible that he remained some years in 
Florence, where he formed his style; in 1408, after a visit to Ferrara, where 
he sculptured a Madonna for the Cathedral, he returned to Siena, where 
the Signoria commissioned him to sculpture the marble covering' for the 
fountain on the Piazza, whtdb Agostino and Agnolo had begun in 1343. He 
seems not to have ^made much progress at first, for in 1413 we find him- 
at Lucca sculpturing a beautiful tomb for Ilaiia, wife of Paolo Guinigi, which 
was unfortunately dispersed when Guinigfi was exiled in 1429. The recumbent 
figure, a most charming specimen of simple grace, is now in the Duomo of Lucca ; 
the base is adorned with a relief of three little angds holding a festoon. 
Twice in the year 1413 did the Signoria of Siena write to recall him to con- 
tinue the Fonte Gala, and at la.st the Inquisidon was set to proceed against him 
if he did not appear within eight days. 

This brouijht him back at once ; and on January 10th he made a compact 
with Sano di Matteo, of Siena, and Nanni di Jacopo, of Lucca, for the marble 
wmk of the fountain, except the figures, which he was to sculpture himself. The 
work now proceeded so regularly that by 1419 the fountain was finished, and so 
lovely was it that the ciii;cens called it the Fonte Gaia, and Jacopo was known' 
ever after as Jacopo della Fonte. 

He put all his theological knowledge into it, so that the fountain was a living 
teacher, giving not only water, but good precepts, to the people. In die oentie 
was the \nis^n, who is the eq)edal guanHian of Sena ; around her the seven- 
theol<^cal Virtues ; beneath these were reliefs of Old Testament scenes, of 
which the "Creation of Adam" and the " Expulsion from the Garden of Eden" 
are very beautiful. In the basin of the fountain were several children riding 
on wolves—the wolf being the arms of the city. Of the four statues which 
adorned the ndes, only two remain. In 1435 he was called to Bologna to 
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sculpture the centre door of San Petronio, for the price of 3,600 gdd florins. 
Unfortunately he had also engaged to make the font of the Baptisteiy at Siena, 
and several years of his life, though marked by his two masterpieces, were torn 

by conflict and ceaseless disputes ; the two is^overnments of Siena and Bologna 
quarrelled incessantly over the possession of the artist, and recalled him 
peremptorily from one city to the other. 

' The door of San Petronio is a most exquisite piece of sculpture : the cornice 
and architrave are covered with leafy scrolls, the pilasters and interior of 

the doorway are adorned with fifteen bas-reliefs of stories from the Old 
Testament. Abo%-e the arch are three Hfe-size statues of the Madonna and 
Child, with St. Petronius and another saint. In the rehefs, Jacopo della Quercia 
has dlevated art even more than Ghibertt had done; witb less striving aflier 
{uctorial effect, he has given direct life and' truth to every scene. The one 
where Adam digs, and Eve is sitting at her more womanly work with her little 
sons cHniinne;' round her knees, is full of nature, while Adam's fig^ure, as he 
labours, shows powerful modelling. It is said that these intense sculptures 
£mned Michdangdo*s style, for he spent much of lus youthfiil time in copy* 
tng and studying them. They have DonateUo's truth, and more than his power. 

Jacopo was placed directly in competition with Donatello in his bronze relief 
of the Vision of Joachim, for the font of the Baptistery of Siena, to which 
Oonatello contributed three panels. The marble work of the font is also his, 
and was the cause of the long litigation between Siena and Bologna. His 
native city, however, could recognise genius wiAout bearing malice, and when 
at length he returned from Bologna they forged golden chains to keep him, by 
making^ him Cavaliere and capo mac^tfv of tlic works of the Duomo — a post 
which he filled with honour for three years, from 1435 till his death in 1438. 

Jacopo's pupil, or rather follower, Niccolo dell' Area di Bologna, gained a 
certain celebrity from having designed the canopy whidi now completes the 
tomb of St Dominic in that city, and enshrines the sarcophagus which 
Niccola Pisano had sculptured. This was completed in 1460, and gave the 
artist his surname of Niccolo dell' Area. 

Lucca as well as Siena boasted of a typical artist in Matteo Lu itali," whose 
wvnks, although much inferior, are of the same style as Della Queicia's. It has, 
indMd, been asserted by Vasari that he was Delia Querda's sdiolar, but this is im< 
possible, as he was a child of three years old when Jacopo della Querela died. As 
an artist, Civitali has received but scant justice from historians, probably 
because to recognise his genius it is necessary to go from the beaten track of the 
great cities and larger galleries and study his woiks in his native place, Lucca, 
a city, be it known, extremely rich in art There is no absolute proof that 

(1) SoBOf GisnaBiCMtillfbniiJi^ kA, i4}j;dU ijM. 
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Civitali's early training was in Florence, but it is most probable, that city being 
the chief school of sculpture at the time ; it is also suggested by mtenial e^ddence, 
as Civitali*8 tomb of FSetro da Noceto, in the Cathedral of Lucca, sculptured 
about 1472, is so similar to the one erected by Destderio da Settignano to 
Carlo Marsuppini in Santa Croic, Morencc, as to prove at least a study of 
that work. The tomb of Noceto— which \'a.sari' attributed to Pagno di Lapo 

Portigiano, a scholar of Michdoad— 
is signed "o/Kf mtOhndoU** and was 
esteemed by Antonio Rossellino at 
the price of 450 ducats ; Civitali was 
eventually paid 350 florins for it. The 
Duomo of Lucca was once rich in 
Civitali's worics» but several of them 
have been dispersed. The beautiful 
marble ornaments of the choir, which 
he sculfUured in 1478, were destroyed 
later, and the bas-reliefs removed to 
the chapd of the Sanctnaty. The 
same &te befel his simple and artistic 
chapel of the Holy Sacrament, which 
was replaced in a much lower style 
about a century after his death, and 
nothing remains of it but the two 
charming little adoring angels. The 
same patron, Domcnico Bertini — for 
whom Civitali sculptured this altar, 
and also one in the Church of San 
Michele with a life-size group of the 
Madonna and Child— commissioned 
him, on Januaiy 19th, 1482, to erect 
the temple of the V'olto Sanlo in the 
nave of the Cathedral. The Volto Santo is an ancient crucifix of cedarwood, 
said to have been carved by Nicodemus ; it vas^brought to Italy in a.d. 782, and 
has enjoyed a miraculous reputation ever since. To enshrine this doubtful work 
of art, Civitali made a little classic octagonal temple, the chief beauty of wUdi is 
the statue of St. Sebastian, one of the best works of fiftccnth-centurj' sculpture. 
The temple was completed in thirty* months, and Bertini paid the artist 750 
ducats, together with a house and garden. The statue is signed and dated 1484. 
The tomb of his art patton, Domenico Bertini, was prq>ared In his Ufetime 

(I) «VtodilOehdam>OclMlOHi,"afanMt«ktl«tpMi«rq^. 
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by Civitali; it is ver>' simple in dcsis^n. but the portrait-bust of Bcrtini' is one 
of the most lifelike works ever sculptured. 

The altar of St Regulus, also in the Cathedrat,' is one of Civitalt's most impor- 
tant achieveoieata. The architectural design comprises three niches, containing 
statues of St. Regulus, St. John the Baptist, and St. Sebastian, which are not, 
however, the artist's best specimens of modellinjj. Their pedestals an: richly 
decorated with floral reliefs, and in the i^ado of the chapel are three singular 
baa-reliefs of the martyrdom of the tiiree saints. These reliefs are extremely 
flat in modelling, yet so much undercut as to be almost detached from the badc- 
ground. In the " Death of St. J<jhn tho Baptist" there is a charmingly graceful 
figure of Herodia', dancing. Above the niches is a sarcophaq^iis, on which lies the 
efligy of St. Regulus; a niche in front of this has a statuette of the Madonna 
and Child ; at the sides are two boy-angels holding candles. 

As soon as this work was finished, Civitali was called to Pisa to adorn twenty- 
two altars with marble, which had hitherto been only decorated with stucco; only 
two of them nre his work, however; the Others were added by later sculptors, 
some being dated as late as 1 592. 

Matteo's masterpiece, the Chapel of San Giovanni Battista at Genoa, was 
begun about 149 1 and finished in 1496, a stone in it bdng inscribed with Ae latter 
date. This, one of his latest works, is the most fervid and imaginative of all. The 
six statues — Adam, Eve, Zaccharias, Elisabeth, TIabakkuk, and Isaiah — are perfect 
worksofart, as are the five ban-reHefs of scenes from the lifeof St. John the Baptist. 

The National Museum, i* lorence, contains a fine bas-relief of Faith, a graceful 
sitting figure (of v^ich we give a reproduction) ; and a statue of St George 
graces the Communal Hall of the town of Sarzana. Civitali's genius combined 
truth and expression in a high degree, with exquisite finish and grace of modelling. 
1 le stands niidwa)- Ix lueen the school of Dcsiderio and the Rossellini, and the 
more powerful school of which the three great representatives are Donate! lo, 
Jacopo della Querela, and Michelangelo. To the refinement cit the former g roup 
he adds life, to the force of the latter he gives tenderness. 

The second class of sculptors who mark the latter half of the fifteenth century 
give us an art of quite another type from the three men of genius who form this 
first group. The Rossellini,' Desiderio da Settignano', Mino da Fiesole,* and 
Benedetto da Majano* all show an art more or less imbued with the intellectual 

(t) AMMdo RmkOm, mk «r Uitico dl DoiMahv OmberdK : bom i4ts> ^ U?*- Hi* cMcr bnitlMr, 
Bn«do,«lMn^leMftaiMHhiptt>]50miedptarorgQadiMid^ 1461. 
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rcrmement which was the leading spirit of Florence in Lorenzo de' Medici's 
time. 

The same delicacy of sentiment and elegance of expression which are found 
in the poems of Politian, Tico, and Lorenzo himself, breathe in the sculptures of 
Majano and Rossellino, which are more the works of a refined intellectuality 
than the spontaneous outburst of innate genius like the stronger, though less 
finished, statues of Donatello and Delia Ouercia. Here all is decorous, elegant, 
tasteful, and highly polished — the spirit of the classic revival is in them. In 
thdr tombs we no longer have the allegory of heaven and earth, full of 
religious passion, which the earlier masters tried to express— the dead lying 
on his tomb, with the storj' of his good deeds engraven around, the angel-bome 
canopy of heaven above, and the saint in paradise, with the 'Madonna on the 
summit. Antonio Rosscllino's tomb of Cardinal Jacopo of Portugal, in San 
Miniato, and Desiderio's monument to Carlo Marsuppini in Santa Croce, are 
emphatically Renaissance in design and ieeling. Here are the pediments and 
pilasters, the cornices ai-.d arabesqued bases, of which all the artists of the day 
have the idea from those frag-menis of sculptured architraves and friezes, the bits 
of painted wall which the antiquarian /«/wy was contmuaily unearthing in that 
mine of ancient art— old Rome. Every part of ihcm is richly ornamented and 
elaboratly finidied; but sphinxs, griffons, genii, andcupids have quite superseded 
the saints and angels, though the Madonna still holds her place in a circular 
relief in the lunette above. Benedetto da Majano's beautifully sculptured altar 
of San Bartolo, at San Gemignano, is precisely of the same style. 

But though they had imbibed the intellectual spirit of the age, its lowering 
moral influences had as yet shown themselves Utde on the artists. No school of 
sculpture his more delicate purity than that of the Rossellini ; indeed, one of the 
group, Mino da Fiesole, deserves in an eminent degree the title of purist ; there 
is in his simple, reverent figures a spirituality almost as great as in the paintings 
of Fra Angelico. A technical quality which greatly assists this feeling of 
tenderness is the extremely smooth finish which these masten give to their 
marble — a soft smoothness which Italians very happily call ntorUdessa. This was 
probably in itself a classic revival, for Praxiteles himself employed Nicias to 
give the " circumlitio " " to his .statues. It is not certain whether this word 
referred to the faint colour with which Praxiteles sometimes tinged his statues — 
as the blushing Cupid, or the tinted Venus of Cnidus — or to the polish given to 
the surfece of the marble by rubbing it with melted wax. It might indude both 
interpretations, as a fiiint colour was often given in the wax polish. Now it is 
precisely this waxen, smooth sur&ce which distinguishes the works of the four 

n< The qocstioa of (he ■■ciFCumli'.i:. " impl'ucl liy \i. as on fhf atatMlof AailMkljiliM^dCMlilwdla IftDct^ 
" Ancient Ait," jff, Jja, ^J— " I'cclmics of lh« PiicniUvc Art." 
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artists I have mentioned. The heads of the school, Antonio and Bernardo 
Rossellino, had their bottcga at the corner between Via Proconsolo and Via 
FSandolfini, Florence ; and while th^ trained their scholars ther^ the brothers 
were employed in many public and private works; among those of Antonio 
were the tomb of the Cardinal of Portugal, already spoken of, and which was 
completed in 1466, and the tomb of I'Vancosco Nori, wlio lost his life in 
defending that of Lorenzo de' Medici in the Pazzi conspiracy. This tomb 
consists solely of a bas-rdief of the Madonna and Child, in the fnlaster above the 
tila for holy water in Santa Grace. 

Antonio commenced a 
replica of Cardinal Jacopo's 
tomb for the Duke of 
Amalfi, at Naples, but did 
not live long enough to com- 
plete it. A beautiful ttSkS 
of the Nativity, with singing 
angels dancing above the 
presepio, exists in a chapel 
in the Church of Santa Maria 
di i\r<»nle, in Naples. The 
Harc;cllo of Florence has, 
besides, a time-injured bust 
of Matteo Palmieri, signed 
1468, and a charming cir- 
cular relief of the Virgin 
adoring; the infant Jesus.' 
i'n'rnanlo Rossellino was, 
strictly speaking, more archi- 
tect than sculptor, but his 
two tombs of Leonardo Bruni, 
in Santa Croce, and the Beata 
Villana, in Santa Maria Novella, give him a certain artistic Standing, though 
thqr lack the intense delicacy of Antonio's designs. 

Desiderio da Settignano, although a scholar of Donatello, formed his 
style on that of Rossellino, and was marked by the same clasacism and 
high finish and morbidczza. Vasari praises this latter quality when he sayS 
the wings of the genii at the base of the Marsuppini tomb " seem not of marble 
but of down." On the ground in front of the tomb of Carlo Marsuppini, in 

(I) ThmfaiiteptiHinorair.OivyFalaimwslind cutefu«Ad^^ Tte 
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Santa Crooe, is a rdief in marble^ the sculptural effigy of a certain Gregorio 
^farsuppini, who was secretary to Charies IV. of Fiance. This was also by 

Dcsidcrio, but is so worn by the feet of passers-by that its merits cannot 
be judged. The only statue in which Desiderio is Icnown to have had a hand 
is the "Penitent Magdalen," in the Church of Santa Trinitd, in Florcnr*^ which 
Benedetto da Majano finished after his death. Desiderio enjoyed the apprecia- 
tion of his contemporaries. Numberiess sonnets were placed on his tomb in the 




PAtr or TBB SARcoPBAoro or m Uamtnaxr to Carlo MAssvmm (JIMm 14S0). 
^ Obnobuo iu. SBmonAm. Ai AmM Cm^ Ptmntt. 

SS. Annunztata, one of which said, " Nature was envious because he gave life 
to marble," and ended, "Perche cestui did vita etemo ai marmi, e i marmi a lui." 

Mino da Ftcsolc was a scholar of Desiderio ; Vasari blames him for too 
slavishly following his master and not working enough from nature, but this 
assertitm is not quite fair. The bust of the Bishop Salutati, at Fieade, is 
perhaps more natural than any of Desiderio's worics ; while the beautiful 

figures of the reliefs on the altar opposite the Salutati tomb show not only 

direct study from nature, but beautiful expression and feeling;. 

One of the best works of the school is the pulpit in the Cathedral of Prato, 

R 2 
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the joint work of Mino da Fiesole and Antonio Rossellino. It is adorned with bas- 
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-reliefs in which Rossellino has told the histor>'of the Virgin and St. Stephen, and 
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Mino that of St. John the Baptist. The pulpit is light and elegant in design, but 
Mino has hardly done himself justice in his reliefs, which are not as good as most 
of his sculptures. Andrea del Verrocchio was one of the artists called in to 
esteem and value the pulpit. The BargcUo of Florence has several of Mine's 
sculptures ; there arc others in the Radia, and in Santa Croce. 

The works which remain to us of Benedetto da Majano are more numerous. 
To the style and technical handling of Rossellino he added a richer fancy, 
a deeper sentiment, and fuller expression, with more freedom of action and 
drapery. It is only rather late in life that we find him working in marble, his 
first profession being that of inlaying wood, in which he attained great 
excellence. It is said that he gave 
up intarsia because he became dis- 
couraged at its want of durability. 

Two beautiful inlaid chests, which 

he made for the King of Ilungar)', 

had been entirely spoilt by the sea- 
water during a disastrous voyage. 

It is quite probable that he assisted 

his brother Giuliano in many of the 

beautiful intarsia works which Iwar 

his name, such as the seats of the 

choir of the Duomo, and the doors 

of the clock-room in the Pitti Pa- 
lace, for it was not till 1474 that his 

first-known work of real sculpture 

was done — this was a portrait-bust 

of Pietro MelHni, now in the Bar- 

gello ; after which he undertook the 

pulpit of Santa Croce. This is one 

of the finest cinquc-anlo works in 

Italy ; it is of red and white marble, 

and the design is rich in ornamentation. The five reliefs from the storj' of 

St, Francis, which form the panels, are beautifully executed. The pulpit is 

supported by five allegoric figures of Virtues, which, if they have not the earnest 

feeling of earlier sculptors, have a certain grace which is very pleasing. 

Two of Benedetto's most beautiful works arc sepulchral altars — the one 

which contains the ashes of St. Savina, in the Duomo of Faenza, and for which 

the Manfredi, Lords of Faenza, gave the commission in 147 1 ; and the altar-tomb 

of St. Bartolo, the youthful leper-saint of San Gemignano. 

A charming altar by Majano is at the Convent of Monte OHveto, near Naples. 




Makblk Pulpit i.n Santa Crock, Flukhnce. 
By Br.NKnBTTO da Majako. a,d. 1474. 
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Alfonso, Dake of Calabria, gave the commission for it about 1492. It contains a 

relief of the Annunciation, as {nctorial and clever in perspective as any of 
Ghiberti's; the angel h full of life and the Madonnn vm- tjrareful. There are 
some exquisite little figures hoidini; festoons. In wood carving, Benedetto's 
masterpiece was the ciboriura in the Church of San Domcnico, at Siena. An 
angel bearing a lamp stands on each side, and the predella is adonied with very 
fine medallion relief. 

Several of Majano's portrait-busts exist, beside the one of Pietro McIIini. 
Those of Giotto and Squarcialupi (the orq-anist of Lorenzo") arc in the Duomo, 
in two niches with sculpt ur< (l frames. He made busts also of Galeotto Malatesta, 
at Faenxa* and one of King 1 ienry VII. of England. Like most sculptors, he 
was also an architect, and designed the Falazco Strozzi, which Cronaca finished 
after his death, in 1497. 

Andrea del Verrocchio,' Majano's contemporar}', was an artist of quite n 
different school. 1 le was a man of little genius but universal talent. Musician, 
painter, sculptor, goldsmith — ^he left many mediocre, and even some good works in 
all branches of art, yet attained suprentM eminence in none. In sculpture his style 
was hard and drj' ; it was, with one or two exceptions, of Donatello's school, with- 
out its life. In painting-, his drawing was stiff and his colouring crude ; the angel, 
painted byhi« 3'outhfLil pupil, Leonardo, in his picture of • " I'apiism of Christ," 
contrasts with the master's work in a way very disadvantageous to the latter. 
Perhaps his greatest clvm to an honourable place among the artists of the 
Renaissance lies more in the reflected gloiy from his pupils than in any of his 
own achievements. As the teadier of Leonardo da Vinci, Pietro Perugino, 
and Lorenzo di Credi, Verrocchio's name ran never die. By one of his 
inventions, too — the plaster cast — he influenced the practice of modern sculp- 
tors as much as Jacopo della Quercia had done by biventing the clay modd 
supported by the iron skeleton. Probably Verrocchio was not the inventor 
of the plaster cast, for Squarcione had already taken casts from antique 
marbles as models for his school at Padua, but he was the first to apply it 
to the human fis:ure, and it became the fashion in his day to have casts of 
friends taken after death. In the sixteenth century plaster casts became 
general. The King^ of France had moulds made from the statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, and other &mottS statues which were east in bronze for the Tuileries. 

Verrocchio's great patron was Lorcn/o de' Medici, fur whoni he sculjjtured the 
pretty fountain of the Palazzo Vecchio, on which a boy is holding a dolphin, and 
for whom he made the bronze sepulchre of Giovanni and Pietro de' Medici in the 
sacristy of San Lorenzo, besides being employed by him in the equivocal task of 

(I) Yoaogcvt MD ofMicbele di Fraacetco da Ctonc ; bora 1435, <^<^ >4B8. Was called " del VeiToccIii<^" became 
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restoring ancient statues. Tlie statue of Marsyas, in the corridor of the Uffizi, is a 
specimen of his skill in this— the torso being antique, tlie legs, arms, &c., the 
' handiwork of Verrocchio. One of his most natural original works is a bas-rdief 
in the Baigello, from a tomb which he erected in Rome to Francesca Pitti, wife 




CauR AND Sr. Xtenua. Atmt Group by Vp RKocciiio. i^Ji'^h Tkt MinNwfr If JXHuaao,' 

In Or San Mxhtlt, Pltrtntt. 

of Giovanni Tornabuoni,' who had died in childbed. The reh'ef, which is now in 
the Bargello, gives the scene of her death, the story being told in a simple, 
natural manner, full of feding and expresmon. 

(1) Sn"GianabdiEndUgwAitiMla,''Giii(ao, lS73•^ l<r>>lKMI>u(<i'k''VHn|,<*i«l.itL.p.3fiObM(fc 
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His statues are less pleasing, the bronze David in the Bargcllo, and the 
group of the Incredulity of St. Thomas, which fills a niche in the eastern 
exterior of the Church of Or San Michele, both showing strongly his meagre 
modeUmg and haid style. A more fiumnis wwk is the equestrian statue 

to the Venetian General Bartolommeo Colleoni; but of this it is difficult 
to say how much is really Vcrrocchio's own. Some Venetians were desirous 
that Vcllano of Padua, a scholar of Donatello's, should model the figure, and 



Status of Baktolommeo Coueoni {JuJ in Jtj/ Vekkocciiio and Ali:a!>a.nuko L£oi>ajlj>u. 



Andrea do the horse only ; on which Andrea, to whom the entire commission 
had first been given, took oflfence, broke his model to pieces, and returned to 
Florence, followed by some hard words from the Signoria. However, when the 
Council had calmed down, they recalled him, doubling the salary first offered him ; 
he came and put his broken model together again, but, unfortunately, he 
caught cold before the process of casting was complete, and died in \'cnicc after 
a short illness. The horse is, therefore, Verrocchio's design, although his scholar, 
Alessandro Leopardo, who finished casting and polishing it, has signed his own 
name upon it, and won, moreover, the cognomen of Alexander of the Horse. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PAINTINa 

N looking at the table of j^ainters of this era, we 
shall see that the year 1430 divides the group 
into two distinct sets, only a few of the painters 
of the first gton^ lingering on at that date, while 
of the second none are yet old enough to be 
independent artists. This is just the point of 
division between tlie two eras — of which we have 
already spoken in the progress of Art — the first, in 
iriiich the free spirit of the Rqmblic survives, 
and which is still eanestljr devoted to religious 
uses ; the second* under the rule of the Medici and the combined influences 
of classic learning and courtly patronage. 

Before Cosimo's re-establishment, in 1430, the Republic kept up its ancient 
equable rule ; the ctti2ens were still devoted more to the interests of the ci\y 
than sdf^aggrandisement— still intent more on building and beautifying their 
duuthes* and adding to die gloiy of Flocence, than on erecting palaces for 
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themsdves, as they did after the Medici set the example. Cooseqnentlyt Ait 
was as yet free to dedicate herself to the highest uses ; it was emphatically the 
reign of the purists. Mr. Ruskin's definition will, perhaps, best explain this > 
term. He says, " The purists pursue the good and leave the evil. The 
naturalists represent the good and the evil. The sensi»Ii^ see and imitate 
only evil.** ' If, instead of the words good and evil^we jdace soul and body, 
the term will be, perhaps, even more expressive, for the sensualists — ^Rubens, 
Teniers and Rembrandt - are not so much remarkable for expressing only evil 
as for expressing- mere materialism in its lowest form, body without soul. 

Now the purists of this time — Fra Angelico, Don Lorenzo, Fra Benedetto, 
and Gentile da Fabnano— are noted for expressing the soul or spiritual aspect of 
things, while the naturalists (for the school was divided even at this early date) — 
Masolir.o, Ma.saccio, and Fra I'llippo T.ippi— gave the Spirit a visiUe and hunMUl 
body, yet expressed it witli his,'^h and noble aims. 

In the Byzantine era any one possessing an eye and a facility of hand could 
become an artist, and leani everything his master could teacH him, just as 
an artisan learns a handicraft But when Giotto had emancipated Art from the 
trammels of tradition it had this new character : there was always somethiog^ 
which the master could not teach, and which every painter had to develop in 
his own way — the expression of his own soul. 

Raphael could teach his mdiiod, but even Giulio Romano, whose hand !s 
often mistaken for his, could never be Raphael in sentimenL No master can 
transmit genius, for that is a special birthright. This truth is probably the cause 
that at this period the scholars nearly all outshone their masters. The masters 
put the method in their hands; the pupils being further imbued witii the spirit 
of the Renaissance, each went a step farther in genius. The triune spirit of 
art was developed ; hand and were no longer enough. In the language of 
an old Welsh triad, art now required three things, " An eye to see nature, a 
heart (or soul) to feel nature, and a hand to express nature." 

The condition of art in its technical aspect was quite different in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries to what it is now. In the present day the merely 
mechanical part is made so easy that an artist having his canvas already prepared, 
his colours mixed, his varnl.sh at hand, can work out his greatest idea unassisted. 
In Giotto'.s* and Masaccio's days this would have been impossible, without 
great loss of time to the master. Artists were so thorou^'h and earnest that 
every part of the process had to be carried out under their own eyes, and we 
can gather an idea of the immense amount of medianical labour in an art shop 
from tiie account <^ Cennino Cennini, pupil of Agnolo Gaddi, who wrote his 
treatise on art in 1437, at the end of a long life* 
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The same spirit of reverence, which led artists to have a shrine to tho 
Madonna in their workshops, made Cennino bej^in and end his book in the name 
of God and a long list of $aints, which he finished with the names of Giotto 
and his master, for reverence for Art came evidently next to Religion in his 
mind. He says (cap. a) that " none should begin to learn painting except led 
by a true love for it," and then (cap. 3) "should come adorned with these vest- 
ments — love, fear, obedience, and perseverance," and that one should remain 
twenty years under a master before attempting to paint by himself. 

A master could very well employ eight or ten pupils, if we may judge of the 
amount of work from Cennini's own list of processes (cap. 4). "To learn to 
grind, g^ui^ spread the canvas on tiie panel,' lay on a coat of plaster, then to 
polish or smooth the phister, c^rv^ reliefs on it for raised portions such as 
glories, &.C., put on bole (Armenian bole), gild, burnish, paint in tempera, put 
in backgrounds, dust, scrape, mark ornament on gold parts with a wheel, 
correct^ oolour, ornament, and varnish. To wotk on a wall, one must damp, 
coat wi& stucco, clean, draw, colour in fresco, finish in dry colour, or in tempera, 
ornament, and finish." The drawing on the coat of plaster, either on a wall or 
panel, Wcus sketched with charcoal by the master, and then drawn in with a style 
by one of the scholars. This accounts for the graven lines of the sketch in 
maiqr of the eaily paintings; the method was used even as late as Fia 
Bartdiommeo, in whose works tite faidsed line is very evident. We gather from 
an expression of Cennini's that the adornment of a picture with gold was 
8upi>osed to be gratifying to the saint or holy personage depicted. 

Perhaps in their thoroughness of method we have the secret of the durability 
of the older works of art, in comparison to those of present days, the prepared 
colours of which are apt to iade, and firescoes to disappear, before fifty years 
are passed. In the fourteenth-century frescoes, the secret was the painting them 
not so much on the wall as tn it, the paint being literally Incorporated with 
the fresh damp stucco, which was laid on to the depth of nejirly an inch. In this 
way the colours last as long as the cement. Baldovinetti made a great mistake 
when he thought his dry colouring would be more durable— not one of his wall 
paintings has sur\'ived. '' 

The purists of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, of whom the chief were 
Don Loren?o Monaco and Fra Angelico, seem to have developed their style 
from miniature painting — a form in which the practice of art had been preserved' 
in the seclusion of convents from die daysof the eaily Fathers. Tn Don Lorenso 
we see die climax of illumination am<mg the Camaldolese monks; in Fra 
Angdico and his brodier, Fra Benedetto, among the Dominicans. Theorder had, 

|i) The oM nuutm uscii caavas on panel, and on this a coat oi iilisier, so that thcycoul J paint in tcmjicr*,/.*. 
with dxj coitm mijwd wUh eggt and tixe. MatgmUiaie, of Axcuo, was the fint to spicad canras on his panels. 
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before their time, produced several famous miniaturists, such as Guido di Niccold 
and the Bkidre Fi^ro ICacci (died 1301), Fn Tomniaso (died 1336), and Fnt 
Matteo Marconaldi (died 1348), who were all known by the title of "pulcher 
scnptor." Their illuminations bear the mark of Byzantine teaching^, the flesh 
colours being dark and earthy, the draperies set. Thoro are, however, a freshness 
and transparency of tint which seem worthy of the predecessors of Fra Angelico. 
There is a curious old Greek treatise, called " Guida della Pittura," written by 
the monks of St. Athos, which was for centuries the art handbook of monkish 
illummators. Besides technical instructions, it gives a kind of formulary of 
composition for the representation of the diflerent scenes, such n5 the "Last 
Judgment," the "Annunciation," "Nativity," "Crucifixion," &c.,&'c.,and the 
sentences appropriate to each character. This would account for the similarity 
of treatment in all miniatures of that epoch. The arabesques, so exquisitely 
blended with the writing in iUumiaations, have no doubt an Eastern origin. 

F&dre Michele Sotiiu della Casa, of the Convent of Santa Maria Novella, 
an immediate forerunner of Fra Angelico, was the illuminator of two verj.- 
fine Psalters, of which the frontispieces are very beautiful ; the illustration 
of the iioth Psalm, "The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right 
hand,** shows a grand conception in the majesty of the two divine figures, 
placed in the equality of unity, side by side. 

It was in 1407 that two brothers presented themselves (one ear!}- in the year 
and one a little later) as candidates for the reliL,nous habit in the Convent of 
San Domenico, at Fiesole. These were Guido di Pietro, from Vicchio, in the 
Mugello, known to the world by his conventual name of Fra Giovanni Angelico, 
and his brother, Fra Benedetto. The brothers both showed great love of art. 
It h said Guido had studied painting in Florence, but of this there is no good 
proof. It is certain that in al! the troubles which assailed their convent in those 
stormy times, they both found continual solace in painting. Fra Benedetto 
confined himsdf entirely to illumiiatidig ecdesiasdc books, and so great was 
his skill that, in 1433, Cosimo de* Medici coiiimissioaed him to paint all the books 
for the use of the choir and sacristy in the new Convent of San Marco, which 
he had caused to be built from Til!choloz/i'.s plans. In five years, Fra Benedetto 
had completed the whole series (one excepted) of Psalteries, Graduals, Anti- 
phonaries, &c., which cost Cosimo the sum of 1,500 ducats ; the books were left 
unfinished because the artist was elected Prior, and had graver business on 
hand. His first efforts had been thediorals in the Convent of San D 1 1 : 'co. 
Fra Benedetto's draperies are nearly as graceful as those of his brother; his 
heads are well finished, but the extremities are extremely careless. He has 
expression, but not the celestial grace of Fra Angelico. 

The earlier years of Fra Angelico's novitiate fell on stormy timesi The 
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Church was, in 1409, divided in its allegiance between three rival Popes ; 
Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII. being deposed, and Fra Pietro Filargo, a 
Franciscan, being elevated to the throne as Alexander V. The Dominicans of 
Ftesole had the courage to adhere to their allegiance to Gregory XII., whereon 
their Prior was imprisoned. The brave brethren, left without a guide, deter- 
mined to be staunch, and rather than give way fled in a body to Foligno, where 
they were received into the Convent of San Domenico. Here th«iy remained 
during several years, which Fra Angelico marked by some paintings in Foligno 
and Cortona. A fresco is stiQ preserved over Ae door of San I>Mnentco> 
Cortona* but this is believed to be of later date, as the Bull of Eu^^enius IV., 
which concedes permission to paint and to fabricate in the Church of San 
Domenico, ii> dated February 13th, 1438. 

While we are speaking of Cortona we will mention one of the most beautiful 
of an Fra Angeitco*s altar-pieces, on the right-hand altar in San Domenioo. It 
is composed of a few large figures, but painted with such exceeding grace and 
tenderness that the sentiment is exquisite. In the centre the Madonna is 
enthroned ; the Holy Child in her arms is holdinij a rose, while angels at her 
feet have vases of flowers. The two compartments on the right have full-length 
figures of St. John the Baptist, and St John the Evangelist. On Ae left are the 
Magdalen and St. Mark. The Gothic arch above is filled in with a lovely Cruci- 
fixion and two rounds of the Annunciation. The predella of this beautiful 
work is in the Baptistery at Cortona, and contains scenes from the life of 
St. Dominic, in which it is remarkable that Fra Angelico has followed almost 
exactly die arrangement and treatment that Niccola FSsano adopted in his 
sculptures on the Area dt San Domenioo; especially in the Resuscitation of 
the youthful Napoleone fallen from his horse, and in the double subject of 
SS, Peter and Paul consigning the Gospel to the order, and the brethren being 
fed with heavenly bread. In 1418 the Dominicans had permissiun to return 
to their convent of !F1es(^, and hm most of Fra Angelico' s great altar-pieces 
were done, as wdl as some frescoes in the convent, one of which, a Crucifixion, 
much repainted however, WAS latety taken away to France ifa. 1880) and 
deposited in the Louvre. 

Some painters were religious in art because sacred subjects were required of 
them, others because they desired to dedicate their work to the highest uses ; 
but Fra Angdtco was rdigions in the fuhiess of hb heart— he was spiritual, and 
could only express his Ideas In ^irituality. 

What could be expected of a man who wept over the woes of Jesus anew 
every time he painted the cross with its heavenly burden — who never took up a 
brush but with a prayer that it might be used to the glorj' of God ? His saying, 
"Chi fa le cose di Christo, con Christo deve star sempre " — (He who dees the 
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work of Christ must always live with Christ) — ^is enough to show the moving 
spirit of his art. He never retouched or altered a work once begun, because 
he said he bad so painted it hy the will of God. 

His pictures are so numerous* and generally so equal in merit, that to 
enumerate them would be useless. Perhaps his two rr.rtsterpieces are the 
"Coronation of the Virgin," now in the Louvre, and the triptych in the Uffizi, 
which he did on commission lor the Arte dei Linaiuoli in 1433. In the centre is 
the Madonna, and Child, with the globe in His hand. The border b composed of 
angels playing mudcal instruments, so giacefol diat Vasari justly says thqr 
seem rained from heaven. The doors are occupied by figures of saints. The 
three subjects of the prrdella arc dispersed through the Uffizi in separate 
frames. We give an illustration of one of them (see page 129). The Belle 
Arti has also several of his best works. 

Amongst odieis is a series of thirty-five pands, illustrating the Life of 
Christ, which originally decorated die plate cupboards of the Chapel of th. S5. 
Anninuiata at Florence. They were executed on commissiun for Pit ro de' 
Medici, and were, it is thought, sent to Florence from Fiesole. Their date will 
therefore full between the years 14 18 and 1436 — which time was spent by the 
artist in that town. 

Though some of the series are of inferior merit, many are of hi|^ artistic 

value, and display sound theologic knowledge on the part of their author. Of 
the most admired are the "Flight into Eg)pt" and the " Burial of Christ." 
The "Ascension," of which we give an illustration, has, with others of the series, 
been attributed by some to his brodier, Fra Benedetto, who frequently gets the 
benefit of ha^ng ascribed to him any inferior part of Fra Angelico's work. 

When, in 1436, the new Convent of San Marco was built and the monks 
removed thither under Sant' Antonino, Fra An get! co set to work immediately 
to beautify it. He painted a Crucifixion and other subjects in the cloister; a 
large Crucifixion and saints, with the principal Dominican celebrities, in the 
chapter-house; and adorned every cell with a beautiful fresco, calculated to lift 
the mind of its occupant to heavenly thingrs. His favourite subject seems 
to have been the Coronation of the Virgin, in which he always painted her 
clad with an ethereal cloud like robe of white. It i$ only in hcr earthly aspect 
that he clothed her in royal blue and crimson. 

One of Fra Angelioo*s most copied pictures is the *'Iast Judgment," now in 
the Bdle Arti. He painted this subject four times; one re{dica is in Florence, 
and two in Rome. In his treatment of it he takes the ordinary rendering — the great 
Judge surrounded by Prophets and Martyrs enthroned above, the Archangel in 
the midst : the seven pits of Hell with their demons on the left, and the gardens 
of Paradise on ^e righL Yet in none of his works is the purist tendency more 
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manifested: he literally cannot give his mind to evil; in trying to depict the 
horrors of hell, he only succeeds in drawing stereotyped demons, but there is a 
perfect absence of ferocity or malignity in them. All the horror, the power, and 




The Ascension. PatuI Picturt by Fra A.ngelico. 

One of a leriet ef thirty'ftvt pantli, illuitratinr the " Life of Ckriit," orinnaUy painted to decorate a press in 
SS. Annuntiata, Florence. A'ovt in the Accademia delU Belt* Arti, Ftortnce. 



demoniac life which Orcagna had poured into his Hell is absent here. It seems 
as if Fra Angelico had braced himself up to paint this part of his subject as a 
task, and then had turned with all his heart to the Paradise in which he only 
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felt at home. What purity I wbat an innocent oonceptioii of the joys of the 
garden of heaven t where dukllike souls dance anid cdestial flowerSi and eadi 
redeemed one finds his kindred angelic soul ! 

Fra Angelico may not have been an anatomist : the limbs of his people are 
not always rightly set; but as a depicter of heavenly souls he has never been 
surpassed. 

In his later life, ahout the year 1445, he was called by Pbpe Eugenius IV. to 

Rome, where, with the help of his most promising pupil, BenOiZZO Gozzoli, he 
paintcti two chapel<?. On!v one, tho rhaprl of Nicholas V., is prc5;rnTd, rontaining- 
the lives of St. Lawrence and St. Stephen. Several of tlic c ompositions are vcr)' 
graceful; in "St. LawTcnce giving to the P<Jor" is a greater freedom of 
composition, less crowded and more artistic grouping than is generally seen 
in his works. '* St Stephen preaching " is remarkable for a graceful group 
of women seated on the ground. Benoz5!0 Goz;^oli also assisted him at Or\'-ieto, 
where they frescoed the chapel of the Madonna di San Brizio in 1447.' Here is 
a beautiful Paradise with Christ in Judgment, but no Ikll. Next to his celestial 
purity of sentiment, Fra Angdioo*s diam was a clear, pure brilfiance of colour- 
ing, a sunrise harmony of cerulean blue and rosy tints, which no subsequent 
artist has equalled, and only Gentile da Fabriano, in his own time, approached. 

Fra Angclico's contemporary, the Camaldolese Don Lorenzo,' stands very 
near him in merit, and his just fame has been increased in later days by 
the discovery of several fine works by his hand, which have hitherto been 
attributed to other masters. Among these are two large panel paintings 
found among the stores of the magazines of the Florentine galleries. One 
of them, the Nativity, is a maq"nificent work; the colouring, if less ethereal than 
that of Fra Angelico, is more rich and very harmonious ; there is a greater 
solidity of tigure, and equal skill in grouping. The "Adoration of the Magi,"* 
in the Uffia Gallery, hitherto attributed to Fra Angelico, and an Attnuncta> 
tion** in tiie Bdle Arti, said to have been Gwtto's, are now proved to be bodi 
by Don Lorenzo, and no greater tribute to his merit can have been conferred 
than to have given to his works the credit of the names of these great masters. 

One of his chief masterpieces was the altar-piece painted in 14 13 for the 
church of his convent. In the sixteenth century a picture by Allori was placed 
in its stead, and that of Don Lorenzo was for some centuries losL In 1830^ 
however, it was found in the church of theBadiadi San Pietro at Cerreto, in the 
Val d'Elsa, an abbey which, in 14 14, was united to that of the Angeli in 

(I) lOtMrili **VaHri,"i«l. U., p. 529, comiBenUTy. 

(1) Don Lorenzo or Fiao, MM of GiovanAl, ot the p*AA of San Michele Viadomini, Florence ; bom in 1370 [7), 
died in 14 jo. He made his pwftiiieil in the roonutny of the AngeU, December loih, 1395. 

a) XtoimmkiilBtimqiKMlyailipledlecitiallwVUGd^ together wiA<ntortM» 
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iuorcnce. The picture is a triptych of Gothic form, painted on a gold ground* 
In the centre is a "Coronation of the Virigin," vnth angds and saints 
around. In tiie lunette above are the "Trinity^" and an "Annunciation" in 
two parts. The predella has six miniatures of scenes from the life of St. 
Bernard, and a " Nativity " and " Adoration." This picture is SO beautiful that 
it is well worth a visit to Cerreto to study. 

Anodier of hia altar-pieces, now in the sacristy of the Convent o£ 
Monte OHveto, near Florence, had, till 1846, been hidden in a subterranean 
church there. This also is a triptych — a Madonna and Child in the midst, 
with angels behind tlie throne; in tlie other compartments are St. |ohn 
the Baptist, St Bartholomew, St. i haddeus. and St. Benedict ; it is dated 
14 10. At this very time discoveries are being made of his frescoes in the 
Bartolini Chapd in Santa Trinity, which are b«ng brought forth from beneath 
a coat of whitewash. 

It is not known who was the master of Don Lorenzo ,nor are any famous 
scholars of his recorded. Tlis manner partook of the style of the Gaddi, Init 
his monastic training refined it. In colouring he assimiialcs Lu 1' ra Angeiico, but 
is more vivid if less delicate; he has more force and severity of sentiment, more 
human earnestness than the saintly Dominican artist, but is not so ethereally 
spiritual in feeling. 

Gentile da Fabriano' has hee.n named as a scholar of Fra Angeiico ; if so, he 
must have begun to study very late in life, as he was much older than his 
master. This may be possible^ for he did not matriculate as a painter in 
Florence tiU 1433, and the work which won his fame-^the frescoed Madonna 
in the Cathedral of Orvieto— was not painted till 1423. The Brera at Milan 
possesses a fine panel picture, the "Coronation of the Virgin,** pa-ntcd by Gentile 
for the hermits of Valle Romita, near Fabriano ; but his masterpiece, the 
"Adoration," dated 1423, is in the Belle Arti at Florence, whither it was 
removed from the Sacristy of Santa Triniti. 

These two works reveal all the best qualities of an artbt whom Michel- 
angelo worthily criticisod by an epigram on his own name. "Gentile," in 
Italian, stands for that polished suavity and graceful nobility for whicli we 
have no single term. His colouring is extremely like Fra Angelico's, but 
his feeling entirely different. We imagine that Fra Angeiico trained his 
mind entirely on saintly legends and gospd truths; Don Lorenzo, ^ough 
a monk, had a human interest in his fellow-men; Taddeo Gaddi read 
books of philosophy and jurisconsults, .and produced a rationalistic un- 
emotional style ; whereas Gentile Fabriano's imagination seems to have been 
fed on romances, <m Troubadours* songs, and tales of Qiarlemagne's knightsi 

(1) 6falll^Mn«rNkeaWUH4o( MMbMj Imniajo^ dMi4se. 

T 
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His groups are gay, lively crowds of human beings, not choin of saints and 

angels. 

lie has a childlike delight in gay trappings and glittering si)leiidour, of 
jeweUed dames and bdted knights, embroidened robe* and waving plumes, 
of wdl-trapped steeds trampling the flowecy grass. A bUthe happy tone 
prevails in his pictures, which are like the srags of the Minneangers put into 
colour. Here the master taught the art, the pu[ul interprets his own sentiments. 




Tn Adouhom or m Knm. ^Gentile da I- abkian'o. aa t4f$. Mtkt 4timJkm(t 

Gentle and pure as Fra Angdico himself, the pupil sings the knightly joys of 
earth, while the master breathes onty the celestial ones of heaven. 

The "Adoration" is inscribed "Opus Gentilis de Fabriano mccccxxiii, 
Mensis Maii." In the centre of the picture, just behind the last of the three 
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kings, is a man who looks straight at the spectator. This man has been given 

by Vasari in his work as Gentile's own portrait. 

Gentilt-' wn?; called to paint in various parts of Italy, but not many of his 
works are extant, except in Venice, whither he went in 1422, and performed his 
greatest work in the history of the Renaissance by teaching Jacopo Bellini, 
fadier ci the Venetian school, who fdlowed him back to Fkwence. 

^Vhile discussing Fra Aiig-clico's scholars it will be well to speak of 
Benozzo Gozzoli," although strictly speaktnq- he belongs more to the later 
naturalistic school of which Ghirlandajo is the type. Gozzoli was endowed 
with litde spiritualism and with a great love of nature. Learning the 
technical part of art from Fra Angdico, he imbibed neidier his spirit 
nor his colouring, but represented the world as he saw it. Ilis frescoes are 
clear, decided pictures of the times, the ficfures marked as distinctly as 
those of the goldsmith painters; he luves nature, too, and puts in pretty 
landscape backgrounds, not despising bits of detail in his foregrounds, 
such as the grass and flowerets in the path of St Augustine, the bits of 
moss and trailing plants in the crevices of the rodcs in his ** Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian." 

More fortunate than most other early artists, many of Beno/zo Go^zoli's 
frescoes are perfectly preserved ; among them arc iliose of the chapel of the 
F^azzo Riccardi« painted in 1459, in which he has given a charming story, con- 
tinued raund the walls, of the *' Joumetr of the Magi,'* the ** Adoration," and 
"Paradi.se*," the marvellous paintings in the Chapel of Sant' Agostino at 
San Gemignano, in Val d'Elsa, in 1465: the "Martyrdom of St. Sebastian," 
in the Duomo of the same town ; and his frescoes in the Campo Santo of 
Fisa, done after 1468. The fUaa paintings conast of twenly-^w stories 
from the Old Testament, extending along the whole of one side of the 
Campo Santo. In the stoiy of Noah he proved his proficiency in the study 
of persprrtivo, said to have been introduced by Paolo Uccello, though 
Giotto and his scholars show sigfns of having understood it. It is, perhaps, 
only a natural anachronism that Benozzo has placed Noah in a house of 
Ciothic architecture and clad him and his family in Florentine costume. In 
the nude figure of Noah he has proved himself a worthy contemporary of 
Masaccio. 

In San Gemig-nano, the ston,' of St. Aui^^tine is told in several compartments 
in Benozzo's own matter-of-fact way. Here, in the diminishing arches of the 
double loggia which forms the school, very good perspective is to be remarked, 
and in the compontion are various touches of nature and character which are veiy 

(I) BcMtM^tMofLeKdlSiaA*; tan 14*1, 4M tfjii. 
T 8 
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interesting, such as the master's suave and kind reception of the new scholar, 
St. Augustine, who is brought by his mother, and the contrast with his extremely 
severe treatment of a culprit, whose friends are absent. In the " Law School of 
St. Augustine," too, there is a very clever facial expression in the circle of staid 
men who listen to the teaching of the youthful jurisconsult. On some faces 
scorn is apparent, on others jealousy ; only one or two listen in reverence. They 
are all, in fact, perfectly realistic pictures of life in the fourteenth century, not 
imaginative scenes of an earlier saint-life. There is a certain hardness of out- 




NOAR AND HIS Fa MIL V. Fart of tkt FrtlCO by BB.NOZZO (jOiUULI. 
//I lit Camfo Santo, Pita. A.D. I469. 



line and set fall of the folds of draper)', but as specimens of portraiture they are 
inimitable. 

Very few of Benozzo's panel pictures are preserved ; the best of these, 
the "Glorification of St. Thomas Aquinas," is now in the Louvre. It is 
thought that he illuminated the MS. Vergil in the Riccardiana Library in 
Florence. After a long artistic life, painting in various cities of Italy, 
Benozzo retired to Pisa, with his family of seven sons and daughters, living 
in a house which he had bought there. He worked in the Campo Santo till 
1485, the last fresco being the "Visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon;" 
and when he died, in 1498, he was buried with honour near the scene of his 
labours in the Campo Santo. 
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Paolo UcccUo' was one of the goldsmith-painters, and an assistant of Ghiberti 
in casting- his gates. His style in painting had more of hardness of outline, 
and harshness of treatment, than almost any other artist of his class. His works 
would hardly justify his place among the artists of the Renaissance were it not 
that he did great service by perfecting the theory of perspective. This 
science took entire hold of his imagination. His studio was filled with wonderful 
problems in foreshortening and architectural drawings in perspective. Only 
one other penchant shared this interest — a strong love of animal nature. 
Animals and perspective fill all his works, which are of a curious dead greenish 
tone in colouring, it lieing his frequent custom to paint in that extremely un- 
pleasing monochrome called hrm vcrde. 




Thf. Deluge. Frtsct by Paolo Ucckllo. In Santa Maria Nnvila, Flonnet. About a.d. 1446^8. 

He had several commissions for frescoes, however ; those in Santa Triniti 
and the Annalena Convent have perished, and the strange monotint scenes from 
the Old Testament in the cloister of Santa Maria Novella have almost shared their 
fate. Here, in the " Deluge," he gave his especial tastes full range. All kinds 
of strange animals float on the water together with foreshortened corpses, and 
terrified women tr).'ing to escape death on the backs of buffaloes and other beasts. 

A specimen of his skill in animal-painting is still visible in the equestrian 
portrait of .Sir John Hawkwood, captain of the Florentines in 1393, done in 
terra verde on the western wall of the Cathedral of Florence. 

In this same terra verde he painted the life of St. Benedict in the cloisters of 



(I) Paolo UcccUo, born IJ97, dird (475 ; ton of Dooo <ii Paolo, a batbcr ukd siugcoo, native of Pntovecdiio, bot 
dotaidled in Florence in IJ73. 
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the monastery of the Angeli. So fond was he of perspective that he adorned 
the walls of his friends' houses with furniture, beds, cabinets, &c., so painted as 
to look real; and on the exterior of the Casa Bartolini, in Gualfonda (now Via 
Valfonda, Florence), he painted on a terrace four battle scenes full of armed 
men, with many portraits of living generals. 

In Padua he was employed in a curious piece of house-decoration for the 

house of the Vitaliani. In 
the entrance he painted four 
giants in terra vcrdc, at the 
rate of one a day, the price 
being a ducat each. 

Donatello was rather a 
severe critic on his friend 
Paolo's paintings. Ucccllo 
had for a long time been 
shut up behind a close 
boarding while painting the 
" Incredulity of St. Tho- 
mas" over the door of the 
church in the old market. 
Donatello, who had long 
been trj'ing to get a sight 
of the work, was at length 
admitted to give his opinion 
on it, when he exclaimed, 
" Eh, Paolo, you expose 
your picture just when it 
ought to be covered up ? " 
which satire so aggrieved 
Uccello that he shut himself 
up in his house, and gave up 
his mind entirely to his 
"dolce prospettiva." 

The naturalistic school of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries might be said to begin with Masolino da 
Panicale," the first of the goldsmith-painters. It would seem that at this 
time almost every painter had his first apprenticeship to a goldsmith, but 
finding that the hardness of the metal cramp his fancy he turned to painting. 
This had, at first, the effect of bringing more roundness into painting; 

(0 Tommaso, ion of CriitoTuo Fino, a whitewuhcr ; born 1382, died 1447 (?) 




SS. Prru AMD John HtALixa thk Sick wiih thkii Shadow. 
AttrihuUd to MasoliNO. 
In the Braiuacei ChaftI in Santa A/aria M Carmine, Ftortnce. 
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accustomed to the shadows in their reliefs, artists g^ave solidity to their 
drawings by shadow. But as time went on it developed a certain hardness 
of style and chiselled outline which greatly marred the style of the Ghirlandaji 
and PoIIajuoli, while the love of painting reacted on the plastic art by making 
it soft and pictorial, as in Ghiberti and the Rosscllini, thus j>erverting the true 
aims of both arts. 

In his early youth Tommaso, or Masolino, son of Cristofano Fino, a white- 
washer, was one of Ghi- 
berti's assistants, and helped 
in polishing the gates of 
the Baptistery, but at a later 
age he turned his mind to 
painting. His figure of St. 
Peter in the Chapel of the 
Crucifix in the Carmine (now 
lost) attracted so much no- 
tice that he was commis- 
sioned to paint the " Story 
of St. Peter," for the Bran- 
cacci Chapel of the same 
church. It is difficult to say 
what part of the paintings in 
this cliapel are by Masolino, 
for he, dying young, left his 
more famous pupil Masaccio 
to finish them, but most 
authors attribute to Maso- 
lino the *• Preaching of St. 
Peter" and "St. Peter 
healing the Sick." Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
however, deny that any of 
the existing frescoes are by 
him, but that if he worked 
there at all it would have 
been in the roof, which has long been whitewashed. Perhaps the only grand 
authentic works of this master are the frescoes in the choir of the Church of 
Castiglione d'Olona, near Como, which are signed and dated 1428. A certain 
archpriest, not liking the darkness of the walls, had them whitewashed in the 
last century; they were rediscovered and cleaned with some success in 1843, 




St. Peter ctviNO Alms. Frtuo by Masaccio. 
In tkt Brancacii Chaptt in Santa Maria <Ul Carmine, Fhrenee. 
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thout,rli in a low pnrts irreparable injury has been done. The subjects are 
taken from the lives of the Madonna, ijt. Lawrence, and Si. Stephen. The 
six divisions of the roof contain the Annunciation, Marriage, Assumption, 
and Coronation of the Virgin, the Nativity of Christ, and Adoration of the 
Magi ; in one of these is the signature, Masolinus nr. Florenti.\ Pinsit. 
Th(^ arch behind the altar has the Sepulture of the Virgin in the lunette, 
and several full-length saints at the side. The walls of the choir, being 
octangular, are divided into two rows of frescoes— ^ose on the left rqire- 
senting scenes from the life of St. Lawrence, Aose on the right of St. Stephen. 
The church was finished in 1428, according to an inscription over the prin- 
cipal door; it is to be supposed, therefore, that these worlcs of MasolinOj of 
much value in the story of art, belong to about that date. 

The heritage of art left by Masolino to his pupil Kasaocio was by him still 
further enriched ; tiie solidity of form which Maaolino strove to obtain became 
in Masaccio the true representation of living flesh, and man is here for the 
first time shown as an articulate being — the garments, which had so long 
hidden the imperfections of form by giving them an outward grace, are flung 
off, and the human form stands revealed. The nude figures in the fresco of 
'* St. Peter baptising,*' in the Carmine, show eqwcially deep study of nature, 
and the first true moddlitig of form. 

^Tas•a^l::o' Is entered in the Libro deli' Arti as " Maso di Scr Giovanni da 
Chastelio San Giovanno (in Val d'Arno) Mrcccxxiv." The affix "acciu" tfjad) 
to his name was not given him from any discourtesy in his nature, for he was 
always ready to do any one a kindness; but merely from his personal careless- 
ness. Probably in his great devotion to art he neglected the little vanities of 
youth, and left his flowing locks uncurled. 

X'asari speaks of several early works by Masaccio in Florentine churches, 
of wliich only a few remain to us now — a tempera picture in the Belle Arti, 
representing a Madonna and Child, with St Anna, and a fresco of the 
Holy Family and a Crucifixion (much mjured) in Ae Church of Santa Maria 
Novella. He painted in Pisa, and in Rome, while still young. His frescoes in the 
Church of San Clemente, in Rome, are fortunately extant; they consist of a Cruci- 
fixion on the wall behind the high altar, and the Stoiy of St. Catherine on the 
side walb. On the roof are the Fathers, the Apostles and Evangelists. If these 
paintings are verily Masacdo's, thqr were early works, for the excdlence of 
his ^^tylc is not recognisable in them. Some critics deny that they are his at 
all, but till certain evidence is found to contradict Vasari's assertion we must 
hold to his tradition, that they were youthful works, especially as there are 
agns of genius in several parts. The scene of his great work, the Church of the 
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Carmine, was consecrated in 1422, and Felice Brancacci, who had obtained a 
chapel there, commissioned Masolino, and later Masaccio, to adorn its walls 
with frescoes from the lives of SS. Peter and Paul. After Masaccio's early 
death, his follower, Filippino Lippi, continued and finished the work. These 
paintings, the most important in the history of the Renaissance, because they 
were the fountain of inspiration and the school for all the artists of the highest 
era, are still the subject of the greatest uncertainty. Critics — English, Italian, 
French and German — dispute as to the authenticity of the various parts of 




The Dej-ivekance of St. 1'ete». Fraco by Filippino Liri'i. 
/« the Brancacci Chaptl in Santa Maria dtl Carmisu, flortnct. 



the chapel. It is very difficult to determine where one master's work begins 
and that of another ends, because if they consecutively continued it one must 
have worked upon another's sketch, or have finished the colouring of his pre- 
decessors. Masolino and Masaccio, working together as at the first, must 
have assisted one another in the same parts. 
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Signer Milanesi,' after a masterly comparison of all the writers on art, from 
Vasari to the present time, gives the following attribution : — 



I. AJam and Eve driven out of Paradise Masaaio. 

II. Si. Peter in Prison visited by St. Paul Ftlippino Lippi. 

III. Story of Tribute Money, in three portions Masacdo. 

IV. Resuscitation of the King's Son. (A group of five figures; and a group of^ Masatdo and 

ten figures by Lippi; two groups by Masaaio) ) Filippino Lippi. 

V. St. Peter preaching Afasolino. 

VI. SS. Peter and John healing with their Shadow Masolino. 

VII. St Peter baptizing Masaedo, 

VIII. St. Peter giving to the Poor Masaedo. 

IX. Miracles of St. Peter. The Lame Man ; Tabitha Masolino. 

X. SS. Peter and Paul before the Proconsul ; Crucifixion of St. Peter . . Filippino Lippi. 

XI. Adam and Eve beneath the Tree Masolino. 

XII, St. Peter liberated from Prison Filippino Lippi. 




The Resuscitatiom of the King's Sow. *>> Masaccio aW Fiuppino Lippi. 

In Iht Brancatci Cha^l in Santa Maria dtl Carmine, Fhrtnit, 

The masterpiece of composition amongst these priceless frescoes is the 
"Tribute Money," in which the grouping is especially beautiful; the hilly land- 
scape background is also \cry natural. The drawing is ver>' graceful, but yet one 
can see here rather the idea of the perfectability of art than perfected art, 
which it remained to later hands to show. 

In the large group of spectators in the " Resuscitation of the King's Son " 
we have an epitome of the character of Florence in the fifteenth century, its 

(I) Milaoeki, " Commcntario lull Vataii," toI. ii., p. 324. "Vita Mauccio." 
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serious-minded burghers in " lucca " ' and *' berretta,"' the astute priests, and 
the grave matrons. 

Masacciodied in Rome, in 1428, in tJie xenitb of his fame, aged twenty-six — 
an age when most painters only just begin their career. He was too young to 
have had a school of his own, but neverdieless he became a master. That for 
which his life was not longf enouerh he accomplished after death. The Brancacci 
Chapel became the most frtquLiited school of art; here the Lippi, the 
Ghirlandaji, Andrea del Casugno, Sandro Botticelli, L«Qnanlo da Vinci, 
' Perugino, 'Fra Bartolommeo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, and 
many others, flocked, as youths, to learn de^gn by copying the rounded and 
vivid forms of this triad of naturalistic ma?;ters. 

Fra Filippo Lippi, Masaccio's first imitator, is a strong' instance of nature' ?i 
struggle against a mistaken vocation. Born about 1406, son of Tommaso di 
Lippi, the little Filippo, whose mother had been replaced by a stepmother, was 
placed, at the age of eight years, in the service of the monks of the Carmine, 
where he was educated, and at fifteen years of aye made a monk. As he showed 
great love of drawing, the monks allowed him to learn desii^n, and when 
Masaccio painted the Brancacci Chapel, Fra Filippo spent much of his time there 
in deep study of the master's method, no doubt discovering too late that art, and 
not religion, was his true vocation. His first works were some frescoes in the 
Carmine, now destroyed. 

lie It.ft the ronvpnt in 14-51,1)01 althouijh he thus freed himself from the 
restraint of conventual life he did not forsake the order, fur in 1443 we find 
him elected rector of the parish uf San (Juirico, at Legnaja, by a Bull of Pope 
Eugenius IV.* 

In 1455 Pope Calixtus III. suspended him on account of a non-payment of 
some money due to a scholji; of his, Giovanni di Francesco da Rovezzano. 
Notwithstanding this, we find him again excrci'ingf the duties of "cappellano" 
in the convent at Prato, after 1455, and it is not till the dispensation from 
monastic vows, granted by Pope Pius IL, in 1461 , that he entirdy threw off the 
habit and the prefix of *' Fra *' to his name. 

From the time he first left the convent and determined to live by art, his 
life was full of adventure. Going out in a boat at Ancona one day, the Moors, 
who infested the Adriatic at that time, took him and his friends prisoners, and 
carried them off to Barbary. Fortunately he held his ransom in his hand, for 
the Moorish governor was so delighted with a portrait which Lippi painted of 
him that he employed him on other works, and at last gave him his liberty, and 

(0 Lu<xa, a 1- Ini sc j:-.ir»cnt worn in the slreel by burghcn; it wju cither bUtL. i r ilJ. and lia l a ir ging sleeves. 
[t] Btrrttui, a tUl l qi, wrM a lung tcarMUte end, Which yras used as a muffler fur the neck if required, ot cIm flung 
OOiely across the «houl.ii i. 

(j) MilaacM't " Commtutario Fra Filippo Uopii'' voL iL, p. 6j8. 
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handsome presents besides. This story is to be taken for what it is worth, resting 
soldy on old Vasari*s testimony, but it is not impossible, for the Saracens and 
Venetians were at war at the time. 

Fra Filippo Lippi's best works arc at Prato, where he painted an altar-piece 
in the Convent of Santa Margherita, and covered the walls of the choir in the 
Daomo with stories of the lives of St. Stephen and St. John the Baptist, on 
which he was engaged eight years, beginning in 1456. 

These pictures, in which the figures are more than Hfe-»se, are full of 
grandeur and majesty of pose and drapery. There is, however, a certain 
coarseness mingled with the vigour, which showed that he was not only 
a naturalist, but had leanings to sensualism. 

The group around the martyr at his death is composed of fierce, low men 
in Florentine garb, full of vigorous but rough life. In St. Stephen himself, 
however, a very earnest pure expression is shown, and some weeping spectators 
are ver\' touchniL,ny dniwn. Evidently all human life and emotion was interesting 
to this misplaced monk. An altar-piece of the Aimunciation, which he painted 
for the Church of San Jacopo at Pistoja, and a Nativity done for i'oiidoro 
Bracciolini, are in Germany; the latter is in the Berlin Museum. The UfBsi 
contains a very well-preserved work by Lippi, a small picture of "St. 
Augustine studying." His frescoes in the Cathedral of Spolcto date 1467 to 
1469, and consist of " Scenes from the Life of the Virgin." His scholar, Fra 
Diamante, finished these after Lippi's death, in 1469. 

The romantic story of his attadhment to Lucretia Buti, a nun in the Convent 
of Santa Margherita, has often been contradicted, but as the truth of the parent* 
age of Filippino Lippi depends on this fact, it cannot be passed over. Signor 
Milanesi' has given what may be taken as the most authentic version, based on 
documents in the archives of Prato and of the convent itself, it appears from 
these that the "cappellano" of the convent, Fra Filippo, had admired one of the 
novices enough to wish to take her as a model in a painting of the Madonna, 
which he was executing by order of the abbess. Although an unusual request, 
the abb(\ss, after some persuasion, yielded to it, an<!, in the hours given to the 
sittings, confidences sjjruni; up between the artist and his sitter. Lucretia con- 
fessed she had no vocation, and would willingly escape from the convent, she and 
her sister Spinetta having been placed there against their will by ibmr brother 
Antonino, who, after his father Francesco Buti's death, refused to maintain the very 
large family of brothers and sisters. Tiiis forced aovitiate had begun on April 8th, 
1454. The monk — whose whole life had been a protest against enforced vows — 
led by love and pity, found little difficulty in inducing Lucretia to escape from her 
distasteful life ; and, on the day of the great f(^ta of the " Cintola," when the vdiole 

(X) mianart « Vanri," «',C«nmeattiie n» FOippo Lippi," vol. ii., pp. ojj iw 64^. 
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city of Prato ticcked to behold the relic of the Girdle of the V%gin, which was 
shown to them from the outer puipit of the cathedral, the ex-monk managed to 
detach from the sisterhood Lucretia and her sister (to whom the life of a nun 

was equally distasteful), and took them to his own home. Here, in 1456, Fllippino 
was born. The shame and scandal of her position and remorse for her fault 
began to tell on Lucretia, and both she and her sister returned to the convent 
and renewed their vows as novices in 1459. It is not known if thejr were 
induced to do this by their own repentance or by ecclesiastic authority, for 
odier grave scandals had arisen in the convent since their flight But their life 
in the world had rendered them more unfit than ever for convent discipline, and 
in 146 1, as we gather from a secret accusation or " tamburagione," they again 
fled to the house of Lippi. Then Fiiippo, determined to make things secure, 
obtained through his friend and patron, Cosimo de* Medici, a dispensation fnun 
their monastic vows for both Lucretia and himself, with a permission to marry 
her from ihi.- Pope, Pius IL From that time Lucretia was looked on as the 
le_q-;timatf.' wiU- of Lippi. A dniiq-hter named Alessandra was born in 1465 ; as 
proofs of the relationship in which tilippino Lippi stood to her, we have the 
entry of her marriage to a Ctardo di Giultano CiardI da Prato, in 1487. inth 
her brother Ftlippino's sanction, and the will of Fllippino himself, dated 
September 21st, 14S8, in which he assigns to his sister Alessandra, as part of 
her (/o/, a house which he possessed in Prato. 

The most important of Lippi's scholars was Sandro Buuicelii', whose peculiar 
style of art not only had a great mfluence on his own age, but, by the revival of its 
spirit, under Mr. Ruskin's influence, may be almost said to be the origin of the 
iBSthetic school of this nineteenth century. The young Alessandro was first 
apprenticed to his godfather, a goiJsinith nanifd Bottii cHi,' from whom, Vasari 
says, his surname was derived ; but he soon showed a greater taste for painting 
than for gold-working, and was placed by his father under the instruction of Era 
Fitippo Lippi. He developed a styh peculiarly his own ; the impress of per- 
sonal character as Avell as the spirit of the age marks his works. To the bias 
of the times, he is indebted for IiIs sweet quaintness and love of antique thing's 
and classic storv' ; his own fanciful character gave a poetic cast to every design. 
Indeed, his myths are taken more from the poetr)' of Poliziano, Lorenzo de' 
Medici, Ariosto, and Bojardo than from original classic sources. 

Probably many of his pictures as well as all his engravings were illustrations 
from the poets, such as the "Birth of Venus," which seems to be from Bojardo's 
" Orlando Innamorato," lib. ii., canto xv. His illustrations of Dante prove how 
much poesy inspired him. From his own character, lie drew his gay 

(I) Alfuandio, m «r llirinn ftlipcpi, a laaner ; bora 14^7, died 1510, 

(,j uiHuit Mji tiwt mgtUaMt of tlataaim to recorded, and ihiit Smdioirw oiled Bollicflli toCMM Us 
iMtt tndm VH M nwed.— lOliMi^ "On. Vuul," *ol. iii., i>. 31 A 
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fancies, his love of roses and flowers ; and yet, as extremely gay natures are 
liaUe to deeper impre^ons than others, ao in all his wild &ncles there is a 
tone of sadness underlyin them, which appears in the plaintive expresskm of 

his Madonnas and in the sad thonghtfulness of his angels. There is the same 
dual element that marks the ef<^nius of the fifteenth century, a careless enjoyment 
of the pleasures of the world and a lingering of religious awe. Sandro loved 
his roses and his pagan divinities^ and enjoyed life irith a. meny heart ; but yet 
he punts his saints and angels with deep sadness, as if he knew th^ 
con template such things with melandioly regret. 

There .ire very few fresco paintinc;^? by Botticelli, ihc only ones known till 
lately being the three in the Sistine Chapel, and the " St. Augustine" in the 
Church of Ognissanti, in Florence. Two others have, however, been discovered 
beneadi whitewash in the Villa now belonging to Cavaliere P^ronio Lemmi, near 
Categgi.' One represents a graceful maiden (one of the Albizzi family), who re» 
ceives in her lap i^iKs uf llowers from four other damsel'? personating the 
Virtues. The other tresco represents a j^irl of the Tornabuoni laniily being 
introduced by a female figure to the seven liberal arts, who are emblematised as 
women seated in a semicircle. There is less of Botticelli's especial grace, 
in this last picture, although he seems to have painted the fitst am omw/v, 
maidens and flowers being his especial predilections. 

A charming altar-piece is in the Berlin Gallerv. It was painted for the 
Bardi Chapel in Santo Spin to, and consists of a Madonna and Child with 
the two Saint Johns, surrounded with garlands of palms and olives. Until 
his fine collection was dispersed by auction (June and July, 1882), the Duke of 
Hamilton possessed one of Sandro's most noted works, the altar-piece painted 
for Matteo Palmicri — a kind of epitome of the creed— tlesit^^ned by Palmieri 
himself, who was a literar)' man. The fantasy and allegory must have pleased 
Botticelli, who painted the Madonna in the midst of the hierarchy of heaven, 
zone upon zone of cdestial beings, with — for he could not, like I^ra Angelico, 
soar entirety above earth — the view of Florence and her towns in the back- 
ground, seen thronq-h a vista of ani^rls. TTis love of poetry had led liiin into 
heresy ; he adopted in his angels a strange opinion taken from a poem of 
Palmieri's, and so offended the orthodox Florentines that they covered the 
picture and placed the altar under an interdict.* This picture was acquired, at 
the Hamilton sale, for the National Gallery. 

In the Uffizi is a beautiful "Adoration of the Magi," in which, amongst 
the groups of spectators, are the portraits of several of the Medic! family. The 
composition is veiy harmonious, the different faces and attitudes most expressive. 

(1) Xlme tvo tescoei have quite lecently bc«a tnuMpwted to Piriit 
MPadmKiclv. «8«lb«li«MSMMllM|,»tMB.I.,ladaMai., 
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It is one of Botticelli's best works. It had been known for a long time as 
Ghirlandajo's, but Signer Carlo Pini has proved indubitably that it is the 
picture painted by Sandro for the Church of Santa Maria Novella, not only by 
internal evidence, but by documentary proof, that the picture was taken from the 
Church of Santa Maria Novella to the Poggio Imperiale, from whence it 




CoKONATio.s or THE ViXGiN (" Thb Maonificat "). ^ Sand»o BorricELLi. 

Probably painted about A.». I470. /» l/ie Uj^zi, Flonntl. . 



was placed in the gallery in 1796. This work brought Sandro the patronage of 
Pope Sixtus IV., who called him to Rome to assist in the decorations of the 
Sistine Chapel. Fortunately his paintings did not share the fate of those by 
Peruginoand others; they still exist, and are the "Temptation of Christ," "Moses 
killing the Egyptian," and the story of " Korah, Dathan and Abiram," which is 
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marvellous for fertility of invention. It was on his return from Rome, having 
spent all the money he received from the Pope, that Sandro took the whim 
of illustrating Dante, which he did with spirit,' pouring out all the wealth of his 
grotesque and original fancies. 




Tub Madonna and Child with Tne Pomegranatk. iT^ Botticelm. 
Prebabtjf fainttJ about A.D. 1470. /it the UJiti, Flontut. 



The Palazzo Pucci in Florence boasts of four little pictures in which Botticelli 
has illustrated one of Boccaccio's stories, " Nastagio degli Onesti ; " they are 
very fine specimens of his fanciful and imaginative manner. The first scene in 



(I) Sec cbaplci 03 KngraviDg. 
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in the pine wood near Ravenna, where Nast^o^ musing on the cruelty 

of his wife, sees a beautiful girl, half nude and dishevelled, fl)ring in terror from 
a horseman and two bloodhounds, threatentni^ her death. The second has 
a background of sea behind the pine wood. Xastagio, hidden by a tree, watches 
tin cavilier, who strikes down the lady, tears ^ heart from her br»st, and 
fliii^ it to the dog« ; the girl rises, seemingly uninjured, and the chase goes on 
as before. Tlie third is a marriage feast given by Nasts^to to Paolo Traversaro 
in the pine wood ; the hunted damsel takes refuc^e among the gtiesls, and 
explains that she is condemned to tliis eternal punishment for her obstinacy to 
the wishes of her husband, and great confuaon ensues. The fourth shows 
how Nast^^'s bride, Traversaro's daughter, who had been recalcitrant, 
becomes obedient on seeing the dreadful punishment of the phantom damsel 
For charm of colouring and the natural gaiety of the figures, these little 
pictures are equal to any of Botticelli's lanjcr ones. They were painted on 
the occasion of tlie marriage of Lucre/ia Pucci wiili i ranccsco Bini, in 
1487. Four similar pictures were lent by Mr. F. R. Leyland to die " Old 
Masters" Exhibition of i88a The painter's view of marriage, as shown by 
his choice of subjects, is only his real feeling, for it is said that when jircs .ed 
by Tommaso Soderini to take a wife he replied, " For man\- niL^hts I have 
had a bad dream that I was married, and it gave me such distress that I liave 
mora llian once walked ^e streets of Florence all night like a madman ratl^ 
than run the risk (rf dreaming it again/' 

Sandro had the true Florentine's love of practical jokes and repartee; his 
having adorned all the angels of his friend !?iagio*s picture with rccl-pnper caps 
like those worn by the Signoria, is an instance of the first. One day a frici.d 
wished in his hearing tliat he had a hundred tongues so that lie cuiil«.i be 
eloquent " Don't wish for more toi^^ue," said Sandro ; " you already have 
half as much more than you need. Wish for brains, my poor fellow, which you 
really lack." 

The Belle Arti and Ul'fizi Galleries in Florence arc rich in Botticelli's 
works. His charming round of tlie "Madonna writing die Magnificat ' is 
deservedly the most admired ; but his peculiarly fanciful spirit is most visiUe in 
the "Birth of Venus" (ooiridor, Uffizi), the "Garden of Hesperides" (Belle 
Arti), and in that strange composition the "Calumny of Apelles" (Uffizi), in 
which, however perfect the allegory may be, he has not done himself justice In 
the colouring, which is cold and flat. Vasari's story that Sandro weis decrepit and 
walked on two stidn m his old age, must be an exaggeration, as he was really 
only filfy-e^t years of age when h» death occurred, on the 17th of May, 1510. 

That his impressionable character was as open to good influences us to 
worldly ones is proved by his earnest adherence to Savonarola, and by the 



deliq^ht with which he listened to the prophet's words at evening in the cloister 
of San Marco. 

A$ an allcgorist he had not been OKoelled dnce Giotto's da}'. Comparing 
his Sibyls with those of Michelangeb, one cannot but be strode with the 

greater subtlety of meaning and delicacy of conception in the personifications of 
Sandro as contrasted with the masculine power in Michelangelo's tremendous 
women. 

As we are tracing rather the pedigree of art than that of individuals, 
FilipEnno Lippi (born 1456, died 1504) fdlows his master Botticdli rather than 
his father Fra Filippo Lippi, who, as we have said, died when Filippino was only 

thirtpen ypars old. This lio\- was left to the care of Lippi's two pupils — to 
Botticelli for tutorship in art, and to Fra Diamante for parent^il protection. 
Indeed, he seems to have had them both as instructors, for in 1476 we find ilie 
young^ Filippino assisting Fra Diamante in the Sistine Chapel. His early visit 
to Rome aroused in him a taste for antiquity, and nearly all his later pictures 
show signs of it in the antique vases, trophies, nrmour, and classic dress, with 
which ho crowds his detail He was also the first Tuscan who introduced the 
Roman and Pompeian stj'le of ornamentation called by Vasari " grotteschc." 
This peculiarly decorative 8t>'le of paiming is to be traced in the work of 
nearly all the goldsmith-painters, being especially suited to thdr taste, and 
enaUitt|f them to ro;)roduce in colour the embossings and rich rdiefs to which 
they were accustomed in metal- wo rkinc;-. 

The first easel picture by him of which we have record is the beautiful 
altar-piece <^ the "Virion of St. Bernard," now in the Badia of Florence. In 
it the teaching of Sandro is distinctly visible. There is much realism, but 
intense sweetness; indeed, in all Filippino's works a childlike innocence of 
sentiment is combined with an equally childlike love of adornment. The 
evening light is beautifully given in this picture, and the ecstatic face of the 
saint as he beholds the lovely vision of the Madonna and angels is very 
naively rendered. There is a great deal of gold used in it, so much that 
the patron, Pietro di Francesco di Pugliese, spent two hundred and fifty 
ducats for gold and the curtain for it in 1 4S0.' 

Filippino wa?? still young when, in 1484, he took up Masaccio's unfinished 
work in the Brancacci Chapel ; but, young as he was, he had already thrown off 
the mannerism of his master and struck out a more independent style of his 
own. A great part of the story of the " Resuscitation of tiie King's Son" is by 
his hand, and the beauty of drawing and lively sentiment is very little inferior to 
the work of Masaccio himself. In the " Deliver)' of St. Peter from Prison " the 
figure of the sleeping guard is quite masterly. The frescoes of the Strozzi. 

(I) ■' Camjwmrum dill' Archivio di Bftdia," vol. iii., and MiUacij, ef. fit., vol. Wu, p. 464, note. 
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Chapel in Santa Maria Novella occupied him between the years 1487 and 1502, 
he being at the same time engaged in Rome. The most remarkable of the Santa 
Maria frescoes are the "Resuscitation of Drusiana by St. John" and " St. Philip 
exorcising the Dragon." Here Lippi is at his very best; intense in expressing 
emotion, a clever portrayer of character, he yet does not lose sight of the lesson 
he desires to teach — the power of simple faith over heathen superstition and 
brute force. Most expressive is the resentful awe of a heathen priest (who 
is standing by with an antique vase in his hand, on seeing Drusiana's 




The. Dispvtk of St. Thomas Aquinas. ^ Filippixo Lippi. 
From tht partially destroytd frtscott of tht Carafa ChaptX in Santa A/aria topra .Vinerva, Komt. B<gun A.D. I489. 



marvellous return to life at the mere sign of the cross. The same kind of 
reluctant but enforced belief is on the faces of the group of the priests of Mars, 
who descend the steps of the temple while the Apostle Philip exorcises the 
dragon. The painter's intense realism shows itself in the courtiers holding 
their breath before the pestilential odour of the beast, and in the painting 
of the hole of a rock, which was so natural that it is said one of Lippi' s 
scholars attempted to hide himself there on one occasion ; also in the 
trembling women, who stand transfixed with awe at seeing their friend Drusiana 
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return anew to life; and in a little child hiding his face in his mother's skirts, 
in terror of a barking dog. 

The freaooes of the Cappella Carafa in Santa Maria sopra Minerva, in Rome, 
were begun In 14B9, and consist of the " Glorificnlion of the Madonna," and 
that t'avottrite subject of the fifteenth century, " St. Thomas Aquinas." Taddeo 
Gaddi made his conception of this in the Spanish Chapel a purely unemotional 
ayaibolic composition; Giotto*8 is fnll of allegory; but Lippi, according to 
the nature of the man and the age, has endrely humanised the subject. St. 
Thomas, enthroned among the cardinal virtues, has a prostrate heretic under his 
feet. The teachers of false doctrine, Sabellius, Arius, and ofher<5, are human 
beings overcome with shame and are writhing with mortification, and flinging 
down thdr books in despair; all is full of passion — feding has taken the place 
of symbolism. ' 

Among Fih'ppino's easel pictures, one of the most noteworthy is that now 
in the National Gallery, which was painted for the Rucellai Chapel in San 
Pancrazio, Florence, representing the Virgin nursing the Holy Child at her 
breast, St. Jerome and St. Dominic standing by. Lippi's love of landscape 
nature is shown by the green background^ and the rock and grotto of St. 
Jerome. 

His realistic tendency is more manifest in the picture in Santo Spirito, done 
for Tanai di Ncrli, where, in a beautiful group of a Holy Family, he introduces 
Tanai and his wife being presented to the Madonna by saints, while in the 
background Tanai is dismounting from his horse at his house in the Borgo San 
Frediano, and saluting his little daughter, who stands at the threshold to meet 
him. Mere lies the great difference between the purist and the naturalistic 
painters. I'"ra Angelico raises his beholders to celestial thoughts. Lipj)! and 
his school try to show how heavenly thoughts may be mingled with the common 
actions of life. Filippino's genius was not conilned to his own country; be 
painted two pictures for Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, in 1488, and 
sent altar-pieces also to Genoa and Bologna. His works may be well studied 
in the galleries of the Ufiizi and Belle Arti, which contain several of his 
masterpieces. 

As a citizen, and especially as an art critic, Filippino had evidently a good 
standing. We find htm called to value Alesso Baldovinetti's pictures in the 
Tomabuoni Chapel, in 1497, and he formed one of the meeting which deliberated 
on the site for Michelangelo's "David," in 1501. He was also called as an 
architect to consult on the repairs of the lantern of the Duomo, which had been 
injured by a storm in 1498. He married, in 1497, Maddalena, daughter of Fietro 
Paolo Monti, and was buried in San Midiele Visdomini, April i8th, 1504. We 
get an idea of hts home and private life from Cellini, who formed a veiy dose 
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friendship with Lippi's son, Francesco ; the latter describes the house, which 
he inherited from his father, as being full of beautiful studies in art — of books 
illuminated by Fillppino, of imitations of Roman antiquities, &c., which much 
delighted Cellini.' 

Filippino did not found any especial school; his best pupil, Raffaellino 
del Garbo, although an ordinarily good painter, was not remarkable for any 
particualr excellence or originality of style. 




Masaccio had brought human form into art. Filippino Lippi gave it human 
feeling; but Domenico Ghirlandajo' (born 1449, died 1494) never soared at all 
above humanity. As a portrait painter he is inimitable; the immense frescoes 
he has left in the choir of Santa Maria Novella, the Sassetti Chapel in Santa 
Trinitd, the Church of Ognissanti, &c., are all of them living impersona- 

(I) "ViUdiBenrenuto Cellini" 

(1) Son of TomnuM Bigordi, called Ghirlandajo became he was a successful maker of the coldcn gailands worn 
la Utoae times by the Florentine women. 
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tions of the times. This love of portraiture was innate in him from his earliest 
years, when instead of working at his golden garlands he sat at the window of 
his father's open shop and made sketches of the passcrs-by. 

His first recorded works date 1475, when, with his brother Davide, he painted 
in the Sistine Chapel and Vatican Library in Rome. Most of these frescoes 
are now destroyed; the "Resurrection" was injured by a door being made 
in the wall. The '* Calling of SS. Peter and Andrew" is preser\'ed, and has all 
the characteristics of his style. A wide landscape, consisting of a lake with 
villages and hills surrounding it, forms the background to well-disposed 




Tub Biktu or the Vieoin. Fresco fy Gutaut.NuAjo. 
/« /A/ Choir af Santa Maria N<n*lla, Ftortnct. ComfltUd in A.D. 1490k 



groups of figures, clothed in the Florentine lucca, to which he has given almost 
the majesty of the Roman toga. The kneeling figures of the two apostles are 
very graceful. 

The " Cenacolo," now almost disappearing, in the barracks, once the convent 
of Ognissanti, was painted in 1480, as well as the " St. Jerome" in the adjoining 
church. The "Life of St. Francis" in the Sassetti Chapel in Santa Trinit^ was 
finished in 1485, together with the portraits of Francesco Sassetti and Nera his 
wife — two life-size figures, kneeling. Ghirlandajo carried to excess Lippi's 
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fashion of introducing living personages into bis scenes; thus members of 
tiie Albizzi, Acciajuoli and Strozzi families look on at the apparition of St 
Francis in the air above the Santa Trinitll bridge, and certain staid bmghers of 

Florence gaze seriottsly at the weqping monks around the bier of the dead 
saint. The larger series of frescoes in Santa Maria Novella, from the " Life 
of the Virgin," from which we give an illustration, are, as it were, living 
memorials o€ the society of Florence in the fifleenlh century. There are tiie 
stately signors of the Tomabuoni and Tomaqmnci families, with their sons, the 
youthful Giovanni and Fieri, in doublet and hose; there are the buflfom 
Benedetti Dei, and the loamcd men Landini and Ficino ; the poet Poliziano, 
the ecclesiastic Gentile d'Arezzo, not forgetting tiie beauty of the day, Ginevra 
Benci, who assists as a spectator at the ** Visitation," while Domenico's 
scholars and brothers, and his old master, Baldovinetti, ai^iear in the 
apocrj phal story of *' Joachim driven out of the Temple." 

The eflect of all this portraiture is to give intense life to Ghirlandajo's 
frescoes, which is heightened In- his ch-ar-edged drawin;^, strong relief, and vivid 
colouring. His technical excellence in the management of fresco painting is 
unsurpassed, his worics never &de ; it was his practice to entirdy finish them in 
the fresh plaster and never retouch them " a secco " (in the dry with tempera). 
Consequently they are all incorporated in the plaster, and there is no abrading- 
of surface colour. This vividness of tint is very noticeable in his frescoes in the 
Chapel of Santa Fina, at San Gemignano. 

In the ** Death of Santa Ftna,*** he has repeated his comporinon of the 
** Death of St. Francis," in the Sassetti Chapd, with the only difference that 
holy monks and priests mourn the ecclesiastic saint, while young innocent 
chorister boys and women group around the dead maiden, by whose side her 
faithful old nurse is weeping. 

Some frescoes of Ghirlandajo's still exist in the Sala dell' Orologio, in the 
Palazzo Vecdiio, Florence, They are significant of die dasac leaning of the 
age, for as emblematic of Florence he placed its patron saint, St. Zenobius, 
between two saints above, two lions with the arms of Florence below, and at 
the side six eminent Romans — Brutus, Scsvola and Camillus on the right; 
and Decius, Scipio and Cicero on the left. 

Although fiasco and mosaic were Ghiriandajo's favourite me^ods, yet 
he painted many altar-pieces in tempera. Several of these are circular pictures, 
of which one, the " Adorati^jn of tlie ?ilagi," dated 1487, is in the Ufiizi, and a 
similar smaller one in the Pitti Palace. This was evidently a favourite subject 
with him. An "Adoration" painted in 1485, now in the Belle Arli, nas an 

(i) A. local laint of San Gcmignaao, m intUaee of ttw nudkral vomatiOB fiw mffiniag. Sbe vu a jronag giil 
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antique sarcophagus for cradle. There h another in the Barberini Gallery 
in Home, In which three very substantial angels, playing musical instruments, 
stand on the roof of a frail-fhatclied shed in an open landscape. The altar- 
piece, which was painted for the choir of Santa Maria Novella— consisting^ of 
several parts, the centre representing the Madonna in glory with St. Dominic, 
St. Mary Magdalen, and the archangel Michael, and the wings St. Catharine of 
Siena and St. Lawrence — wiu> taken down in 1804. The principal portions 
passed into the galleries of Berlin and Munich, and Prince Lucien Bonaparte 
purchased two figures of saints. 

Domcnico Ghirlandajo was not only matter-of-fact in his art, but worldly 
also in his ain-f^. To him liis botlcga w'a?; really a shop, in which his goods 
and manufactures were to be sold at their money's worth. No kind of commis- 
sion was considered beneath him. \ Ic gave his young men orders that no one 
should be sent away from his shop ungratified, not even a woman who wanted 
her basket painted. There is a record of his having coloured and gilded four 
candlesticks for tlic Duomo in 1484. He was twice married, and left a son, 
Ridolfo, who, if he had not dri^raded his art for the sake of makin;:,' it liicra- 
tive, would have won a fame far exceeding that of his father. The household 
of Domenico was a truly Italian one : his fa^er and brothers all lived with him, 
his brodier Davide being* his devoted admirer and humble assistant, realty^ to 
stand champion for Domenico's name on all occasions. 

Ghirlandajo, from his technical excellence and precision of drawing, was 
eminently calculated to teach the method of art to others, and his pupils nearly 
all rose to eminence. Among them were his two brothers, Davide and Benedetto; 
Sebastiano Mainardi from San Gemignano (his favourite scholar, who married 
Ghirlandajo's young »ster), Francesco Granacd, Jacopo del Tedesco, and for a 
short time Michelangelo himself 

Cosimo Rosselli ' takes a place amongst leading artists, not so much for the 
exceDenoe of his own paintings as for the greater exMllenee attained by his 
pupils. He had one of the' many art schools of the day, and it chanced diat 
most of his disciples possessed genius. Among them were Pit ro di Cosimo, Fra 
Bartolommeo, Mariotto Albertinelli, and Andrea di Cosimo, who excelled in 
sgraj/tto, and adorned with arabesques in that style the palaces which the 
brothers Majani and the San Galli built. Old Cosimo was an easy-going 
painter, not given to any great enthusiasm for art in its highest form, but 
gaining a certain populari^ by his prodigality of colour, which, Vasari 
says, so da/zled the eyes of the Pope, Sixtus IV., that that undiscriminating 
Pontiff judged Cosimo's to be the best paintin;4s in the Sisline Chapel. More 
modem critics, however, say that the lanilscapc background of the " Sermon 

(I) Second ion of Loreiuo di Fiiippo del RoueDi ; bom I439, died 1507. 
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on the Mount," which Piero di Cosimo put in for his master, is the most artistic 
part of the work. There are, however, some very graceful groups, and the 
female figures and expression of faces are remarkably pleasing, both in this 
fresco and in the " Miracle of the Sacrament," painted in i486 for the Church 
of Sant' Ambrogio, a very full and lively composition. The Church of Santa 
Maddalena dei Pazzi has a very good "Coronation of the Virgin," and many 
of his works are found in the Berlin and English galleries. 




Thr MAGUAUOt. Oil Painting by PiF.RO ni CosiUO. 
In the Borghtst Catltry, Jttrme. 



His favourite scholar, Piero di Cosimo,' while following his master's 
technical method, gave his paintings quite an original cast by impressing 
on them his own eccentric bizarre mind. Piero was a self-contained, fanciful 
youth, who dreamed his own strange fancies apart from his fellows ; he 
developed into a morose, misanthropic visionarj', who peopled the solitary 
shades of his lonely home with the monsters of his diseased imagination 

(1) Son of Loreiuo di Piero d'Antonio, > gimlet maker ; bom 1463, died 1511. 
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and reproduced them in his works. Th^ rl.-"-sic mania st'ized him from his 
youth, yet he took it up neither in its humanistic nor poetic views, but simply 
a grotesque imaginative one. The beauty of Venus, the purity of Diana, 
the glory of Apollo had no cbanns for him, but he delignted in the stories 
which had monsters in them. Theseus and the Minotaur, Perseu=, Andromeda', 
and the Sea Monster; Bellerophon and the Chimera, myths with dragons and 
sea monsters in them delighted him, and he would paint such scenes over 
and over again, on wedding diesta, or room decorations, widi as much 
attention to the ugliness of the tieasts as to the extreme fineness and finish 
of the painting. Our illustration is taken from a painting by Fiero, now in 
the Borghese Gallery, which displays well liis peculiar style. 

Piero decorated a room for Giovanni Vespucci, wl:ose house was in the Via 
d» Servi, with Bacchanalian scenes full of strange figures of fairies, satyrs, and 
bacdiantes, amongst whidi Silenus rides his ass and drinks by the way. 
The fate of these paintings, which are believed to have been fitescoes, is 
uncertain, but it is probable, accordin^^ to Signor Milanesi, that they were de- 
stroyed when the Marchese I'lncontri built his palace on the site of the ancient 
Vespucci house. 

A room was also painted by Fiero for Francesco del Fugliese with the 

wildest fantastic subjects — a mixture of queer animals, people, and most^jsom 
inventions. His imagination was ven,* easily excited : the marks of damp or 
lichen on an old wall would give him ideas of curious figures, the clouds in 
the evening sky or even the slime on a pond were suggestive of strange 
creations to his mind. 

It was against Piero's works that Savonarola especially inveighed when 
he said, " Do not let j'our daughters prepare their ' corredo ' (wedding outfit) 
in a chest with jjagan paintings. Is it right for a Christian spouse to be familiar 
with Venus before the Virgin, or Wars before the Saints ? " For Piero's special 
fame was in painting the wedding chests with which every hnd» was prodded. 
Neverdidess* he often undertook vaon serious work, and his hand is to be seen 
in an altar-piece in Sant' Ambrogio, Florence, and in a Madonna and saints 
with angels in Santo Spirito. He could not keep the grotesque even out of his 
sacred subjects, for in the predella of an altar-piece done for the Servite monks 
he painted a St. Margaret Issuing from the serpent, and a mote awful fire- 
breathing serpent never coutd have been concdved. Hero once assisted, as 
artists often did, in composing a pageant for the Carnival in 151 1. He gave his 
extravagant imagination full play in forming a great procession of the " Triumph 
of Death." The grim monarch, brandishing his scythe, rode in a car painted 

(I) Tie MpcBwiBd AadHNMdft" It ww fa Ite Wui; k mpmitod ibrfSli|ipo SIkmb. Iha nnc ftUciy 
cnulH iMdw mnrtir, lanirflpMlr wiO piijiu^ 
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with skulb and bones, and drawn by blacic buAaloes ; his courtiers were adorned 

with bones and emblems of death, and sangf gbasdy songs, A long train 
of the dead with skeleton masks followed, nimmted on the boniest hors€S that 
could be found ; these carried black fla^s and chanted quavering miserere. 

In style Picro was very careful ; his strange pictures have the finish of minia- 
tures, but, from a too minute detail of background, th^ lack atmo^heie. He 
imparted to his famous scholar Andrea del Sarto his careful drawing and 
finished style, but the more happy mind of the pupil rejected the master's morbid 
conceptions, and his freer hand enlarged his style. 

The practice of oil painting in Italy became general at the end of the 
fifteenth century, but the stoiy of its origin is very much confused. Vasaii's 

romantic tale of Andrea del Castaj^^no liavinif learnt the secret frOMi Domenico 
Vcneziano. and having afterwards killed his friend either from en\y, or to pre- 
serve in his own hands the secret, falls to the ground before the face of two facts : 
first, that there Is no trace of oil^ctdour in Domenico Vcneziano's own works ; 
and second, that Andrea dd Castagno died August 19^1, i457« and Domenico 
Veneciano, the man whom he was said to have killed, lived till May 15th, 1461. 
Therefore the concluding assertion of V'asari's narrative is entirely false. 

I-et us now go farther back and trace its beginning. He says Domenico 
learned the secret from Antonello da Messina, who, having seen an oil painting 
by Giovanni da Bruggia (fan van Eyck) in die possession of King Alfonso, at 
Naples, was so struck with the beauty of the method that he went to Flanders to 
learn it from \'an Myek himself, and that on his return Antonello settled in Venice 
where he formed a friendship for Domenico, and taught him the secret. Jan 
van Eyck, as we know, was born about 1390, and in 1442, when Alfonso began to 
reign, would have been aboutfifty>two years of age. Now, as Antonello was bom 
about 1444 he was only nine or ten years old when King Alfonso died : therefore, 
if he had seen Van Eyck's picture at Naples, it must have been some years later. 
He could not have been old enough to undertake a journey to Flanders till 
he was somewhat advanced in knowledge of art. Putting this at the early 
age of twent)'-five, it brings us to the date 1469, at which time Van Eyck would 
have been about eighty years old, were it not that his death is proved to have 
taken place in 1440. Add to this the facts that no German author, previous to 
those who quote Vasari, ever credited Van Eyck with the dhcm't-ry of oil paint* 
ing, and that no Italian chronicler of the fifteenth century mentionb Antonello's 
journey to Flanders. Every account 0/ //its journey dales a century later, and is 
^wttd Jrmn Vasetri* 

Now about the discovery itself. The ancient treatise of the monk TheojAilus 
mentions oil as a vehicle iox colour; distinct proo& of its adoption are seen- 
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in Byxantine paintings. Cennino Cenntni, living in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, gives fall instructions in his treatise for painting in fresco* miniatures, 
tempera, 01/, with a minute account how to prepare the Unseed and' nut oils 

so as to mako tin m quick-drj'ing' oils. 

Therefore oil painting was known before the Van Kycks. It is, however, 
probable that it was not adopted in its perfected style, but that oil was used as a 
vehicle for the colours adopted in tempera, and that the ground of the painting 
was prepared with plaster just in the same way as tempera paintings were 
prepared. 

We must, therefore, look on tho \':in l-.'ycks and their schiiol as ihc pcr- 
fcctors of the art of painting in oil, and that probably through the addition of 
varnish or turpentine some one of their scholars — probably that Ruggieri, or 
Roger of Bruges, spoken of by Vasari— introduced the knowledge of it into Italy. 

That this knowledge came from Germany we have the testimony of Antonio 
Filarete, a contemporary of Jan van Eyck, who, in his "Trattato" (libro 
xxiv.) says, after speaking of colour and composition, "et anchd a olio si 
possono mettere tutti quesd colori. Ma questa i akra practica et altro modo, 
il quale da quello maestro Giovanni da Bruggia, et Maestro Ruggieri i qualt 
hanno adoperato optimamentc qucsti colori a olio " (and also in oil it is possible 
to use all these ci^lour*;. Rut this is quite another method which the Master 
Giovanni of Bruges, and iMaster Roger have invented, who have adopted with 
great success these oil colours.) 

If Antonello da Messina learned the art in Bruges, it was roost probably of 
Rieifc^icri, pupil of Jan van Eyck, the elder master being dead many years 
before. There are very few of Antoncllo's works left in Italy, though the 
German c^alleries are (juite rich in them. Berlin possesses a " Madonna," with 
the Holy Child standing on a broken column ; also a *' St. Sebastian " bound 
to a pillar and transfixed with arrows, which is signed and dated 1475. 
Belvedere at Vienna has a signed oil painting by him, representing the " Dead 
Christ," with three weeing angels, and a *'Salvator Mundi" by him is in the 
National Gallery. 

Domenico Veneziano had a scholar who won a deservedly high reputation 
as a painter, and became still more famous as the master of Luca Signorellt. 
This was Fiero de* Franceschi, of Borgo San Sepolcro (bom 1415* ^A9^)' 
He assisted his master, Domenico, in the frescoes of the Chapel of Sant* Egidio in 
Florence in 1439 to 1450; and alx)ut 1448 he was, still in company with 
Domenico, employed to paint the roof of the sacristy of Santa Maria at Loreto. 
The work was interrupted by the plague, and the artists fled the city. Piero*s 
pupil, Laca SignoreUi, finished it m after years. TietOt like most other artists, 
was employed by Nicolas V. in Rome, but his frescoes in the upper chambers of 
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the Vatican were afterwards destroyed to make room for Raphael's " Miracle of 
Bobena." The best of his remaining worla are in and near his native town, 
Borgo San Sclera. Here he painted two saints at the entiance of the door of 

the Church of Sant' Agostino, and an altar-piece for the convent adjoining, 
representing the Madonna ascending to heaven surrounded by a choir of angels, 
and SS. Francis, Jerome, Lewis and Clara below, with a group of the apostles 
in the background. 

There is somethitt|^ so Pemginesque in the tone and compontion of this 

picture that it has been judged by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle' to be the 
work of one of Perufjino's sc holars ; but a document, dated October 4th, 1454, 
commissioning JPiero de' Franceschi to paint the picture for the price of three 
hundred and twenty florins, proves that Vasari is in diis instance qoite correct 
There is anoAer altar-piece painted by Kero for the Coniiatemity of the 
Hospital in 1445, at the price of one hundred and fifty gold florins, representini^ 
the "Madonna della Miscricordia," who gathers a kneeling multitude beneath her 
mantle. He repeated the same subject in fresco on the wall of the oratory of 
the hospital. A still better specimen of his fresco painting is the " Resurrection 
of Christ," in the palace of ^e Conservatonum, now the Monte Fio. 

An altar-piece, once in the Church of San Giovanni at Borgo San Sepolcrot 
is now in the National Gallery in London, and the Venetian Academy possesses 
another, representing" a man kneeling- before St. Jerome. 

In San Francesco, at Arezzo, Piero did a large series of frescoes on the walls 
of the Bacci Cbapd, representing tiie Legend of the Cross, in which he takes 
the same apocr) phal story which Gaddi had painted in Santa Croce, but he 
shows by his good anatomy and more advanced style the progress which art 

had made in the interval. 

The standard of the Company of the Annunciation of Arezzo, which Piero 
painted in oil colours in 1466, is especially Interesting as h&ng one of die first 
recorded works in the new process mtroduced by Antonella 

Piero's colouring in oil is transparent and pleasing, not so viscous as the 
imperfect method of the Pollajuoli. He was not only an artist, but also the author 
of a treatise on art, which was edited by his friend Fra Luca Paccioli del Borgo. 
Copies of Fiero*s writings were in die libraiy of Federigo, Duke of Urbino. from 
whence they passed to the Vatican, and the Biblioteca Saibanti di Verona. 

(1) "Hiilaiy«f M>lii|^'*taLa.,yi.M.aM«. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE SCHOOLS OF PAINTING OF NORTHERN ITALY.- 

VERY blossom of art, maturing in Florence in the 
fifteenth century, flung its seeds far and wide. 
Matteo da Gualdo, who flourished in 1468, and is 
the first master of the Umbrian school, was a 
scholar of Benozzo Gozzoli. Jacopo Bellini, the 
fatherof the Venetian school, studied under Gentile 
da Fabriano, Leonardo da Vinci carried the 
Florentine school into Milan, while Raphael and 
Michelangelo, with the host of other Tuscan 
artists who painted in the Vatican, planted it in Rome. The Faduan school of 
the fifteenth century is the only one which seems to have had an origin inde- 
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pendent of Florentine teaching- ; and throucfh it?; chief master, Mantegna, it in- 
fluenced greatly the development of art. His instructor, Francesco Squarcione,' 
was entirely formed the spirit of the times; the classic mania was increasing 
during Squarctonc's youth, and he no less than others began to study the 
antique. Tnsti ad of seeking MSS., he turned his attention to the art of the 
ancients, and travelled in Italy and Greece, brinq^inq- home various casts, 
made by himself in plaster from the beautiful antique statues, &c., which 
he saw, and also a large collection of drawings and art studies. 

The result of his travels was to impress on his mind the truth that the ancieiits 
had so perfected the study of form that no true school of art could be found 
without going back to Greek perfection. With this idea he returned to Padua 
and opened his school, the classic bias of which was so attractive to the 
minds of the multitude that it was crowded; he had as many as a hundred and 
thirty<seven scholars, amongst whom was one so promising that Squarcioiie 
adopted him as a son, and having imbued him with a classic-artistic taste, 
enjoyed in his fame the fruition of his own labours. Tlie boy was Andrea Man- 
tegna (bom 1431 at Padua, died 1500;. Perhaps no previous artist began an 
independent career earlier than Mantcgna, whose first-signed painting, the altar- 
piece at Santa Sofia, in Padua, has his age (seventeen years) inscribed on it with 
his name, and shows a style nusch advanced. 

In 14 -2 he, with some of his tellow-scholars, undertook the frescoes in the 
Chapel of San Cristoforo, in Sant' A_o^os;ino, tlie church of the l->en"iitani friars, 
at Padua, in which Niccol6 Piitiiolo — the only worthy rival of Mantegna in the 
school of Squarckme— almost equalled Andrea in execution. By Niccol6's hand 
are die frescoes behind the altar ;' the " Eternal Father surrounded by Angels," 
above; the "Assumption of the Virgin,'* below; and underneath that again tlie 
"Apostles." .^fter Niccolo's death, Andrea Mantegna finished the cha])el, in 
which he painted the four Evangelists and some scenes from tlie life of St. James. 
About the same time Jacopo Bellini was painting in the Church of Sant* Antonio 
with his two sons; and Andrea, in becoming attached to Bellini's daugliter, 
Niccotosia, whom he afterwards married, offended his foster-father Squarcione» 
between whom and Bellini there existed strong rivalry. 

From the indulgent master, Squarcione became the severe critic and said 
many hard things of Mantcgna's frescoes — among others, that they were so 
statuesque and hard that he should have painted them the colour of marble 
instead of flesh. Mantegna, having faith in his teacher, took all these things to 
heart, and whether he was influenced by Squarcione's criticism or Bellini's 

(t) SamatmmalnfttllhmCmAattktVnuBt of CaRin,MHtd &umui dz Wnamm bora la Cain IJM, 

(t) Mietd&FiiMloiioaUpnb^tKMbMBHftaMiiaiiiirtiitMKuilecMttatMaf M iD-lHBpacdvavllihe 
m n ■ ■DdvMtmaduladaiUtMmiimMiUatitfheMvtijracMOCi. 
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manner, it is certain that the last frescoes in the Eremilani, which were finished 
in 1459— two scenes from the " Life of St Christopher showed a much mote 
noble and natural style, and, though much injured, still rank as some of his best 
works. These paintings, with several other pand jnctures for private patrons, 
which are now dispersed in foreign galleries, attracted the attentioa of I.odo- 
vico Gonzaga, Lord of Mantua, who made very advantageous offers to induce 
Mantegna to go to Mantua in his service. In a letter, -dated April 15th, 1458, 
the terms are thus declared: — "A salaiy of fifteen ducate the numdi* a house 
for his family, besides firewood and corn enough for six persons. All the 
expenses of the moving to be paid by the Marquis." 

Mantegna agreed to the terms, but asked time to finish some commissions 
in Padua. This leave he prolonged month by month, till at length, in the end 
of 1459, he took up his residence in Mantua,* where several of his finest 
masterpieces were painted. A few of the frescoes from the life of I.odovico 
Gonzag-a arc still visible, though much injured, in the Castello, and display 
Mantegna's peculiar style — an air of classicism thrown over a realistic composi- 
tion. The portraits of the Gonzagi are full of character and expression, but 
marred by hardness of outiine. 

His great cartoons of the " Triumph of Caesar," painted in tempera on 
canvas for the Palace of San Sebastiano, in Mantua, are too well known at 
Hampton Court to need description here.' They arc, perhaps, his noblest works, 
because the touch of classicism which he always shows is here in complete 
harmony with the subject The triptych, which is in the Tribune of the Uffisi, 
was also painted for the Marqins Gonsaga, dmougfa whose hands it passed into 
the possession of the Medici. This shows the painter in his most minute 
and finished style, the three compositions — the " Circumcision," "Adoration," 
and "Ascension" — which compose it, being as highly finished as miniatures. 
From Mantua, Mantegna went, in 1488, to Rome, at the request of Pope 
Innocent VIII., the Mardiese having first conferred on him the digni^ of 
"Cavaliere." Mere he did some frescoes in the Vatican, but not finding the 
Pope as liberal as the Marquis he was very jjlad to return to Mantua in 1490. 
The classic style of Mantegfna, together with a certain nobility of form, so 
attracted the tastes of his contemporaries that his influence penetrated into other 
Italian schools. His defect is a want of majesty and freedom in drapery, which 
is too fiill of set folds, twists, and '* arrangements.'* It is said that he painted 
from models robed in paper or cloth pas/eJ on,^ which is quite enough to account 
for their want of flow. In draperies, Mantegna assimilates more to the artists ot 

(1) MilanMi, p/. cit., vol. iii., pp. 395-6. 

(>} Tb«y were lold to (he King o( iio^aaS, Cblfal L, «Mh flte oT Mt, bf «oe hint Cmutf/t-m 

u Giofiub d'EnKHitoBe Artisika," iral. i.. p. m. 

(3) Mlinl, Mfc, mL UL, p. 444 (qnotfait Lomn}, 
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the Decline than to those of his own centur)'. 
lengthening a figure too much for the laws of 





Sr.8iunuii. JfyUAKOOKA. AiktJUiieiin,nmi>a. 

of a *' St. Sebastian, which our iather wished 
Bishop of Mantua." It afterwards bdonged 



In drawing he had the defect of 
due proportion, and an afiectatioa 
of attitude which often gives a 
sense of contortian to his fij:rure8. 
He was, however, unusually clever 
at f'^rcshortcning. A marked 
instance of his skill is the " Dead 
Christ" in the Brera, at Milan, 
which is, perhaps, more remark- 
able as a solution of a difficult 
problem than as a pleasing com- 
position. Whilst he was in the 
school of Squaicione his colouring 
was dry, but from the time of his 
friendship with the family of Bel- 
lini he is noticeable for the rich- 
ness and purity of his colouring, 
together with a high finish and 
perfection of chiaroscuro seldcnn 
surpassed. 

One of his finest works is a 
St. Sebastian, which, in 1839, 
was m die GaUeria Scaipa, at 
Motta di FriuU. It is a nude 
figure, larger than life ; the 
drawintf is marv'cllous, and the 
foreshortening of the sad, uplifted 
face is very fine. Round a lighted 
candle at the sainf s feet is the 
following motto : " Nil nisi divi- 
num stabile est, cjetcra fumus." 
The work is thought to have 
been one of the latest efforts of 
the painter, as, in a letter written 
by Mant^;na*s son to the Marquis 
FrancescoGonzaga, October 2nd, 
1506, mention is made, among 
the paintings left in the studio, 
should become the property of the 
to Cardinal Fietro Bembo, and was 
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in Mantua till bought by Frofessor Scarpa, in 1S07. We give an illustration of 
an eoriier jMCtore <^ t&e same subject, painted about 1464, whii^ was, it is 
tfaottght, perhaps done to represent pain, in contrast to the rqiose of the St> 

George of the Venice Academy. 

Of the other scholars of Squarcione at Padun, the Dalmatian, Gregorio 
Schiavone, who assisted in the frescoes of the Eremitani, and Marco Zoppo, who 
lived and painted in Bologna, are the most noticeable. There is a work by 
Schiavone, repiesenting' the " Madonna and Child,*' in the National Galleiy. In 
both his and Zoppo's works, which may be studied in Bologna, all the faults of 
Squarcione ;'.s school may be traced. Bet^inning with copies of fragrncnts of 
antique statues, studying drapery from ill arrangements, and then with this 
mannerism taking up the imitation of nature, the result is inevitably a iiard, 
diy realism, a diawing- remarlcable for the correct delineation of parts such as 
hands, feet, Ac., but the inhaimoitioua appearance of the whole fignre. 

Stefano da Ferrara, Ercolc Grandi, of Ferrara, and Francesco Bonsignori 
were scholars of ^^antogna, at Mantua, but did not rise to eminence. Grandi 
devoted his talent principally to the painting of wedding chests, and SteCano 
exaggerated his masters originality into a gaudy fantasticism, as may be seen 
by his woilcs in the Biera. Francesco Cossa is also worthy of note as being the 
roaster of Lx>renzo Costa,' who carried the teachings of the Paduan school to 
Ferrara, where the half-fantastic, half-classic style of Squarcione's scholars 
was continued through a series of painters. In later life, Costa worked at 
Mantua for Francesco Gonzaga. His pictures are rarely seen in public galleries. 
On fmge 167 we give an illustration of one of tiiem. 

The school founded by Marco Zoppo at Bologna boasted of one especially 
famous scholar, Francesco Raiholini, called I'rancia.' It is said that Francia 
having made the acquaintance of Mantegna, who was in Bologna, in 1472, was 
inspired by his works to try his own skill in painting, he having hitherto been 
trained as a goldnnith, but Baldinued thinks his real master was Marco Zoppo.' 
He had always practised metal-working in its artistic rather dian its deonative 
aspect, and obtained deserved fame for his beautiful nielli, smalli, and designs 
for medals, long before the sight of Mantegna's pictures inspired him to tiy 
what he could do in colour. 

In painting, his naturally gentle, tender, and harmonious spirit overcame the 
cramping tendency of his training as a worker of metal, and his pictuies have 
the sweet expression of die pure Umfwian school, with the softness of BeiltnPs 

(I) Imtma Coita, bom it Famniii ifCot 4M at Ibalw, 1536. 

(a)FhiacacodllbM»dieiM«H>R«ib«lial.bera ■( BoIogM in 1450 ; dad 1517. AiMiU("Vlle U mal 
Belotpex") ityt ht jwa wMrt Fwdm haami» jit m*Utc wtt Sw gnii^Ui lt«rt» Ttmt, mmtA FtMCfaj Iniitii 

^^^J3)&iiiMMmd(n wriln doabt Sirt Fkmcto iMdkd ante Zoppo, a^ lUiik Otf fct «Mt MMb aun la Hm 
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Style. They may be especially studied in the Pinacoteca of Bologaa, where are 
several c( his best works— of them, a Vii;gm and Child irith saints, and a 
Crucifixion, are both ver>' beautiful. He painted a fine fresco of the Death of 
Holofernes " in the- Palace of the Bentivotjli, aiul two of the *' Life of 
St. Cocilia" in the chapel of that saint in San Jacopo. The frescoes have unfortu- 
nately perished, but a drawing of the St. Cecilia copied by Guizzardi has been 
lithographed. Francia promised to give the sketch of the Holofemes fresco to 
Raphael, but it cannot now be traced. Berlin, Dresden, London, St. Petersburg, 
and Florence all po.'?sr<;s valuable works bv Francia. In the Churcli of Ccsena is a 
beautiful " Presentation of Christ in the Temple," m which his ■goldsmith ten- 
dency is displayed by the bas-relief of the " Sacrifice of Abraham," painted on 
the front of the altar. A lovdy " Coronation of the \nrgin," surrounded by- 
numberless saints, is in Ae Dumno of Ferrara. . Vasari gives a very romantic 
story of the arrival of Raphael's celebrated " St. Cecilia" in Bologna, how 
Francia (to whose lot it fell to open it, and who had long- desired to see a picture 
by Raphael) fell back in such a stupor of admiration and astonishment at the 
«cqtttstte Ufe-like figure, and was so humiliated on comparing it wiA his own 
works, of which he had hitherto been proud, that he died in a state of melan- 
choly madness within a few days (Januarj- 5th, 1 5 1 7). Now this cannot be true, 
for two reasons : first, because Francia not only had seen Raphael's " Nativity," 
and the "Vision of Ezekiel," which had been in the Casa Hercolani at Bologna 
from the year 1 5 10; and secondly, because he was a friend and correspondent 
of Raphael's, exchanging presents of each other's deigns, as we gather from 
a letter from Raphael himself, dated 1508 and so far from being envious of 
the greater painter's excellence, he was his devoted admirer, writing a laudatory 
sonnet, beginning 

Non (on Zeasi ah Apetk, e non son tale, 
Ow di taoti til nome a ne convegna ; 

mio lalcnto, nc \ ertude degna 
Haver da un Rafiacl Iwlc immorUle. 
Tu sol, cui fece it del dono fotde, 
Che ogn' altro cxccde, e sopm OSD* oUtq HgDM, 

L'exccUcntc artificio a noi in5;egna 

Con cui sei rc^o ad oga' aalko u^jHulIc, &c.' 

The Venetian school, which enjoyed in the sixteenth century a fame quite 
as high as the Florentine of the fifteenth, arose under Jacopo Bellini,' bom at 

(I) S«e note at etiil uf V jlL;ne. 
(21 TrjLb]atio:i — 

Not Zc-jxi*. nor Apcllcs, I— nor socli an on« The fateful gilt liovea »liowrere<l od Ihee alone, 

Tli.Tt i np 1; - I {-50 should fi;l\ Till (o me; Who all exccKt, antl orer all (loth nlgR, 

Nor wouU itiy giU> and *irtuef worthy b« The glohoM artifice to u* explain 

To win imnortal pniM, Rafad, fnn* that. WlUch raittd tbc* Ugh xtpom ihf daialc llmu, Itc 
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Venice about 1400; died after 1460, who, after painting under Gentile da 
Fabritno in the Sala del Connglio in tbe Dog«*9 Palace, in 142 1, followed his 
master to Florence^ wbere he remained an earnest scholar till the year 1423, 

when a curious adventure befel him which took him away from his studies. 

A boy named Bernardo, son of Sor Silvestro, amiised himself one day by 
flinging stones down into the courtyard where Jacopo was keeping guard over 
some plaster casts of his masta". After <»ie ct two rq>roofs, Bernard became 
more insolent, and at length challenged Jacopo to a fight, which ended in Ber* 
nardo's arm being injured. Whereupon Jacopo, seized by some sudden panic, 
fled, and, getting on board a Florcatine galley, went to the East. During' his 
absence Ser Silvcstro brought his son's cose before the tribunal, and Jacopo was 
condemned to a fine. As soon as he landed from his return voyage, October 
24th, 1424, he was taken and. imprisoned m the SHncke^ bring too poor to pay 
the fine imposed. His adversary Bernardo, however, obtained his pardon on 
condition of the culprit's performing penance, /.< . t,n)ing in procession to the 
Baptistery' with a lis^hted torch on tlie next Easter Day, 1425.' After this Jacopo 
left his master and settled in Fadua with his family. After 1430 we again find 
him in Venice, where he punted the "Deposition" for the Comaro iamily. 
There were a few frescoes by Jacopo near Verona, such as a " Calvary ** on 
the wall of the Chapel of San Niccold in the cathedral, which was destroyed, in 
1759, to be replaced by a white wall. The Museum of Verona still possesses a 
fine crucifix by him; and the Scuola di San Giovanni Evangelista in Venice 
has 9 series of pictures on canvas by Jacopo representing the story of the Cross. 
His son Gentile,* in a rdiquaiy whidi he painted, added to these some odier 
legends which connect the Holy Cross in a special manner with Venice and the 
Scuola di San Giovanni Evangelista. In a religious procession in 1370 the 
cross fell from the hands of its bearer into the canal. Many people tried to 
retake it, but none was thought worthy by God to touch it ejccept Andrea 
Vendramtn, guardian of the Scuola.' Gentile Bellini has in the scenes of.his 
reliquary painted a very lively rendering of this legend, having good scope for 
ficfure-drawing in the crowd, who fling them^ves into the water in various 
attitudes. 

In all the works of the Bellini, one recognises that tiic quality of Gentile da 
Fabriano, which they especially imbibed, was his brilliant colouring. While the 
sober Florendnes drew from the purists of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 

their intensi^ of feeling and expression, and their characteristic is an intense 

life with serious colour — the Venetians especially developed their rainbow hues, 
and their characteristic is a serious motive with rich and brilliant colouring. 

(I) llflnMii, tf. tit., Td. iii., p, 

(>) GHidhBdBiii,|iiobabl]rbematV«aie»afaai«i4i7} dieilin 150;. (j) SetMilcittli8«id«fwluuii 
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It is generally the national character and natural surroundings which deter- 
mine art of a oountrjr. MotaUy tiie Venetiaiui we a serious people, 
■teadftslty existing under one form of government for mai^ centnries. 
Their minds became calm and imaginative; while in thdr brilliant dty. 




Xkx IkucHma op St. Uaxk. OH firmtmg: btgtm by Gkmtiu Biuiii^ mti m^kki ifflir Mr 

itatk kis intktr, GwrAXtn Buun. 

Oiigim^iitktSemalsdiSmJeittt, Vntk*! mmimauem»,MUM. aj\ 1507. 

where the water-ways reflect the glory of the sky, and every bit of colour 
is reproduced in a thousand sparkling wavelets, the Venetians* eyes were 
accustomed to brilUant and ever-vaiying tones of cdour. The Florentines, 
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in the free political, and changing life, which developed individuality to a 
great extent, becanae conscious of an intense inner life, full of all kinds of 
human interests and passioiw ; but their outward impresrions were of dim 
olive^overed hilb imtfaout the city, and shaded streets with frowning fortress- 
palaces, and solemn brown-stone houses with barred windows within. Again, 
the Florentine tone was formed in the days of the lustreless tempera process; 
but the Venetians began almost at once with oil, which in its brilliance and 
fluidity lent itself naturally to the development of their love <tf colour. 

Thoi^ Jac<q)o Bdlini was the pioneer of the school, h» son Giovanni' was 
its greatest ornament in this centur)% Endowed with a pure conception, tender 
feeling, softness of handling, and a rich warmth and delicacy of touch, he 
is the greatest of the jmrist painters. Although not visionary like Fra 
Angelico, nor allegoric like Giotto, Giovanni so spiritualises human life that the 
divine is easily recognisable in his innocent children and pure Madonnas, foa 
noble forms of saints, and the moral grandeur which he gives to the Saviour. 
His colouring is as cr}-5ta!, pure as the reflection of the sky in the lagoons. 

Living through almost the whole of the fifteenth centur)', Giovanni's works 
are numberless, and all show the same purity of aim. In the Church of SS. 
Giovaam e Paolo, Venice, was a Madonna and Quid with six saints ; at the feet 
of the \^rgin were three children singing from a book charmingly drawn. Are 
these the originals of Fra Bartolommeo's fi l i: singing children ? Did he 
take hints of composition as well as of colour from the Venetians ? In the fire of 
1867 this beautiful picture shared the fate of Titian's Peter Martyr. A very 
similar picture is in tiie Voi^ian Academy; here die figures are St. Job and 
St Sebastian (two nude figures), SS. Dominic, Francis, John and Augustine. 

About 1477-9 the brothers Gentile and Giovanni were employed to deco- 
rate the Sala del Gran ConsigHo, in company with their contemporary Vivarini. 
It had been intended to fresco the walls, but Gentile obtained permission to 
paint them on canvas in oIL In these great works we see die Bdlini as 
historic painters, and cannot but admire the fine composition and grouping. 
The scenes are from the life of Frederic BaibarotSft. 

After 1479, wlien Gentile Bellini went to Constantinople, Giovanni Bellini 
was left to finish the painting himself, and was for the purpose absolved from all 
other civic obligations.' Giovanni Bellini's altar-pieces are scattered through- 
out Europe. There is a charming picture in San Francesco, at Pesaro, repre> 
senting the Coronation of the Madonna, with SS. Fteter, Eaul, Jerome, and 
Francis. T!ie predclla, with a story of each of the five persons represented, is 
most exquisitely painted. The churches of the Fran and San Zaccharia, in 

(I) Giovanni B<rll:ni, bom, perhaps at Vroiottl dMio IJlA. 

(a) Milanfu, 0/. ei/,, vol. iU., p. ijS, note. 
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Venice, each possess beautiful Madonnas. The " Preaching of St. Mark,** 
from which our illustration is taken, will give a good idea of his quaint yet 
briniatitly coloured style. In his will, Gentile left to his brother, Giovanni, the 
book of their father's sketches, on conditicm that he gave the necessary finishing 

touches to the " Preaching of St. Mark." 

A small "Circumcision" is at Casllc Howard, in England. The Berlin 
Museum possesses a I'ietk and a Christ with saints. Several of the pictures 
painted for private commissions have passed into public galleries. 




Pui DuAWJNO. £/ GlOKtilOiiK. {Stuiiy far tht " CaiKtrt," im Uu Lumrt, auributtd tt Glol O wm B .) 

While Giovanni laboured in \ cnice and trained a large number of scholars, 
Gentile, his Imither, was called to a distant land. An ambassador came to 
Venice from Turk^ in 1479, to invite the Doge to the manri^ of the Sultan's 

daughter, and to beg him to send a good artist to Constantinople. The Council, 
not willing to take Giovanni from his work in the Sala del Consiglio, sent 
Gentile, who was only second to him in style and colouring.' He was intro- 
duced by the Venetian "Balio" to the Sultan, who made much of him, and 

(1) "UMIiaatiti^" iic, p. 99. ■'AfctuTio ttotio Italiano," lorn, vii., p. ISJ. 
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was so struck with astonishment at Gentile's portrait of himself that he made the 
painter give him his own likeness ; after which, with rich gifts, Bellini received 
his amgc and returned to Venice with a gold chain weighing 250 scudi gold. 
The Venetian Ooge rewarded htm on his arrival with an annuity of 200 scudi» 

whicli, however, he did not live many years to enjoy. Most of the works 
Gentile has left behind him are liorlraif?, in which his skill was so great that he 
was employed by all the principal personages in Venice. Several of his portraits 
are now in the Venetian Academy; one or two are at Berlin, among which are 
those of himself and brother, A replica of the portrait of Mehemct II. is in London. 

The works of Giovanni Bellini's scholars arc found in many churches in the 
north of Italy. AmunL,"- them were Girolamo Mocetto, called Mosciano da Brescia, 
whose paintings are chiefly in Verona; and Jacopo Montagnana, who painted in 
Fadua— he had, however, more the style of Mantegna than of Bdlini, especially 
in his earlier works. 

Greatest among Bellini's scholars was Giorglone di Castelfranco, to whom 
it was given to develop the Venetian system of colour to its greatest richness. 
Contemporary with the Bellini were the Vivarini, a large artistic family of 
Mttrano, who from the first practised the new system of colour and attained a 
tender softness almost rivalling the touch <^ the Bellini. This softness of hand- 
ling was an hereditary virtue, possessed in the first instance by Antonio Vivarini, 
who flourished about the middle of the fifteenth century. Bartolommeo, who 
painted about 1459, had a greater hardness of outline and dignity of form, 
modelled more in the Paduan manner ; but the two Luigi, the younger of whom 
painted with Giovanni Bellini, or rather after him, in 1486-97, had a Venetian 
richness of colour, although wanting; the soft tenderness of the Bellini. His 
altar-pieces exist in several churches of Venice, and there are portruts by his 
hand in the 15rera at Milan. 

Giorgione di Castelfranco' forms the immediate link between Giovanni 
Bellini, the father of the Venetian school, and Titian, in whom it culminated. 
In his hand colouring was brought to perfection; his flesh has a lifelike 
freshness which is marvellous. Vasari says he learned Leonardo's system of 
colouring, Imt his method is entirely Venetian, and far removed from Leonardo's 
more patient system of "velature," i.e. laying shade afiur shade, one upon the 
Other. Giorgione's handling was free, his colouring rich and paSbao, He first 
deetdied in grey or brown, putting his shadows in vrith chiaroscuro; then, 
laying on his local tints, obtained a soft gradation and harmony by using strong 
fle.sli tints in the lights, subtle and transparent tones in the shadows, with such 
skill that Vasari says he had the art "di contraffare la carne viva." He used 
few and simple tints, and obtained great effects of contrast 

(ij GUiisio, son of Juopo di Kiecold SMbatcllii bora about 14761 died 1511. 
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Like G^itile BeUini, he was &moiis for portraiture, nearly aU the principal 
families of Venice having possessed spedmens of his skill. These are now 

scattered In European galleries — one in Vienna, one in London, another at 
Leigh Court, ncnr Bristol, and two or three in Florentine galleries.' 

Giorgione did not disdain to fresco the fronts of houses. On the fa9ade of the 
Ca Soranio. in the I^azza San Paolo, he executed a namber of frescoes, and 
among them an oil painting on the plaster, whidi resisted the effects of time 
and the destructive salt moisture longer than the frescoes. 

Both Giorgione and Titian painted on the Fondaco de' Tedeschi, which was 
rebuilt at that time after the fire of 1504. Perhaps nothing shows so much the 
tendency of the school to cultivate colour at the expense of sentiment as these 
gorgeous paintings, of which the meaning was so obscure that even contemporaty 
writers could not interpret them. 

The National Gallery of London has a small painting by Giorgione, r<»pro- 
senting an armed cavalier, said to be the first study for the figure of St. 
Liberate in the altar<piece of the Church of San Liberale in Castdftanco. In 
the Bdvedereof Viennais a very cuiious composition called the "Horoscope" or 
•'Chaldean Philosophers," in which two astrologers, in rich Eastern dress, are 
learning the mysteries of the quadrant from an aged Clialdean with a long 
beard. The figures stand out rich and forcible from a landscape background, 
over which the sun is rising.' The well-known " Concert" of ^e Fitti Palace 
is su^^^estive of a scene from Giorgione*s every-day life, he being much devoted 
to music and accustomed to delight his friends and societ) with his exquisite 
performances. The " Concert " depicts a lively youth, in cap and plumes, 
taking part in a trio with two musical monks, one of whom plays a violin, the 
other an instioiment known of old as the "clavicembalo." The strong cha- 
racteristic faces, the rich blending of colour, and intense life shown in this 
picture render it one of the best works of Giorgione. 

The painliiig at Munich called "Vanity" is a satire on women, which 
(pn.-suming that it is by his hand) mi'Tht well have been painted when his love 
proved false — perfidy which, Ridolil sa)s, caused his death.^ It shows a hand- 
some woman holding an expiring candle to a mirrOT, vAich reflects an aged 
crone with her distaff decked with jewels and gold. Oke Giorgione's allegories 
on the Fondaco de' Tedeschi, it is a little obscure; he had not Titian's delicate 
iinagiTV in his f.ibles. The Pitti Gallery contains a fine jiortrait by Giorgione 
of an armed man and his page ; the Uiri^i aiso po^esses two of his finest works, 
" Moses and the Burning Bush," and the " Judgment of Solomon." 

(i) The oiunber of woriu iu>n iligughtis bectnuiac imdHliiw fayGiniinu it ftqriiwted; Imt Ui aiBc ii 

licqacntl}' aitachcii to sptuioa!> uu;!.-.. 

[t] Tbis picture oriK^iuli)- t iMingi .:! ( ! 0\r p .'Ic-y ..f r.iJd*o Conurini, ol Vcnicr. 

<3) VuMi sajr* he died of the fU^ae taken from ihc Udy he kited, but Ibcre u no r<cor4 tbat the j>liigae visited 
Vtakc ia 151 1, the year of kU dnUu 
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CHAPTER VI. 
METAL-WORKING. PRINTING AND ENGRAVING. 

NTIL and during the fifteenth century, the art of 
metal>ifoi1ung was so intiniately intermixed ^th 
those of sculpture and painting that there is little 
to sny of it as a distinct branch. Luca dclla 
Robbia worked in bronze as well as majolica. 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, who has been treated of as a 
sculptor, gave great impetus to the art of casting 
in bronze by the wonderful perfection of his gates. 
The goldsmiths, from whose ranks came almost all 
the painters and sculptors of the day, enrolled among their number such names 
as Verrocchio, Pollajuolo, Finiguerra, Bartolommeo Cenni, &c., &c. But artistic 
skill in metal was not wholly confined to the more sculpturesque branch of 
the art — there were not wanting artists at the anvil Jn die middle of the 
fifteenth century the brawny blacksmith, Niccol6 Grosso, might !,r.\ e boeii 
seen in his shop in the market making the sparks fly beneath his hammer 
from morning till night, beating the stubborn metal into beautiful forms. 

No easy modelling of soft day, and moulding of molten tmmxe was his. The 
scrolls and flowers, the colonnettes and foliated capitis had to be wrought out 
by the strength of his right arm and the power of fire. And fay these means 
he formed the beautiful Gothic lanterns which Crooaca put at the comers of 
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the Palazzo Stiozzi, and the magniiicent rings and torch-holders, in the form of 

griffons, which adorn the walls. An honest dealer was Niccolb Grosso, but he 
required his own due to be rcndered-as well as the rights of his customers — the 
money half paid before the work was begun and the whole when it was completed, 
and no credit allowed. Snch was Grosso's meUiod of doing basiness, and he never 
departed from it for king or noble. By this practice of demanding "caparra," 
or earnest- money, the nickname of Caparra was given him, and he is better 
known by it than h\ liis own name. Lorenzo do* Medici so much appreciated his 
skill that he wished to spread his fame into foreign lands by sending presents of 
hbwork, and came to the shop one day to give several important commissions. 




Erf of ffiilffHitli Cfiiliwy. 



DOOR KNOCKERS. 





Skid <iC SblMttUi Gfisliiyk 



But die independent Caparra was hard at work tor some poorer customers, who 
had. however, pd4 tiidr half-fee, and so secured a daim on lUs earliest attention. 
The blacksmith would not even promise Lorenzo anj'thing, nor take heed of 
his designs till the work in hand was finished. " They came first," he said, 
"and must be served first; their money is as good as that of the Medid." 
Yet he would refiise money rather than not earn it honourably ; for when some 
young men wanted him to make an instrument, which one of them had invented, 
by which bolts and l)ars might be forced, he proudly told them it Wcis not a 
work for an honest man to construct or to use," and, on their persisting, he 
waxed wroth and drove them out of his shop in a fury. 
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Many of Caparra's works are no doubt extant in Florence, in the shape of 
lamps, hand-irons, torch-holders, and window bars, but, unfortunately, we have no 
proof of the authenticity of any except those in the Palazzo Strozzi. 

The great fifteenth-century piece of metal work, after Ghiberti's doors, is the 
silver altar of the Bap- 
tisterj', Florence, in which 
all the best sculptors and 
goldsmiths of the age as- 
sisted. It was begun 1366, 
and finished in 1477. It is 
preserved in the Guarda- 
roba of the Opera del 
Duomo, where it may be 
always seen, but is only 
exposed to public view in 
the Baptistery on St. 
John's Day. 

It is about five feet high 
and fifteen feet in length ; 
the whole surface is divi- 
ded by enamelled borders 
into niches and panels of 
Gothic design ; the panels 
are filled with reliefs of 
scenes from the life of St. 
John the Baptist, and the 
niches, which are adorned 
with fine filagree work, 
with statuettes of saints. 
As a long line of artists, 
from Orcagna to Verroc- 
chio, worked on it, the 
progress of Art for nearly 
a century may be traced 
there. Michelozzi's sta- 
tuette of St. John, in the 
centre, shows very distinctly the training of his master, Donatello. The reliefs 
of Pollajuolo are remarkable for lively expression ; he is much less hard in style 
when working in metal than he is in painting. A similar altar was made in 
Pistoja at the same time, from 1314 to 1466, to replace the altar which Vanni 




Bronze Devil. 



By Giovanni da Bulouna. SixUtnth Century. 
On efu PaioM Vecchietti, Flortnc*, 
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Fucci Stole, and for the theft of which Dante has placed him in Inferno.^ The 
Pistojese altar is verj' elaborate, being- composed of a mixture of silver, enamel, 
niello, and sculpture. The style is florid Gothic. The central portion contains 
fifteen Gospel stories, and statuettes of prophets and apostles; the right com- 
partment, by Maestro Pictro di San Leonardo, a Florentine artist, has stories 
from the Old Testament, separated by enamelled bosses ; the left side, by 
Leonardo di Ser Giovanni, Orcagna's pupil, illustrates the life of .St. James 
of Compostclla. Brunellesco has contributed a fine bust of one of the prophets, 
and several other .sculptors and goldsmiths assisted. 

At the Exhibition of Arte Antica, held in Florence in the winter of i88o-r, 
a beautiful relief in silver, said to be by Ghiberti, was exhibited by Cav. 
P. Molini. It is a pax in the form of a tiny altar, with a predella. The 

subject is the martyrdom of St, Peter. The Roman 
standards are seen borne amidst the crowd, which surges 
on between a tower like that of Pisa, and a triumphal 
arch, probably an ideal of ancient Rome. Beneath, in 
the predella, is a miniature equestrian battle, of which 
the horses and figures are exquisitely modelled and 
finished. 




St. Sebastian. 
Ftortntine Niello. FifUtnlh 
Century. 



So much was metal-working practised, that the most 
distinctive features of Florence in the fifteenth century 
were the shops, or botltghe, of the goldsmiths. These 
influential citizens mostly congregated in the wide but 
short street between the market and the Piazza della 
Signoria, known as the Via Vacc-hereccia.' 

It was here that the beautiful pyxes and chalices, &c., 
were made, such as the one in the South Kensington Museum, with a relief of 
the Circumcision, for which Sandro Botticelli gave the design; here, in the shop 
of Ghirlandajo and his father, the silver garlands were fashioned to adorn the 
tresses of the Florentine maidens, and the silver belts and buckles inlaid in 
niello, and the beautiful silver clasps for the books which enriched the libraries 
of Cosimo and Lorenzo de' Medici. 

In this street, amongst others of his trade, a certain Antonio Finiguerra 
might, about 1434, have been seen sitting at the stone bench which formed at 
once the window and door of the old shops in Florence, with all his simple para- 
phernalia around him — a few bowls with bits of gold, a few tiny casts, a rough 



(1) See Danle, " Infeino," canto »lr. 121-151. 

(1) It was not until the reign of the fint Grand Dulce Cosimo that Ibe Ponte Vecchio became the goldsmiths' 
qurter. During the fourteeoth and fifteeoth ccoturie* it was occupied bjr butcher*' shops. 
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lamp and blowpipe, and some bottles of s^um tragacanllt, spirit, &c. Behind 
him, probably, one of his assistants would have been seen hammering out a 
piece of gold or silver over a mould, on a tiny anvil ; another might be drawing 
wire through a rough wooden machine, and some others at a bench drawing 
and painting the finest designs ; among them a little boy of eight years old, 
showing an intelligent interest in every process, drawing infantile designs on bits 
of waste paper, hammering the scattered fragments into shapes on the anvil, and 
watching the delicate work growing into shape under his father's deft hands. 
This was Tommaso or Maso Finiguerra, who was destined to be the most 
famous artist in metal of his century. All his youthful days \s'ere spent in his 
father's shop, until he had acquired sufficient skill to begin an independent career, 
when he went into partnership with Pietro di Bartolommeo Sali, a very well- 
esteemed goldsmith. Here he formed a great friendship with a youth of nearly 
his own age, Antonio Pollajuolo, who worked with Pietro as paid assistant, and 
who, after Finiguerra's early death, became his partner. Antonio Pollajuolo 
was quite as talented and experienced as 
Maso Finiguerra. He had ser\'ed his 
apprenticeship with Bartolo di Michclc, 
the stepfather of Ghiberti, and had been 
taken from him to assist Ghiberti in his 
gates, when he won great repute from 
his marvellous representation of a quail 
in a festoon of leaves. The friendship 
between Maso and Antonio strengthened 
with years; the artistic emulation bc- 

Fhrentine Niello. Fifteenth Century. 

tween them never degenerated into 

rivalry. Pollajuolo was ever ready to give ideas, and even designs, to his 
friend, and they often worked them out together. Antonio Pollajuolo's talent 
was in design and modelling; Finiguerra's in the finer processes of niello 
and enamel. 

Niello is to metal-working what mosaic or intarsia is to sculpture. The 
design or picture is cut out in the surface of the metal with a graver, and 
the interstices filled with a black enamel made of lead and lamp-black, called 
nigellum, whence the name niello ; this is fused into the silver, and becomes 
lasting as the metal itself. It is said that we are indebted to Finiguerra's 
niello for the origin of steel engraving. The following is the usually received 
stor>' : — It was Finiguerra's custom to prove the effect of his work, when the 
design was cut in, by taking an impression in sulphur, and filling the engraved 
lines with lamp-black and oil, thus getting a clear idea of its effect in niello, 
and being enabled to sec the faults and rectify them. One day his serv-ant 
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placed <^ of these moulds fii^ downwards on A damp ck^, and w xemoving' 
it Maso found his design perfectly rqwoduced on the doth. This gave him 
the idea of taking his proo£i <m paper direct from the intaglio, instead of 
the intermediate process of a sulphur mould, which method he afterwards 
adopted. 

One of these proob exists in the possesion of the Marlelli family in Florence. 
The subje^ is an " Epiphany *' of most crowded composition — the decorations of 
dresses and embroiderol brocades are represented in the most minute manner, 

the ground is covered with flowers as in one of Gozzoli's landscapes. Indeed, in 
the engraving many styles seera to meet. The three angels over the shed 
recall a picture by Ghirlandajo, while Diirer himself might have drawn the 
St Jo8q>h. The horses of the kings and their followeis are of the orthodox Flan- 
dei'sraoe. Along, winding procession of camels and richly dressed people is seen 
defiling down the mountain backt^round from the ver}' top of the [ticture-, which 
ends in a wall with towers. Ail this is depicted with the highest hni.sh in a 
tiny print three inches square. Only one other proof of the " Epiphany " exists 
besides this one ; it is in the British Museum. 

The finest of Finiguerra's niellos is the ** Coronation of the Virgin," of 
which the ori jjinal pbte is in the Bargello Museum, and is dated 1452; the only 
known proof of it is in the Library at Paris. 

How far we may look on Finiguerra's niello proo6 as the origin of copper- 
plate engraving is a moot question. Probably it bears the same relation to 
that art that Van E)ck's process does to oil painting. Thus he is rather the 
periector tiian the inventor. It is certain that rough prints of saints and of 
playing-cards were made in the fourteenth centuty, as we have a decree of the 
Republic, dated March 23rd, 1376, prohibiting the use of these stanqped cards, and 
another deed of 1427 denouncing a printer of playing-cards who also printed 
pictures of saints.' These were, judging from the coarseness of their execution, 
probably rough wood-cuts; in which case Finiguerra would still claim the 
honour of steel engraving, for the two processes are diametrically opposed. 
In wood-cuts the lines of the subject remsun in rdief, the ground being cut in ; 
while in metal engraving the lines of the design are incised, and printed by 
filling up the crevices with a black substance. 

The Bargello in Florence contains a beautiful pax, representing the 
"Crucifixion," a crowded subject, full of figures and horses, spoken of by 
Cdlini in his Or^/leeria as being from the design of Antonio Pdlajuolo. It was 
originally used in the Baptistery. There is another pax adorned with the 
same sutyect in niellOf by the hand of Finiguerra's contemporaiy, Matteo di 

(ij lOlaaci^ ^ cir., vbL ^ 4461 
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Giovanni Dei, which was commissioned by the "Arte di Calimala"in 1455, 
but the artistic excdtenee is fiur bdow dioie of Finigoena. 

Antonio Follajuolo, taking up tiie idea suggested bjr his fiiend's niello 
fnoofs, tried his hand at engravings specially for printing. There are only three 
of his works known, and they all show his chiselled outline and love of anatomy. 
They are the '* Combat of Ten Nude Men," " Hercules and Antaeus," and the 

** Strife of the Centanis." 

From that time most of the 
artists took up engraving as a 
branch of art. Filippo Lippi 
is said to have engraved an 
**Anntmciation" and a "Cruci- 
fixion." Next, Sandro Botticdli 
set himself, in 148 1, to illustrate 
Dante and to print his idealisa- 
tions of the Sibyls and Prophets, 
but not hairing sufficient com- 
mand over the graver he availed 
himself of the assistance of Baccio 
Baldini, a goldsmith. Baldini 
only bupplied the hands for the 
mechanical part; die whole qnrit 
of Botticelli is in the dengns. 
The Sibyls arc so full of poetic 
mysticism and grace that they 
arc perfectly charming. The 
engraving is so fine and dear that 
not a line is unnecessarily placed. 
So much were these engravings 
admired that his first plates were 
worn out, and had to be re- 
engiaved to produce the requirite 
number of copies.' 

Andrea ^Tantegna, inspired by the engravings of the Florentine masters* 
took up the new art with great interest, and began to reproduce in print his 
grand cartoons of the " Triumph of Caesar," but he had not time to complete 
the series. Several of his smaller prints remain to us, liovever, and dbplay 
the same semi-classic style as his paintings; the excellence is vety 

great. Perhaps his " Entombment of Christ" and " Descent into Limbo" are 

(I) Ln Mcmflld d« b Gtwnn," pu C. Dypleaii. 
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the finest compositions, being full of a melancholy grandeur ; some of the figures, 
especially the Vii^gin and St. John, are most majestic. His " St. Sebastian," 
on the contraiy, is a model of yodthfiil degance; 

Mantegna formed a large school of engraving, but his scholars are more 
femarkable for close aJherence to their master's style and peculiarities than for 
any originality. They excelled, however, in ornamental engraving, their scrolls 
and arabesques being surprisingly beautiful : the antique models and casts of 
Squarcione's school no doubt gave them inspiration in this brandi. The practice 
spread to Venice> through Mantegna's artistic intimacy with Giovanni Bellini, 
and it became a custom for Venetian artists to make engraved copies on 
copper of their own paintings. 

In the cabinet of engravings in ' 
Paris are several early Venetian 
prints by GiroUuno Mocetto and 
by Giulio Campagnola, father of 
Titian's pupil, Domentco. 

While the art of steel engraving 
was thus making progress in Italy, 
the Germans were not behindhand. 
From the early date of some of 
their prints — those of Erhard Schdn 
bearing the dates 1466 and 1469 — 
we may judge that tiie art developed 
itself there independently of the 
Florentines. 

Martin Schongauer (bom after 
1420) was a contemporary of Fini- 
guerra, and gained fame by hb fine 
engrainngs, not only in his native 
countr)', but also in Ir:ily, where he was called " II Buon Martino his fellow- 
countrymen called him Martin Schon. Indeed, it seems doubtful whether the 
rise of the art in Italy was not iniiucnced as much by his works as by Finiguerra's 
niellos. A certain Martin van Geef sent a great number of prints to Florence in 
tiie fifteenth century, which Vasari attributes to Martin Schongauer, but the 
signature M. C. is sufficient to identify them, Schongauer always signing his 
M. A. S. The prints described by Vasari were chielly Scriptural subjects, one of 
which, the " Crucifixion," was so beautiful that Ghcrardo, a Florentine artist, 
engraved a fec'nmUt* Another, a St Anthony carried in the air fay a number of 
devils, so pleased Michdlangelo for its bizarre originality that he painted it. 

After Schongauer came that king of engravers, Allwecht Dikrer, artist and 
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goldsnittii, a man whose fame is for all time. Endowed with a vivid imagination 
and a stern love of truth, Dttrer*s vorks are the strangest mixture of fact and 
fancy ever produced. Full of mystic meanings and deep sentiment, they are, 
nevertheless, the most perfect realistic productions known in Art. Ignoring 
the axiom that "Art is Beauty," he takes as his motto, "Art is Truth;** 
and where the subject demands expression in ugliness he feariesdy reproduces 
the most repulsive faces and figures. I le is, perhaps, the greatest proof of how 
material Art would have become without the influence of cl;issic feeling, and how 

much less ennobling is an art which reproduces 
nature slavishly with all her defects — mostly 
caused by a mode of life opposed to nature*s 
laws — ^dian the art which dedicates itsdf only 
to that which is beautiful and good in nature. 

Apart from his want of appreciation of the 
beautiful, Durer was technically one of the finest 
engravers that ever lived ; evety outline firm and 
correct, the effects of light and shade ei^reased in 
the fewest possible lines, and in meaning always 
high. His "Melancholy" and the "Knight, 
Death, and the Devil," reveal the mystic depth 
of hb imagination, while in his **St Eustace*" 
he gives us the poetry of loneliness in mountain 
landscape. In landscape he has a peculiarly 
mediit'val touch, being fond of ancient castles 
and austere wild mountain scenes, and a style 
of foliage more 'conventional than natural. It 
would be superfluous to trace tiie list of 
Durer's followers, the long line of "Little 
Masters" who for generations filled the collec- 
tions of German art-patrons with quaint but 
finely executed pnoita. Many of tiie "Ltttie 
Masters " came to Italy to study, and so brought 
a slight degree of freedom into their designs. 

The sixteenth centurj' produced in Italy a still larger number of engravers. 
The invention of printing had created a demand for this style of illustration, the 
old illummations, beautiiiil as they were for the written books, proving quite 
unadapted to the need of reproducing many o^nes at one time. The Aldine 
press, in Venice, employed several artists to engrave initial letters and illustra- 
tions for their exquisitely printed books. Among the principal engravers of this 

(I) t'lc^ucnUy oUkd " St. Hubert." 
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time were Francia (Francesco Raibolini, of Bologna), and his scholar, Marc 
Antonio Raimondi ; also Giovanni Battista del Porto, of Modena, of whose skill 
wc give a specimen. 

Francia, as we have said elsewhere, was famous as a goldsmith before he 
began to paint, and his favourite pupil in this followed him. Francia's works in 
niello were almost as fine as those of Finiguerra, and, perhaps, more artistic, 
his forte being in design. A 
beautiful pax by him is in the 
Bolognesc Academy. In the 
centre is a niello scene of the 
"Crucifixion;" two angels fly 
poised in air at the side of the 
Saviour ; the weeping Madonna 
and St. John are at the foot of 
the Cross ; St. Jerome and 
St. Francis kneel behind, and 
a wide landscape background 
completes this miniature pic- 
ture. Above this is a PictS, 
with two angels. Francia was 
employed by his patron, Gio- 
vanni Bentivoglio, in Novem- 
ber, 1508, to make the dies for 
the Bologncse coins. They had 
the likeness of Pope Julius II. 
on one side, and the arms of 
Bologna on the other. 

Marc Antonio Raimondi 
(bom about 1475, died 1534), 
after assisting his master in 
niello and other goldsmith work 
for several years, turned his 
attention almost exclusively to 
engraving, after having seen 
and copied the prints of Albrecht Durer, for which there was a jurorc amongst 
Italian artists. He had great facility in the management of the burin, and was 
famous for his beautiful designs for waist-belts, and other adornments in niello. 

On leaving Francia, he went to Venice, where he found employment, pro- 
bably as an illustrator of books ; after which he proceeded to Rome, where he 
engraved some of Raphael's designs. One of these, the *' Lucretia," is a perfect 
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masterpiece of eng^raving. Not less fine is the "Judgment of Flam," a com* 

position crowded with fantastic detail. The " Murder of the Innocents," the 
"Neptune," surrounded with stories of /Hneas, and the "Rape of Helen'* are 
splendid studies of figure-drawing. So pka^sed was Raphael at the skill of Marc 
Antonio and the justice he rendered to his own designs that he wished him to 
engrave all his drawngs, and he placed cme of his pupils, called II Baviera, under 
Marc Antonio for instruction in the management of the burin. The list of works 
which came from the joint studio is endless ; they were generally signed R. S. 
for the designer's name, and M., M. A., or A. M. F. for the engraver's. 

Rairaondi formed a large school of engravers. Chief of his followers we may 
name Agostino Veneziano (signature A. V.) Marco da Ravenna, who engraved for 
Raphael, and signed R. S. or M. R. (Marco Ravignano). He was killed in the 
sack of Rome, 1527. Jacoj)o Cara<flio, though he turned his attention more to 
engraving precious stones, is known as the engraver of several works of Raphael, 
Rosso, Parraigiano, Titian, and Piqrino del Vaga. Niccola Rosex, commonly 
known as Nioooletto da Modena, engraved from about 1500 to 15 12 after the 
works of Mantegna, Martin Schongauer, Albrecht Diirer, and others. The 
Brothers Giorgio and Teodoro G!iisi, of Mantua, and some Germans — Boham 
and Penti! — who came to Italy to perfect themselves in art, were also scholars 
of Elaimondi. 

Marc Antonio prostituted his talent in engraving some coarse designs for 
Giulio Romano, to which Fietro Aretino composed sonnets more obscene than 
the pictures. Giulio Romano escaped to Mantua, and all the wei^^ht of the 
Pope's displeasure fell on Marc Antonio, who was imprisoned, and the prints 
and books suppressed. On his exit from prison, Baccio Bandinelli employed 
him to engrave his *' Martyrdom of St. Lawrence," in which he took on himself 
to correct Baccio*5 bad drawing, to the great chagrin of the artist. In the sack 
of Rome tlie engraver lost his all, and escaped from the plundering hands of the 
Spaniards with bare life. 

It was not long before engravers found eoder -methods than die intaglio with 
the graver. 

Ug-o da Carpi' illustrated several of Raphael's designs in chiaroscuro 
by a process of his own, using two blocks of wood — one for the large masses 
of black colour, the other for the engraving itself— so that the shadows seemed 
etched over a black ground. In tlie hands of a good artist this is very 
, effective. This Ugo must have been an original genius, addicted more to the 
Curiosities of Art than its legitimate uses, lie painted in oil without a brush, 
substituting Im finger? for that instrument. One of his paintings is preserved 

(t) Boni at Cupi sbcat 1453, died at Home in 151^. 
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in the Sacristy of the Beneficiaii in San Pietro. Rome, and bears this inscrip- 
tion, ^* per Ugo Carpi intagiiatore, /ata sema pmelo" It was Michelangelo's 
flpinioii, eaqiressed to Viuari when th^ irere at mass one day in th« chapd of 
&e Volto Sacro, where it was then placed, that it would have been a 
better picture if hp had used the brush. One of Ugo'.s best engraving-s is the 
" Diogenes with a plucked Fowl," which has been attributed to Parmigiano, 
who not only adopted this chiaroscuro method of engraving with two wood-blocks, 
but taught it to his scholar, Antonio da Trento, or Antonio Fantuzzi,' who 
afterwards left his master to go to Paris, where he was known as Maitre 
Fantose, and painted at Fontainebleau under Primaticcio. 

The best engraver in this style was Domenico Beccafumt,* who put the same 
principles of chiaroscuro on a gigantic scale in his floor of Siena Cathedral. 
One of his engravings is a curious impersooation of aldiemy. Jupiter and the 
other gods are tiying to solidify Mercuiy, who. is dancing in a cmcible, with 
Vulcan and Pluto as fire tenders. 

Parmigiano also was the first Italian who adopted the method of etching on 
copper with aquafortis, which Battista Vicentino,^ Battista del Moro,« and some 
Gennan masteia brought to great perfection, 

Giovanni Jacopo Caraglio,^ though more Iraown as an intagiiatore of gems, 
rose to eminence by his beautiful engravings on copper, in which he was 
an imitator of Marc Antonio. Some of his mythologic engravings from 
the designs of II Rosso are very marvellously executed. He engraved also for 
Titian and Parmigiano. After him a long line of engravers haunted the studios 
of artists, and gave reproductions <^ their works to the world; among them 
we may name Giovanbatista Mantovano' (who engraved for his master Giulio 
Romano ; his signature is I. B. a. M.), and Eneas Vico,' of Parma (who worked on 
the designs of Titian, Michelangelo, Bandinelli, Salviati, Giulio Clovio, &c.). He 
was famous for his portraits of great personages, and for a book of ^•similes of 
Roman coins and medals, and another of national costumes. Also Giorgio 
Ghisi, a Mantuan, spoken of above (bom 1520), who is famous for his print 
of Michdangdo's " Last Judgment," and some works of Raphael, as well as 
for his beautiful metal works in relief and niello. 

The great increase of demand for engiavings at length caused it to become 

a commerce. Antonio Lanfcrri, or Lafery, had in the sixteenth century a kind 
of manu&cture of prints, and kept a number of intagliatori in his pay. After 

(1) Bom at Tirnt nbnut 1508 ; died afler 1550. (3) Born i486; dbdijJI. 

(3) Giambaiii>u P.uom, hnm at Vicenza about is«>. Flint* ilened BJ.VJ. 

(4) Battista d' Afrolo, 0: Verona, Kbolar of Francnco TotkMo U KflV. IknUtd k iht Atontk CtaMy. 

(5) 0«ni at Panna or Verona about 1498] died ia ISTO* 

(«)OlmaaiiiAMIiiltBiidiM, (r) BomaibaiitiSUi 4MfatS}0> 
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the artists, the architects availed themselves of the invention, and Antonio 
Abacco, a scholar of San Gallo, brought out in Rome his great work called 
Libra a" Antonio U Abacco apparknente a r Archildtura, nel quale si figurano aUune 
notabUi aniiihila di Roma, which was profusely illustrated by prints of Roman 
architecture, ancient and modern, by Abacco, and his son Mario. The architect, 




Fae-timiU ef an Engrat-ing by NlCCOLBITO DA MODENA. 

Jacopo Barozzo, called from his birthplace II Vignola, published a technical 
work on architecture, with engravings of perspective and architectural plans and 
illustrations. Thus, by the beginning of the sixteenth century the art of 
engraving had not only a recognised standing of its own, but, combining with 
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the kindred art of printing', exerci:>ed a great inlluence on the diffusion of 
education, bringing^ the enjoyment of works, hitiierto conrined to the few and 
wealthy, into the grasp of the multitude, whose means are limited, and making' 
national projifrty of the trrasures hitherto hoarded up by patrons and savants. 

Printin,;,^ and er.i,'- ravin,:; are, therefore, to be looked on as the most distinctive 
steps from tuediaevai to modern life, from serfdom to intellectual freedom. 

It is most probable that the art of printing developed from that of engraving. 
As we have said in another place, the first engravings itere employed for 
piayini^^-cards ; (hesc, after bcin^,'' stamped from rough cuts, were stencilled in 
cohjur. In ihf liritish Museum an- cards of A.D. 1440. Harly j^riiits of saints were 
made by the same means. Earl Spencer possesses a St. Christopher, dated 1423, 
which was found pasted on an old MS. - in die Convent of Buxheim, near 
Augsburg. 

The first printed books were the so-called block books, in which Ixjth type and 
engravings were cut in metal and printed by friction, as we now take impressions 
of brasses; the two pages were then pasted together to form one leaf. These date 
from J430 to 1450 ; the eaiiiest known ones are the Apocal\pis sm Hisioria Samdi 
y«lmnnk: HiUorke, Virpniusex CanltM Can/ieorum; and the BiHia JPntperum,* 

Before entering on the history of type it will be well to glance at the state of 
the bookmakintif art prior to it ; and we must draw the conclusion that in render- 
ing bookmakiiig mechanical its artistic tendency was ruined. Before Guttenberg 
invented his press, the making of a book was a wodc of high art. The painter 
wrote and illustrated its pages with gold and glowing colour on the finest parch- 
ment, each initial letter was an original and beautiful design, the exquisite calli* 
graphy was framed in qraceful inarifin<! of scrolls and arabesques in rainbow 
hues ; the binder wrought beautiful covers in carved wood or inlaid ivory, 
embossed with gold, and even in some cases set with gems ; the goldsmith 
chiselled delicate devices in niello on silver for the clasps. Thus the painter, 
the sculptor, and the goldworker all combined to make the precious book a 
work of Art. Of course such works were priceless and oriK' to be obtained by 
wealthy princes. Borso d'Este paid forty ducats for a Joscphus and a Quintus 
Curtitts, while his large two-volume Bible cost him 1,375 sequins. 

In reading Vespasiano's Lives, one forms a veiy good idea of the busi- 
ness of a bookseller before the invention of printing. Vespadano di Bisticchi 
(bom 1421) was an author and !>ookscller in Florence. As an author his works 
go far to redeem the character of the age, for in his " Vile degli Uomini lllustri," 
and his ** Ricordi delle Donne sute in Italia degne," he has shown all that 
those brilliant and corrupt times contained of the pure and good. 

His services to literature were immense : he assisted to form the three most 

(i> TItt CyMtttOn prnt hf IrictiMi. 
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famous libraries in Italjr-^he Laurentian, in Florence ; that of the Vatican, in 
Rome ; and the libraiy of Federigo, Duke of Urbino, which is now, since its 

purchase l)y Popo Alexander VII., incorporated into the Vatican Librarj'. Vespa- 
siano gives a detailed list of the work^^ hr ohtained for the Duke of Urbino,' which 
comprised ail iho known classics, the i-athcrs, books on astrology, science, medi- 
cine* art, music, and all the Italian authors and poets. In this magnificent 
libraiy, which cost 30,000 ducats, every author was found complete, not a page 
of his writings missins; ; every book was written on parchment with a pen and 
illuminated ; Vespasiano sa\'<;. there was not one written of which '* ne sarcbbe 
vergognato" (he could have been ashamed). The great Bible, illuminated 
throughout, was bound in gold brocade, and had rich silver clamps and clasps. 
AH the editions of the Greelc and Latin Fathers and other classics were bound 
in crimson velvet with silver clasps. Vespasiano prides himself on the complete- 
ness of his work. I le says he sent to Enijland for the catalogue of the Oxford 
Librar)-, and also obtained those of other Italian cities, but in all he found that 
they only possessed fragmentary writings and in very few cases had the entire 
works of an author. 

The bibliophile Niccolo Niccoli, havinj^ s[ • r-t a long life and all his patrimony 
in collecting M-^"^ iiid books, left them, at his death, to Cosimo to found a 
public librar)'. Cusuno built the fine pillared hall in the Convent of San Marco, 
and then conceived the idea of filling it, so as to form a worthy public libraiy, 
of which the legacy of Niccoli should be the nucleus. Naturally he had 
r€H:ourse to the great bon' M ^, and calling Vespasiano, asked him how he 
advised h\m to furnish his b< joki ases. 

"You could not 6uj books enough — it would be impossible to tind them," 
said Vespasiano. 

"Then, what would you do? " asked Cosimo. 

" Have them written," replied the bookseller. 

On which Cns-mo ^nvr- the rnmm!«;sion, and the bookseller fortrnvitli emjiloyed 
forty-five scribes and illuminators, furnishing two hundred volumes in twenty- 
two months. 

So pleased was Cosimo with the books that he employed Vespasiano and his 
scribes to supply the illuminated Fisalters and Missals for the church of the new 

Convent of San Marco. 

Vespasiano was the last of his profession, fur even while he worked Guttcn- 
bcrg, in Mayence, had brought his press to perfection, had discarded his wooden 
type and used lead ones ; and while Vespasiano illuminated the Duke of Mottte> 
feltro's Bible, flu'.'.i nb rg and Faust, in 1450, printed their Mazarine Bible. 
Poor GuUenberg had the usual fate of inventors — was ousted from the press by 
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his partner, Faust, who took in his place liis son-in-law, SchocfTer; and the two 
invented the casting of type in matrices instead of having to carve every letter. 
The citjr of Mayence was taken in 1463 by Archbishop Adolfe, of Nassau, and 
tiie workmen of Faust dispersed to carry die art into oth^ countries. One of 
them set up an office at Rome in 1465 ; another at Paris in 1470 ; while Caxton 
went to England in 1474. 




Fourano vathio ntuioi to m Qcim. 
r^tt^KOttfam lUmnUm It tkt '^ jfyjmr t l t m a tU k BiUpkUL" AniM^Auw MARVSM^cf IMkv, A.0. 1499. 

Thus— like Gothic architecture— oil painting, engraving, and printing 
returned to Italy after having been perfected by Germans. Yet in each case 

the first germs arose in Italy. 

The use of printed books increased the manufacture of paper, which had, 
however, been made In Italy for nearly a centuiy. CoUe, near Volterra, had 
paper mills in 1377, but Fabriano boasted a factory prior to that epoch. 

c c 2 
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The Italians of the fifteenth century could not take up a handicraft without 
making it into an art German printing^ became refined the moment it touched 




Mom ammuma Funnu. 



Italian ground. For this refinement we are indebted to Teobaldo, or Aldo, 
Mamuio (bora 1450 at Sennoneta» near Vdletri), whose printed works are so 
beautiful that the Aldine editions are prized as precious works of Art by cdlectors. 
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Aldo was a man of education ; Gasparino da Verona was his Latin master, 

and Guarino taught him Greek Lorenzo de' Medici's friend, Pico da Mirandola, 
in 1482, made Aldo tutor to his nephews, Alborlo and Leonardo Pio, Lords of 
Carpi. All>erto Pio, under his training-, became a great lover of literature, and 
when Aldo conceived the idea of starting a printing press Alberto Pio advanced 
him the necessaiy funds and gave him a house in Venice, near the Church of 
Sant' Agostino. Here Aldo found his mission, and became the benefactor of a 
world greedy for classics, by supplying large numbers of beautifully printed 
books at prices within the reach of even students. His pocket scries of classic 
authors, of which Vergil was published In 1501, sold for about two shillings each 
of our money. 

His house was a re ^^mlar colony. He had his " readers' rooms" and studios, 
where a number of learned men were employed in collating MSS., settling points 
of spelling and interpretation ; his 
correcting room," in which Mu- 
surus the Cretan ruled as chief 
reader, besides the " printing" and 
" type rooms." Between 1494 and 
15 15 he had printed thirty- tliree 
first editions of Gre^ authors. So 
fond was he of the language that 
nearly all his workmen were Greeks, 
and the general orders of the esta- 
blishment were given in Greek. He 
employed an ink he made himself, 

and obtained his paper from Fa- tkft^KBttfmH /aMt$vtum m a "Dttamtnm." mhus ly 

briano. The Greek type was cupwd G.ovA»M««f o««oomo o.- G>inK»ris. in »Vnir..A.i».i«fc 

from the writing of his reader, Musurus; the Italian type, known as Aldine, was 
from the model of Petrarch's handwriting, and was cut by Francia, of Bologna. 

Yet, philanthropist though he was, Aldo had AO easy career. Wb woffcmen 
struck for higher wages ; the printers-^unti— of Rome, and the publishers of 
Lyons, pirated his COj^rights ; the League of Blob and frequent wars interrupted 
the course of business ; the League of Cambray caused him to close from 1 506 
to 15 10; selfish lovers of books, prizing their unique MSS., declined to let them 
be published, and would not lend them as copy ; finally, his prices were txw 
low to be remunerative, and Aldo, having spent his all, died poor; and his press 
passed into the hands of a company. 

All Aide's first publications were Greek. The printing of Aristotle occu- 
pied three years, from 1495 to 1498, being brought out in an edition of 
four volumes, one at a time ; these were edited by Scipione Forteguerra. Aldo 
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himsetf, and his reader Musunu, edited Aristophanes, Thucydides, Herodotus, 
and Zenophon in 1503, and Demosthenes in 1504. The Aldine Plato, FSndar, 

and ^schylus are dated 15 13. Between the publications of these Greek 
classics. Aide brouj^ht out such a varied list of Latin antl Italian authors 
that it became within the power of any scholar of moderate wealth to amass a 
library as complete as that n^tch Vespa^ano had» with such pains and cost, 
supfdied to the Duke of Urbino. This list included not only Dante and Petrarch, 
but the modern authors of the day, such as Bembo, Poliziano, &c. Nor were 




Ofacrobnaa Dea figlia di Gioae Or.riAn. 
PercuidtctRplodlfanfapreftlemt d.iull. 
iacvl potcnte dcxtra ferba 6c muoue pJhdL 
Interoarbicro&dlpace&digucrrat rwwie. 
Vergtne fanas che niltabfl ptoiie 
Moftrl del tuo gran nume tn cido enterQt 
Che ualorofi cuorl a utrtu tnfumoii t 
Socchontail hot rittooia Arwmidaainl* 

7** wed Mat* r^rumtt Giutnm Immling t*fir* th* gedd*u. 

contemporary foreigners left out: Erasmus here found a publisher for his 
"Adagia;" he himst'lf visited Venice to bring his Proverbs through the press, 
and he worked together with Aldo and his readers in revising his MS. and 
conecting his proofs. Aldo also published the English Linacre's "Frodus" 
in 1499. 

Although the Roman press, started first at Subiaco by two of Faustfs 

fugitive workmen in 1462, was prior to that of Aldo, as was the Milanese 
press (1476), Bernardo Cennini did not begin to print in Florence till 147 1. 
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When tJie new art, however, reached that congenial soil, and Vespasiano*s 
customers and allies had relinquished their prejudices and recognised the 

value of an invention which could, like the miracle of the loaves and fishes, feed 
the minds of thousands with the food hitherto only cnous^h for the units, the 
Florentines took it up with great avidity. Before the end of the century several 
printers were established there, and the occupation of Vespasiano was gone. 

Most of the early printing was accomplished by means of patronage, for 
authors are proverbially not a wealthy race. Ficino's " Plotinus " bears an 
inscription provinqf that it was published by the bounty of Lorenzo dc' Medici ; 
while Filippo Valori paid the expenses of printing an edition of Plato for the 
same author in a.d. 1482. 

The first Homer (1488) was paid for by Giovanni Accajuoli; Demetrius 




MnAL Of SioisMoinio Uaiai»ta. Vittou Piuiio. 
Ut Iki Cttttelien »/ U. Btnfamin Filhm. 



Chalcondyles revised t!)c test, and Alopa, who had settled in Florence from 
Venice, was the publisher. 

From this time that culture which had been the privilege of the few became 
the daily food of the many. The /kntn for classicism became universal; 
Homer was quoted in the stifdios, Juvenal was sung ^ the wine-shop. Eveiy 
class of persons had its literary academy: the courtier praised his mistress 
in the languai^n^ of Homer ; thi? i)oet clothed his thoughts with the imaj^erj' of 
Olympus and its mythic denizens; the painter no longer drew ideas from 
nature or religion, but from mythology. But it was not in the nature of the 
age to recognise the spiritual and purely mystic side of classic lore : humanism 
only saw its sensuous interpretation, and the classic movement from this point 
was almost entirely one of corruption and decline. 
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Another branch of art in metal-working wa,s that applied to medals and coins, 
wbich, in the fifteenth century', took a form as artist as every other appliamx. 
Indeed, at that time Art was a kind of Midas — it turned «]I it touched, not to 
gold, but to beauty. For the inau;;uration of artistic metlals we must look to 

Vittore Pisano," who, a!tlioui;h bred as a painter under Andrea del ra<?t;i^-no, 
and associated in some of his frescoes with Gentile da Fabriano, won his 
greatest fiune as a medallist. 

The classic revival touched each man according to his tastes. Pisano turned 
his attention to Roman medals, and revived that Style of historic art which 
preserves in a small form the likeness of a fam'ius man and the memon,' of his 
achievements. Thus he perpetuated the names of Leonello d'hste, Ix)rd of 
Ferrara ; Sigismondo Malatesta, of Rimini ; Filippo Visconti, of Milan ; Fran- 
cesco Sforaa, of Cremona; Gtovan Francesco and Lodovico Gonzaga, of 
Mantua ; and Alphonso V'., of Arajjon. All these are medals worthy to rank as 
works of Art with the finest sculptures. The most bcaulifijl of all his nieda's 
is, however, the one struck in honour of Vittorino da Feltre, who spent his iile 
in teaching youths; the high moral tone he inculcated, and the rchncd style of 
knowledge, produced some of the brightest men of the age, and went far to counter- 
act the downward tendency which followed in thenileof the despots. This medal 
has thi; portrait ' if \'itt: 'rino da Feltre on the obverse, and on the reverse a pelicaul 
feeding iier young trom a w ound in her breast — a symbol of self-sacrifice. 

A strong poetic feeling and mystic imagination is apparent in all Pisano's 
medals. The intensity of meaning is only equalled by the exquisite simplicity 
and truthful fc»m in the reliefs which form the leversc. 

Thoui^h we mav call X illon- P:sano tiie father of the commemorative medal, 
the Florentines were lone; Itefore his tinv famoiw for the beauty of their coins. 
The gold florin — which was struck in a.u. 1252 in commemoration of victories over 
Pistoja, I^sa, and Siena, and which has St. John on the one side and the fleur- 
de-lis on the other (the cit)' and its protector) — was knovm and admired all over 
Europe. Chaucer, in the " Pardoner's Tale," takes it as a model of beautiful 
money, and V'illani tells a story of how the Tuntsan*? c^'ave the Klore'iitines the 
freedom of the city, and trade privileges hitherto enjoyed only by Pisa, because 
they so admired their gold florins.* There was an interesting varie^ made in 
the obverse in the thirteenth centuiy. The Florentines obtained another 
victory over the Pisans, and on the verj- spot altered the coin to commemorate 
it. A tree \va<? cut down — emblematir of the fall of Pisa — and, using the stump 
for an anvil, they struck some new coins, adding a little relief of a tree under- 
neath the St John.' This is a significant proof of the primitive practice of 

11; V< IT lililr- i» Lnr,«-i: 'I the 1 1: 1 1 li iinti pjimUge of HmMI, OT HmdcIIo, ]s Vaviiri calU hiip. 1 Ir Iwrn |n 
the Vcronne Icriiiory sbaut I j8o, and died 145(1. (2) ViUani'* "Cbrooicle," lib. v. 

(J) Oniilwy* that OwiMe Satin wM»ittvercBCi Mid aotilM (old cote. It it veiy nic m». 
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gold-working at that f>eriod. It required as little paraphernalia as the Indian 
goldsmith, who will sit at your door and fashion exquisite ornaments out of a 
gold sovereign. 

After Pisano's time many artists turned their attention to medals. A fine 
fifteenth-century specimen is that with the bust of Savonarola, which is 
inscribed " IIieronymus Say. Fer. Vir. Doctis." Antonio Pollajuolo made 
the dies for the famous medal of the Pazzi conspiracy; but, however fine the 
workmanship, it is impossible to look on the design as artistically harmonious. 
On one side is the bust of Lorenzo de' Medici, on the other that of GiuHano. 
These gigantic busts are placed in the centre of the octagonal choir of the 
duomo, and around the choir the story of the murder is told in a number of 
diminutive nude figures. The 
effect of these nude figures, as 
contrasted with the robed priests 
within the choir and the im- 
mense busts above, is more 
curious than pleasing. 

Giuliano da San Gallo struck 
the medal of Giovanni delle 
Bandc Nere, which shows great 
energy and decision in the cut 
ting. Another of his was that 
with the effigy of Alessandro de' 
Medici, with the curious reverse 
of a rhinoceros and the motto, 
"AW/ bclvo siir vitucr." 

Domenico Pozzi was another 
medallist; to him is due the me- 
dallion struck for Pope Sixtus V., 
in 1590, on which is the portrait 
of the Pope's sister, Camilla Peretti. A little later Leone I^oni,' of Arezzo, 
made a reputation by the fine medals struck in honour of Charles V., with the 
reverse of Jupiter launching thunderbolts at the Titans, and by a no less famous 
bronze statue of the same monarch, which was cast as a nude figure and clothed 
in movable armour. The empyeror's right foot rests on a chained figure holding 
a torch, representing Anger or Fury. On the pedestal is the inscription, 
" C^sARis Virtute Furor Domitus." For these and other fine works in 
bronze, Charles V. gave i-eone a house in Milan and a pension of one hundred 
and fifty ducats a year, besides creating him Cavaliere. Leone's son, Pompeo, 

(1) DieU in 158$. 
D D 
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followed in his father's footsteps, and is known hy his medal of the young Carlo, 
son of Philip II. of Spain, the unfortunate prince who died in boyhood, having 
incurred the hatred of his father. 

Nor did Michelangelo himsdf think thb branch of art beneath him, for he 
struck a medal in honour of Bindo AUoviti, who, with his family, had rendered 
great assistance to Florence at the time of the siet;^e. This Bindo Altoviti was a 
patron and fricml of almost all the artists of his time. I le had a kind of bank in 
Rome, on the pia2i:a near Ponte Sant' Angclo. Benvcnuto Cellini cast a bronze 
bust of htm, Ufe>size; Raphael, Santi di Tito, and Salviati all painted his 
portrait; and now Michelangelo strikes his medal. The obverse has a fine 
profile of him to the right — a noble classic face, slightly past middle age, in 
which can be traced the more matured lineaments which Raphael has depicted 




Ubdal or boTTA BA Rimini, Mattu m Fasti. a.Ow 1446. fhtm tkt fS>t CUMmi. 

in the youthful portrait with long, fair hair and blue eyes. The reverse has a 
standing figure of Prudence sustaining the falling column of the liberty of 
Florence. There is a good deal of Michelangelo's love of well-devdoped 
limbs in the figure of Prudence, but the draperies are free and giaceful. Guido 
Reni, many years after,seeing the metlal in the house of Cardinal GiuHo Sacchetti, 
with whom Monsignor Jacopo Altoviti was staying, was so charmed with it that 
he copied the head, life-size, in crayon, and afterwards made a painting of it, 
which he presented to one of the Altoviti family, Fittriarch of Anttoch. The 
portrait is still in the Palazzo Altoviti ; but Bottari says the medal is lost An 
Italian antiquary, I^rcnzo Pignora, writes, in 1744, however, that he saw in 
Brescia "un testone di bronxo di Michelangelo," which he believes to l>e the 
Altoviti medal. Signor Moreni, who publiiihed a book on this medal in 1824, 
evidently believes that a copy in his possession is the original.' 

(I) From •• La McdiglH di Binb Allevili." by Uemri. 
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The portraits of Pasiorino, of Siena, who invented a very hnrd kind of 
stucco which would carry colour, were a curiosity in the art of medallion-making. 
He took the portraits of nearly all the celebrities of his time in medallion form, 
coloured from tiAture so naturally that Vasari says they ** seemed alive.** 

His talent was not wholly confined to this low art, however, for he was also 
famous for his medal dies cut in steel. There was a general fashion in the 
sixteenth century for meilaliion -portraits modelled in wax. The two most noted 
artists were Giovanbatlista, of Siena, and Rosso de' Giugni, of Florence. 

Donatello's scholar, Bertoldo, afterwards director of Lorenzo's art school in 
the Medici garden, acquired gfreat fame by his medal of Mehemet II. The 
reverse has a triumphal car of Vieton,' dragging three iiw.\v- frmale figures;, 
enchained as ca[.tives. There is splendid modelling and great classic beauty in 
these graceful figures. 

A very artistic medal, dated 1505. has the portrait of the youthful Lucrelia 
Borgia, then wife of Alfonso d*Este, at Ferrara ; the reverse is a figure of Cupid 
bound blindfold to an apple-tree, his broken quiver and unstrung bow hanging 
useless on the branches. This is now in the Berlin Musi um, and is engraved in 
T, Gregorovius's " I.ucrezia Borgia." It is strange that some years later Titian 
took the same subject in a painting fin- Duke Alfonso, **The Garden of 
Venus.'* 

This medal may have been the early work of Gio. Bemardi di Castel Eiolognese, 
whose first remarkable works in intaq:]io and die cutting were done in Alfonso's 
service. He afterwards cut some ime medals for Pope Clement VII., one of 
which has a beautiful reverse of Joseph making himself known to his brethren.* 
Charles V. paid him *'ceifto doppie*' (gold doubloons) for a medallion, and 
would have taken him to Spain, but the artist would not leave Rome. 

Perhaps the most famous medal of the sixteenth century was that of Paul III., 
by Alessandro Cesati,' called II Greco. The reverse is Alexander the Great doing 
homage at the feet ci tiie High Fliest of Jerusalem. Michelangelo gave vent 
to one of his prophetic utterances on seeing this medal; he said, ** The hour 
had arrived for the death of Art, as it was impossible to produce anything 
better than this." 

Another medallion by II Greco was that of Julius III. for i5.SOt the reverse 
of which is the rdeaae ct the pr is on ers in the year of jubilee. He made a 
splendid portrait of Cardinal Famese, the head being of gold on astlverground. 
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THE MEN OF THE THIRD ERA. 



JPmUkig JWroMS, LoRSNzo db' Msdici amd Potk Lui X. 



AUTHORS. 

MacchiavelU .... 1469— 1 5^7 

Ariosto , . . -. . 1474— "SJJ 

jMopoMaidi . . . . t47fr^>5S5 

BatdiasNmCutfglione . . i47«-if<9 

ARCTTTTKCTfi. 

Fra. Giocondo .... l43o-''S*9 
Bnuiunte . . ?i444— •$'* 

GiaUaasdaSaiiCaUo . M443<-tSi7 

Antomo da Saa GaHo . ?i490— '$34 

Simooe Cronaca U53 ^S'-''^ 

Andrea dal Monic San Sovino . 1460— ijiy 
Bacdo d'AgnoIo . . 1460-1543 



Antonio Filarete 



died about 1470 



.SCULPTORS. 

Andrea da Fiesolc . . . 1465— • 5*6 

Tofrigiano . .... 1470— «5-- 

B«iMdctli>daR«««aiio . . 1474— 155^ 

MtcbdaaflciloBiiHHmti . . i«rs— 1564 



Bacdo Bandi 

PAINTERS. 
Pietro Penigino . 
Francia . . 
Caipaccio . 
LeooaidodaViaid 
Pinfuricchio 
Lorciu J di Credi 
Vicro di I 



AlbdtiiidU 

Fra Uartolommn 
Cin^ioiie . . 
TMaao 

BaldaMaie Perum 
Baat (Sodoma) . 

RadacUo Sanjio 

Andrea del Saito 



1493- i$» 

?i446-r5i4 

1450-1517 

?l4$0-?Ij22 

t4S»— 1519 

«4S4-I5>3 
1459— « 537 
1462-? I jji 
?i470-?is}a 
1474— l$»S 

•475— "517 
?I47<6— 1511 
•477^»$7* 
14<I— 1$37 
»477— >549 
14S3 1520 

, 1487— >S3< 

1494— I5S6 
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THIRD ERA. THE CULMINATION. 



CHAPTER I. 
LITERARY AND SOCIAL ATMOSPHKRE. 

STUDY of the chronologic lists given in this 
book will show a curious fact, that the beginning 
of each century marks a crisis in Art, and that 
the intermediate years lead up to that crisis. 
The year 1300 marks the very centre-point of the 
careers of Giotto, Duccio, and Simone di Martino 
in painting, and of Andrea Pisano in sculpture. 
In 1400 Fra Angelico, the greatest purist, and 
Masolino, the leader of the naturalists, had just 
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begun to win fame as painters. Ghiberti was b^;iiming to be known as a 

sculptor. Durinj,' the whole century their scholars were aiding in the f^rcat 
movement; and the year 1500 saw the climax nf Art. At that time all the 
groups of men of genius, which mark the Culmination, were gathered together 
in Florence. 

Michelangelo led the .sculptors. Penigino was beginning to recognise the 
genius of his pupil Raphael ; Fra Rartolommeo was in his convent, resting 
midway between his past career in the world and the still fjreater one. soon 
to commence from his monastery ; Leonardo da V inci was founding his 
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school at Milan, and giving forth treasures of Art to the world; Giorgione 
and Titian were flooding the palaces of Venice with their gorgeous colouring ; 
liramante and the two San Galli were building magntticent palaces all over 
Florence and Rome, and Renaissance architecture took root and flourished. 
The terms "tre cento,** "quattro cento/' &c., are not to be taken as 
applying indiscriminately to the whole of those centuries, but rather to the 
epoch in Art which culminated at the completion of each. Thus the Pisani, 
Arnolto di Cambio, Cimabuc, Giotto, and the Mcmmi are "tre-cento" 
artists, though some of them did not die till nearly the middle of the four- 
teenth century. The sculpture of Ghiberti and Donatello is "quattro 
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cento," as much as that of the Rosscllini and Majani is "cinque cento," 
though one group worked after 1400 and the other before 1500. A 
like distinction may be made with the painters, Fra Angclico, Gentile 
da Fabriano, and Masolino ranking as "quattro ccntisti," and the Lippi 
and Botticelli as "cinque centisti." Our third era will then take up the 
artists whose principal works were done about the year 1500, i.t\ the 
period of the Culmination. Art had by this time reached a professional 
standing on quite a different level to that of the two previous centuries. 
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It had then been semi-religious, many of Its votaries monks, and its 
patrons patriotic church-buildors. Its chief aims had been the beautifying 
of the house of God, the edification of the people before the age of books, 
by giving them holy thoughts and lessons in each glance of their eyes on 
the walls around them, and the placing on every altar an impcrsonification 
of the Christ or Madonna, to whom the altars were sacred. Now, how- 
ever, the aims and practice were alike changed. The great churches 
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had been built and decorated, and even if they had not been it is doubtful if the 
humanistic-rationalistic tone of the I'lfteenth century' would ever have inspired 
them. Riches and learning increased ia tlie ctty» boi^hers began to lay up 
treasure in their houses, and then to beautify their homes. Their classic studies 
showed them how large a jiart Art took in the public and private life of the 
ancients, and in the newly awakened love of beauty which the revival of the 
classic spirit caused, art of all kind, the creator of beauty, lj<:came one 

of the great objects of life. From 
this arose a kind of emulation, 
each nobleman tiying to outshine 
others in the beauty of his artistic 
surroundins;s. 

Cosimo de' Medici commis* 
sioned Michdozn to erect for him 
the magnificent Riccardi Palace; 
Filippo Strozzi employed Bene- 
detto da Majano to build him a 
palace which should ec liaise every 
Other citizen's house; then Lucca 
Pitti bade Brundlesoo surpass it in 
size and grandeur, and that moun- 
tain of massive stones, the Pitti 
Palace, arose. Next the rich wool 
dyer, RuceUai, built his beautiful 
house and loggia from Leon 
Baltista Alberti's plans. Palace- 
building thus Iwcame the aim of 
the Renaissance architect, grandeur 
and magnificence hb motive. 

The lords of those abodes, of 
course, became rival patrons ; and 
to please them artists gave their 
minds to classic wall-painting and 
portraiture; sculptors to house decoration, embossed Ottlings, carved 
cabinets and chairs, &c. ; metal-workers to wondrous vases and plates, to 
richly worked lamps and toreh-hdders. Art was no Ion- r the earnest 
servant of religion, the gentle teacher of the unlearned multitude; it 
was the hlr.Iint^ of the private patron, the slave of emulation and arro- 
gance. I lad its aims been kept pure, it might still have been the teacher 
with a wider scope; for its classic bias drew it towards beauty aiid 
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peHectSon of form, the mtdlectaal atmospliere insured refinement of meaning and 

composition, and the universal polish of the ag^e s:ave good taste both in patnm 

and artist. Now the refmement, polish, and classicism which marked this age are 
decidedly traceable to the influence of the two Medici, Cosimo and Lorenzo, 
who made Florence what it was in the fifteenth century, and in raising her to 
her highest hrillianoe lit such a flame that tiie light soon after died out entirely 
exhausted. 

Cosimo, by his research and librarj-foundingf, gave food to the eager 
Florentine mind. Lorenzo, aided by his brilliant learned court, which shed a 
lustre of high culture on all the age, brought it to fruition. All kinds of 
intellectual activity were encouraged ; he who could bring new ideas or pro- 
blems, or even put old ones into new dress, was honoured; individuality, 
instead of being suppressed — as in the early days of Byzantine Christendom, 
when one standard, one code, bound both artist and author — was worshipped. 

The immense mental culture and stimulant induced people to cultivate not 
one talent but all, and the age i»oduoed not only the finest artists but the 
greatest and most complex geniuses. Lorenzo himself was musician,* poet, 
sdicdar, and statesman ; his friend Pico, Lord of Mirandola, the most fascinating 
of men, was tall and finely moulded, with a divinely beautiful face, which 
flashed with intellectual life as he eloquently propounded his deep thoughts and 
mystic fancies. 

And what a cirde these two gathered round them t There was Politian, so 
learned that none could surpass or pusde him ; he was the Horace of the com- 
pany ; so plain of feature that jokes were made on his largfe nose and squinting 
eyes, yet spitted with so melodious a voice and so rich a style of eloquence 
that poetry seemed to be his natural language, and every listener stood 
entranced. Next came Leon Battista Alberti, Uie brilliant courtier and artist, 
who -could tame a horse as easily as he played his lute, could pierce his 
adversar}''s armour in the lists as calmly as he designed a fine building in his 
studio. Then the two Pulci, full of poetry and homage to Lorenzo, the wit- 
mongers of the coterie ; the learned Marsilio Ficino, the interpreter of Plato ; 
and lasdy, tiwre was Mwhdangelo, with his young head foil of mighty artistic 
inspirations. 

Where there was such a superabundance of wit and learning the ordinaiy 
usages of society were not sufficient outlets for it, and so the academies came 
into being. The Lorenzo circle organised the Platonic, though it is true its 
germs were laid in the meetings in the Rucellai gardens in Cosimo's time. 
The members met at stated times to discura die writingfs and ideas of die Greek 

(l) O.t: icoia in his li:"'Usc lirid :n il live or^-an* of diffcmit kindi^ four liivu-einlm!:, tdrLC ..-rj^/. i'ri/<-, f ;\;r \\'A%, 
and two lutes. " InvcDtaiio dcUa Can de' Ucdki " (ArcluTC^ FUwcnce). He was atw president of a scfaool of 
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sage, nnd to argue with another party, who favoured Aristotle, on the rival 
merits of the two philosophic systems. On the anniversary of Plato's birthday 
a reading party took place. Each member assumed the part of a certain 
character in the dialogues, which were read in the different voices, as we read 
Shakespeare at the present day, widi discussions and deep dissertations. Other 
people t'ollowod the lead of Lorenzo, and many literary societies were 
formed, the artists, who possessed a good share of the prevailing intellect, 
followin^f suit. 




CEniMo iM m Pauuso wmoa, Ron. 



ThtisBaccio d'Agnolo, the architect, held a debating club in his rooms in the 
winter season, at «^ich the young Raphael, Sansovino, Fllipi^no Lippi, Majano, 

Cronaca, the two San Galli, Granacci, and sometimes Michelangelo were 
present. There were also the societies of the Pajuolo (or cauldron) and the 
Trowel, in which Andrea del Sarto not only exhibited his talent for artistic 
cookery, but his poetic and classic genius as weli in the poem of the "Baclra- 
chomyomachia,** or " Batde of the Mice and Frogs." ■ It was a time of intense 

(i) It i« douhiCul wbeiber tU* nock bcnic parodjr k tlw aompoiilicm of Andrea del Sarto or of Ottariaiio de' 
Medici; Ihqr patted it cffMuaatiqw MS. at llw tioi^ nd fa lha Innatiui Ubnqr it a cafjr of it baoadwilk 
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excitement and mental friction; the minds of authors gave out ideas, and 
those of artists inspirations, as freely as an an^l gives out spailcs. Nothing 
but intellectuality and genius were worshipped. Birth was scarcely considered. 

The man of mind ur talent was his own passport ; he was welcomed at the 
table of princes, and received more homatje than they. Poets were crowned 
with public honours in the churches; artists formed an aristocracy all their 
own. 

The life and soul of this brilliant age was Lorenzo il Magnifico, and though 
he died in 1494, he may yet be truly placed as presidintj genius of the culmina- 
tion of the Arts which he fostered. He was moreover the founder ot one of the 
best Schools of Art, the institution known as the Medici ^jarden. A large number 
of antique statues and drawings by 
the earlier Flocentine masters had 
fallen into his hands, for he was a 
great connoisseur and collector. 
Desirous of rendering these of 
public utility, he disposed them 
under the iride Loggie surround- 
ing l>is garden in the Via Larga, 
and by judiciously choosing as 
custodian and master the aged 
Bertoldo, Donatdlo's sdiolar and 
legatee, he secured also the use 
of Donatello's studies and designs. 

He then threw open the garden 
as a place of study to Florentine 
youths, and there all tlic ])runii:sing 
spirits of Ae age met togi^er. 
Michelangelo there made his first 
cast, and Albertinelli drew the 
studies from Greek statues which caused the first breach between himself and 
Fra Bartolommeo. Theie the burly Tomgiano made the progress in sculpture 
which enabled him to win fiune in England and Spain in after-years. 

But though there was everv^ Inducement to high culture of all kinds, 
there was not the same pure devotion to Art as a religious teacher that had 
marked the past two centuries. For several reasons the Church had lost 
her hold on the people. Firstly, die prevailing independence of thought 
rejected the narrow teaching of the priests ; secondly, with the love of dassicalify 
the Florentines had in a measure imbibed also paganism, or at least its inward 
q>irit, the end and object of their existence being enjoyment, beauty, and 

BBS 
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Intellectuality ; and thirdly, the corruption In the Church itself, as in the lives 
of the popes, priests, and monks, was so great that reasoning men refused any 
longer to accept them as guides of orascience. 

Thus immorali^ became general, yet there were many who kept to a high 
standard in the midst of general abasement ; and it is a singular proof of how 
much Religion lay dormant in Italian minds, that though the Renaissance pro- 
duced the greatest corruption, yet it also boasted of the most earnest reformers 
and most thorough spiritual revivals. Savonarala and his earnest artist-followers 
malce a just balance to Loreato and hSa briffiant but immoral school of authws, 
and compel us to recognise that, though the soda! body was corrupt, the soul 
yet retained an immortal spark. 

Lorenzo's was not, however, the only centre of intellect at that wondrous 
age. The court of Urbino— at which Bembo and Baldassare CastigUone talked 
humanism, and young Raphael learned his ur of artistic grace, and to which 
Elisabetta Gonzaga and her ladies added a noble refinement — gave a similar 
impetus to Umbrian Art; while in Rome, Pius III. and Julius II., by their 
encouragement of all kinds of talent and genius, so well prepared the way for 
Leo X., that on the death of Lorenzo, at Florence, artists were sure of finding a 
home and a patron in Rome* 

Glancing over the literature of Lorenzo's age, we recognise at once the tone 
of thought which sways the artists : the poets had two fountains of ideas, 
classic myths, and medixval legends. Pulci in his " Morgante," Ariosto in 
his " Orlando Innamorata," Bojardo in his " Orlando Furioso," were all 
revivalists of the stories of chivaliy ; while Lorenzo himself in his sonnets and 
concerts, Politian in his lyric poetcy, and most other authors of the day, drew 
very largely from the Latin poets. Their influence is strongly to be traced in 
Botticelli and some other artists of the day. The general custom of placing the 
sibyls among the prophets is a signiticant proof of the effort in men's minds to 
asf^milate pagan teaching with Chrisl&ntty* 
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CHAPTER II. 

ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE. 




HE revival of Art, consequent on the rediscovery 
of ancient Rome and the general excavation and 
study of its ruins, was greatly influenced by archi- 
tecture, which entered into everj-thing ; all the 
sculptors and artists studied Vitruvius and the 
Roman temples, and intruded into the province 
of the builders. 

Raphael himself designed thePandolfini Palace 
in Florence in 1520; Michelangelo was architect 



as much as sculptor ; while Sansovino, Antonio da San Gallo, and Baccio 
d'Agnolo not only carved decorations, but built the palaces they adorned. 

If there were a festa, public procession, or triumphal entr)', the painters 
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became architects for the occasion, and tmprovised grand Renaissance fagadesto 
the unfinished churches, and made multitudes of trlumplial arches, as Andrea 

del Snrto, Granncci, and others, did on the entry of Leo X. into Florence. 

So, though the two arts, architecture and sculpture, at first inseparable, were 
parted in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, each having its own especial 
mission, we now find them again united. The architects are, with one or two 
exceptions, all sculptors. The chief excejition is Bramante of Urbino (born 
1444 ?, died 1 5 14), the perfector of the Renaissance style of building, of which 
BruncHpsro and T.f»nn P;nft!><tn A!hprfi were the founders. 

The style is quite in accordance with the spirit of the times — a revival of 
classicism — ^but it was unfortunately late Roman, and therrfore not the pure 
classic. No more round or pointed arches, with their shafts and archivolts covered 
with eloquent sculpture ! No more groined roofs, whose lines interlace in an 
airy network of geometric curves ! No more cusped windows filled with a web 
of delicate tracerj' ! In place of the cur\'e of beauty we have the straight line ; 
instead of the arch, the pediment; in lieu of the porch, the portico; instead of 
the groined nx^, the crossbeam and frescoed plaster. The flying buttress has 
given place to the square outer pier, the mon<dith diaft to the pilaster; the tender 
grace of the Gothic is dead, but a solid maq'nificonrt^, well defined and dpcorous, 
remains. In Rome the palaces prescr\'C almost intact the Roman forms, but in 
Florence a certain traditional Etruscanism survives, and there is a Doric grandeur 
in the basements and doorways of huge stones which gives an antique beauty to 
th&r massiveness. The Roman Vitruvius was the author from whom all the 
Renaissance architects took their inspiration, and Bramante was no less a student 
of the classic author than Albert! had been. He was led to the study, perhaps, by 
his early friendship with the Milanese architect Cesare Cesariano, who published 
a commentary on Vitruvius, and — by-the-bye — was not well treated by his 
publisher. It is certain that on his return from Milan before 1500, Bramante, 
thout^h hrou!:;;ht up as a paintrr, decided to devote his life to architecture. 

\\'hi!i; engaged in painting the Pope's arms in San Gto\,inn: in Lntcrano, in 
Rome, he employed his spare time in that city by taking tlie measurements and 
making plans of all the ancient buildings, even of Ttvoli and Hadrian*$ Villa. 
Some of his first works were the fountain of Trastevcre, and that of the Fiassa 
San Piriro, now demolished. Then the Cardinal Adriano da Corneto employed 
him to build his j ialace in P.orijo Nuovo, after which, his reputalion being- esta- 
blished, Bramante became the Fapal architect. For Pope Julius li. he, in 1503, 
designed— in two orders, Doric and Ionic— the Loggic which connect the Belve- 
dere with the Vatican, and biult the chamber the nidies of whidi omitain the 
Apollo and the Venus. Bramante instructed Raphael in the principles of architec- 
ture, and moreover built him a house in the Borgo made of red brick with stucco 
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decorations. Another of his works was the architectural design for the marble 
covering of the holy house at Loretto, which Sansovino adorned with sculpture. 

Then a grand work was put into Bramante's hands. Pope Julius desired to 
eclipse the Florontinc Dnomo and cvrr\- nther known building, and, pullincf down 
the ancient Church of San Pietro, bade iirainante rebuild it, sparing neither art 
norexpense. His plans were made on a gigantic scale. The first stone was laid 
in 1 506, twt unfortunately Bramante died in a few years, and die *' laigest church 
in the world" was completed under a number of different hands, the plan being 
so often altered that it would be impo'<sih|e to recoij^nise the original design were 
it not preserved in D' Agincourt's work. It appears to have been a Greek cross 
with a huge central dome, supported on four piers, and to have had a ax>pillared 
portico in front Raphael and his colleague Giuliano da San Gallo changed it to a 
Latin cross; but both architects dying before 152 1, Leo X. placed the work in 
the hands of Baldassare Peruzzi, who again changed it to a Greek cross, but it 
was only a design, for before he had begun to work Leo X. died, and the pro- 
gress was stopped. Antonio da San Gallo next took it up» but he died before he 
could execute his plan, which included a heavy portico Aanked by two bel[- 
towers. Giulio Romano had a like fate, and at length Michelangelo, seventy- 
two years of aqfc, but "terrible" and strong as ever, entered office with per- 
mission to alter as he chose. This great genius disdained the heavy support of 
Bramante's four piers» and destroyed them, boasting that he would *' raise the 
Pantheon in the air." The succeeding architects had the good sense to follow 
Michelangelo's plans, till Paul V. employed Maderna" in 1608, who returned 
to Raphael's de^iicfn and elongated the nave to form a Latin cross. He further- 
more, instead of tiie decorous portico, erected an elaborate mask to the building 
which dwarfe its proportions and half hides the dome. 

Still, with all its vicissitudes* St. Peter's is the finest Renaissance building 
in the world, the style being uniform and harmonious, although, from some flaw 
in its proportions, the idea of its immense size is not at once impressed on the 
beholder's mind. It remains a matter of taste whether the massive clusters of 
pilasters are either as beautiful or as graceful as the Gothic shaft and capital ; but 
few people who see St. Peter's now can do so wthout regret that Bernini, after 
having placed one hundred and ninety-two attitudinising statues above his really 
beautiful portico on the exterior, should have been allowed to sii iil the fine 
interior with a crowd of seraphim and cherubim in affected art placed on every 
available space. 

Bramante was afterwards employed on the Duomo of Pkvia* the sacristy of 

which still contains a fine model In wood« by him, of the proposed plan of his 
restorations. It was originally a grand Lombard church, and the facade is as 

(i) Gnlo UwktM, bom at fiinaa^ in LonlMidy, la iss^i ia ttejK 
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yet in its antique state. The church, as Bramante designed it, is harmonious 
in proportions, but extremely dry and unbeautiful in detail. There are stiff 
pilasters and mock architraves, circular windows without grace or tracer)', 
and a number of pinnacles, like chimneys, finishing the countless pilasters 
which support the outer walls. It is doubtful if the design will ever be carried 
out now, for Bramante's dome has already sunk several inches on one side, and 
the church is pronounced unsafe. 




CHIMKEV-riKCt IN TUB Pai^ce OF UllBfNO. By Ambrosio Uakocliu. 



Very important citizens of Florence in the year 1506 were the two brothers 
Giuliano and Antonio da San Gallo,' both of whom were brought up as wood 
carvers and architects, learning the first-named art from Francioni, and studying 
the latter under their father. Giuliano's first architectural work was to 
strengthen the fortifications of Castellina, a fortress in which Lorenzo de' Medici 
was sustaining a siege by the Duke of Calabria in 1478. 

This secured him the friendship and patronage of Lorenzo, who employed 

(t) Sons of the architect Francesco di Battolodi Stcf:iooGiambcnl. GiuUaao wa* bom at Florence in I443(?),die<l 
in 1517 ; Antonio bora at Florence about 1450, died in 1534. 
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him to desijjn and build a villa for him at Poggio i Cajano. The plan was 
original, and a certain ceiling, a botlc (\vaggon-heade<l or barrel -vaulting), was 
very much admired. From here Giuliano was sent by Lorenzo to Naples to build 
a castle for the Duke of Calalma, and on his departure for Florence he showed 
his good taste by refusing a silver cup full of ducats which the Duke presented to 
him, with <;nme horses and costiv rob.-s, hut begLjeJ from liitn inste,id Sfuno little 
relic of aiitir|uit_\-. The Duke ;,^ave him a marblu bust of the Emperor Hadrian 
and a sleeping Cupid, both of which Giuliano presentetl to Lorenzo, who so 
delighted in the Ctipid that he carried it with him wherever he travelled. 

The love of classic reading was^ diffused among all classes, and Antonio da 
San Gallo's antiquarian taste is emphasized by the anecdote of his first sight of the 
I-aocoon. JuHuh II. had sent him with Michelangelo to inspect the excavations 
at the Baths of Titus, where the Laocoon had just been disinterred, and was 
tying half exposed in a heap of mbUsh. Antonio «claimed, as soon as he saw 
it, *' Ah I this is the Laocoon of which Pliny speaks." 

On Giuliano's return to Florence from Naples he began the Convent of San 
Gallo, which gave him his name. He used to complain that he was better known 
by his sobriquet than by his family name, Giamberti, but Lorenzo il Magnifico 
^ consoled hint with the aphorism that " it is better to found a name by one's own 
talents than to inherit one." The convent has, however, proved more perishable 
than the name it gave, for at the siege of Florence in 1530 it was razed to the 
ground. Giuliano's style will be better recogfni.scd in the palaces he built, of 
which we may instance the Palazzo Gondi (behind the Palazzo Vecchio), the 
court and fa9ade of whtdi are in the finest Tuscan style. 

The palace, now called that of the Fanciatichi, in the Via Pinti, FkMvnce, was 
also built by Giuliano for his own and his brother's habitation. On Lorenzo's 
death the brothers San Gallo, disconsulate at the loss of their patron, found work 
in other cities; they finished the cupola of the church at Loretto, and restored 
the roof of Santa Maria Maggiure» in Rome, which they ornamented in the em< 
bossed s^le which they had adopted in the ceilings of the Florentine palaces. It ■ 
is said that this ceiling was gilded with the first gold which came from America.' 
They erected the palace of Giuliano della Rovere, afterward.s Julius 11., then 
Cardinal of San Pietro in Vincolo, under who.se auspices Giuliano da San Gallo 
was employed constantly, till at length, being picjued at Bramante's appointment 
as architect of San Pietro, he 1^ Rome for Florence, where, however, he did 
not long remain, being recalled to Rome by the Pope. After Giuliano's death 
Antonio took his place in the public favour, though he still continued his own 
especial work of wood car\'in[^, being famous far his crucifix^- Both brothers 
made very beautiful-carvcJ ceilings, doors, and iircplaces. 



(l) Hilaoiai, o/, cU., v«l. k., j>. »;8, bsu 1. 
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In style their architectiire might more truly be called Tuscan than Renais- 
sance^ for they adopted tbe massive Doric masoiuy round a deep-set door, 
rather tlian the Roman portico and pediment. The fifteenth-centuiy domestic 

architecture, Iwth of Florence and Rome, was as much due to tradition as to the 
revival of the works of Vitruvius. In hoth cities, the palaces reproduced the 
atrium and impluvium in their internal cloistered courtyard with its fountain ; 
but the Roman palaces keep futhful to the traditional portico, irith its ooliuufts 
and architrave, while the Florentines maintain thft Etruscan rusticated masonry. 
The Roman windows are generally marked with pilasters and pediment, while 
the Florentine rptnin thftr .irch-h( adini;s, made of massive stones, with double- 
Jight windows divided in Lombard st)'le with a shaft. The massive cornice is 
dmost an invariaUe finish to a Florentine palace. In the Palazzo Bartolini, on 
the Piazza Santa Triniti^, Baccio d*Agnolo carried the cornice to extreme pro- 
portions ; he copied it by scalo from a Roman ruin, but it overpowered SO small 
a building. This was the fu st Morentinc palace Into which the Roman pediment 
and frieze were introduced, and at the time the design met with great disapproval, 
although it was much adopted later. Cronaca, in his Palazzo Strozzi, 1489, 
was much more fortunate in appropriating a Roman antique modd, for he has so 
adapted his rich comice to the massive proportions of the building and the 
solid style of masonr)' that th'- wliole building speaks of strent^th. 

Simonc Cronaca' (so called from his love of talkini,^, especially about the beauty 
of the antiquities of Rome) was the son of Tommaso d' Antonio Pollajuolo, but 
was not related, as Vasari says, to the artist*family of that name. He drew his 
ideas of architecture from the Roman ruins, which seem to have been the school 
of all the builders of the da)-, and after finishing the Palazzo Strozzi, which Bene- 
detto da Majano had scarcrly lie^run, he rose to cfreat cminenrc in Florence. 

The Sacristy of Santo Spirito, an octagonal building of harmonious jjropor- 
tions, and the Convent of the Servi, were erected by him. Cronaca was one of 
the friends and adherents of Savonarda, and during tlie time the famous monk 
governed the city the commission was given by him to Cronaca to build the 
large council-room of the Palaz'/ro Vccchio, known as the Sala dei Cinque Cento. 
One of those councils was held which often in those days gathered all the 
famous men together; Leonardo da Vinci, Michdangelo, Giulianoda SanGallo, 
and Baccio d'Agnoto all met with Savonarola to consult on the chcnce of an 
architect, and the result was that on the 15th July, 1495, Cronaca was named capo 
nuuslro. The flat roof was the especial difficulty, as the space was very large, and 
in this Cronaca availed himself of the counsel of Antonio da San Gallo, who had 
previously made a model. The nxrf' remains a masterpiece of cro8S*beaming, 
being divided into spaces of about four braccia square ; it has become a schod 

(t) Ben U FloNatt la 1453, died in 1508. 
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of sixtcenth-centurj' art, for every space was after^vards filled with oil paintin,^s 
by various artists, while Vasari covered the walls with frescoes. Cronaca was 
a mechanical genius, and his talent for moving weights and building up scaffold- 
ing was often brought into requisition. It was he who superintended the removal 
of Michelangelo's " David" from the studio to the Piazza in 1504, and he who 
devised the framework for the great pageantrj' of the processions on the day of 
St. John, the annual Florentine 
festa. An illustration of an 
example of his work, the Palazzo 
Guadagni, will be found on 
page 87. 

Amongst the architects who 
worked in Rome, perhaps none 
was more famous for elegance of 
design than BaUlassare Peruzzi,' 
of Siena. His earlier life was 
devoted to painting, in which he 
achieved quite a special style, 
but the great Sienese patron, 
Agostino Chigi, the banker, 
having invited him to Rome, he 
could not live there long without 
being infected by the revival of 
architccturejust then in full force. 
Like Raphael, Sansovino and 
Bramante, he gave himself up 
to the study of architectural per- 
spective and the buildings of 
antiquity with such good results 
that he soon became more known 
as an architect than a painter. 
To his knowledge of construction, 
he added such grace of decora- 
tive design that nothing can be found more graceful than a Loggia built 
and frescoed by Peruzzi. The Loggia, that truly Italian adjunct to a building, 
with pillared front and arched roof, seems to have been the object of Peruzzi's 
peculiar talent. In the Karnesina Palace, which he built for Agostino Chigi, 
the whole design is elegant ; the exterior decorations are verj' grand historic 

(i) Son of Giovanni di Sulrcstro di Sah'adotc Pcraoi, a weaver from Voltcna, who had settled in Sieaa, wlicie 
Baldaawe wu born in 1481 ; he died in Rome in 15^7. 
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TrK High Altar in Me Churth «/ Fonttgiutla, Siena. 
>7f Lonr.KZo 01 Makiano. a.d. 1517. 
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frescoes in monochrome, the hall is a mar\ el of perspective painting. Put it is cn 
the Loggia, opening to the garden, that he has lavished his wealth of fancy. 
Here arc all the beautiful old myths put into light airy colour, and framed in 
wondt'rful scrolls, which seem to be sculptured in stone. The Loggia leading to 
the aviary of Pope Julius II., in the Vatican, was also decorated by a charming 
series of allegoric paintings of the months of the year. 




Tnr Loggia or the Villa Farnesina, Roue. Built by Vtjxui in a.d. 1506. 
Shoeing the Hall Detoratim—tht Slory of Cupid and Psycht,from deiigni (I5t8<20) by Rai-UAKL, dnd 

GariamU by GlOV\}iSl DA UDIXE. 

Some miles from Siena is an ancient fortress called Belcaro ; it stands high 
up on a rock. Its threefold belt of walls seems like the many-tinted walls 
of Ecbatana described by Herodotus ; the first is clothed with green ilexes, cut 
and trimmed, the next is of yellow stone, the third of ruddy brick. These bricks 
are indented with the marks of the cannon balls shot by the Sienese from their 
ambush in the woods ; for, in 1550, Cosimo I., of Florence, made this fortress the 
head-quarters of his army at the siege of Siena. After this siege a rich banker. 
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Crescenzio Tiiramini, enjjag-ed Baldassare Peruzzi to restore the villa and 
render it worthy of its name, Bella e caro. Peruzzi renovated the house, built a 
chapel, covered with frescoes, and in the hall he emulated Raphael in his 





Thb Okoam Gallery in Santa Maria Jiiui Suna. 

fresco of the "Judgment of Paris," with a very Raphaelesque scroll round it. 
But the Logsjia is a perfect Olympus; all the deities are congregated among 
the Pompeian ornamentation of ceiling and arches. These frescoes have been 
whitewashed over, and restored, which gives them a newness quite out of cha- 
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racter with their style; the white-aad-gold of the stucco ornaments is also 
incongruous, but the original designs are full of graceful fancy and lightness. 

Penizzi was not content with bringing late Roman architecture into every 
design, as Bramante and his contemporaries did; be drew from more varied 
sources, dcsigTiing' a Doric portal for Mcsser Francesco da Norcia; a Gothic front 
for the Church of San Pctronio, at Bologna ; and for the Casa de' Massimi, which 
was built on the site of the ancient Theatre of Marcellus, he excavated enough of 
the ruins to form a plan of the building, and made his design similar to the 
ancient one— an oval edifice with a Doric vestiljule on the fa9ade, an interior 
quadranqlf <:.[ beautiful [i:o[iortions, and a fine (\'.f:;ht of stpps up to the 
chief entrance. After RaphacTs death, Peruz/i was elected architect of San 
I^etro, on August ist, 1520, with a stipend of one hundred and fifty ducats. 
His designs for the facade, &c., are as fine as any that were proposed. But no 
better fate awaited them than those of previous architects, f >r iti 1527 the 
terrible scenes of the sack of Rumc cast thi-ir linrron? ovit tin; city ; and 
P>a?dassarc, bt inL; a >l ile-Iooking, grave personage, was mistakm liy (hp 
Spaniards for a great dignitar)*, and made prisoner for the sake of his ransom. 
He only escaped after he had unwillingly painted the portrait of the hated Duke 
of Bourbon, but was despoiled again on his homeward jotuney, and reached 
Siena destitute of even sufficient clothing. After two years in the service of 
that Republic he returned, in 1530, to Rome. The Florentine Gallery, among 
several of Pcruzzi's architectural designs, preserves the sketch for the scenes 
which he painted for the representation of *' Calandra," a drama written by 
Cardinal Bibbiena, and acted before Leo X. ; this was the first Italian drama 
in the vulgar tongue. He intended to represent a scene in ancient Rome, and 
gathered together almost all the buildings of which ruins remain, restored 
to their original perfection. Baldassare, and his wife i.ucretia, had a large 
family of sons and cbughtets, two of whom were artists — Giovanni Silverio, who 
became a good architect, and Onorio, who was a Dominican monk and a 
painter. 

Andrea Sansovino,' his cnntcmpnrarv, was 1 true artist, sculptor, and archi- 
tect. As Giotto is said to have done, he bc^an life as a herdsman, and spent 
his time in modelling animals in soft earih. The podala of the town, Simone 
Vespucci, seeing his talent, undertook his artistic education, and placed him in 
the botlega of Antonio Pollajuolo, where he made such progress that he matri- 
culated as a master sculptor on Fel iruary 13th, 1491. One of his first works was 
t^^ivi-n to his native town. Monte Sansovino. It was a terra-cotta relief ol St. 
Lawrence and oliicr saints, with some smaller subjects beneath. A second similar 
relief of the Assumption was grazed by the Delia Robbia's process. Andrea 

(I) Attdm dlMtgcoU « SnMribo COBtmrf ddttwl* Suunriaaj Im 1460^ «•« 1511. 
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acquired fame In Florence by his sculptural decorations of the Corbinetii Chapci 
in Santo Spirito, which is of very elaborate architectural design — the niches 
are filled with well-modelled sunts and angels. The mezzo-relievo i^eti on 
the altar dossal is very beautiful. Nine years of this artist's life were spent in 
Portuj^al, he ha\ 'ay been sent there by Lorenzo at the ^ju rlal request of the King 
of PortuL;al. I hi re he not only built a palace, but painted the decorations 
of it from his own cartoons. One of his finest sculptures, it is said, is a relief 
now existing in the Convent of Santo Marcos, nearCotmbra, representing a battle 
of the king against the Moors, which is full of life, power, and fierce action. On 
his return to Florence he was commissioned, on April 28th, 1502, by the 
Arte dci Mcrcanti to make a statue of St. John bnptizing Christ, which was 
to be placed over the door of the Baptistery, towards the Aliscricordia. The 
group still occupies the place, but it is not a fair specimen of Sansovino's slcill, 
as he left it imperfect when he went to Genoa, and Vincenzo Danti finished it 
some years later. Like all the artists of the day, Sansovino drifted to Rome, and 
it h there we must look for his principal works. The two toml>s of the 
Cardinals Ascanio Sforza and Girolamo ddla Rovere, in Santa Maria del 
Popolo, show Sansovino's richness of design and graceful finish of execution. 
The figure of Temperance on the latter is especially beautiful ; the graceful 
draper^' of the veil which covers her, ami the beauQr of the form and attitude, 
almost give it a classic excellence, lie has imparted a new meaning to the 
figure, having placed in her hands an hour-glass instead of the traditional vase 
of liquid, thereby teaching a good lesson, neither to waste nor abuse the 
use of time. Leo X. gave Sansovino the commission for his largest work, 
the decoration with sculpiun of the marble casing of the Casa Santa at Loretto, 
for which Hrnmante had made the architectural design. Just as the silver 
altar of the Baptistery' in Horence is an illustrated epitome of the work of 
fifteenth-century artists, so the Holy Mouse contains in its sculptured marbles 
the history of the art of the sixteenth centuiy. To Sansovino we are indebted 
for the unity of the design and general distribution of the sculptures. lie 
laboured here for many years, only being" allowed four months' liolidav in the 
year, which he spent in his native town in cultivatini; the land ho hail lieeii 
able to buy with his savings, and in building a house for the family he founded. 

The sculptures in the Holy House which bear the especial mack of his hand 
are the exquisite ** Annunciation," ' surrounded by a choir of angds, which 
forms the centre-piece of the western side, together with the smaller reliefs round 
it of the '* Visitation " the " Holy Family at Bethlehem," and the fiifure of the 
prophet Jeremiah at the corner. The " Nativity," • on the southern side, is also 

(I) For lUi rdicrSaaioviiio «at paid fiw kndr«d and tntUf-Crc docM* in ijsj. 
(■} SWiM iB 15a, and paid iiir with Ita lUM frite ai tte « Abihm^ 
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by him, and is a very grand composition. On the northern front the " Nativity 
of the Virgin " and her " ^^arriage " were begun by Andrea Sansovino, but after 




The Bibliotkca of San Marco, Vbnicx. Erttttd by Jacopo Sansoviko, after K.Ji. 1536. 

his death, in 1529, they were finished by other hands; some by his scholar Giro- 
lamo Lombardo, some by Baccio Bandinelli and Montelupo. The eastern side is 
almost entirely the work of Niccol6 Tribolo, a protege whom Jacopo Sansovino 
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took under his protection and relieved from the hard manual labour to which 
he was condemned in the shop of his first master, Nanni d'Unghero. 

Tribolo's masterpiece, and one quite worthy its place on Sansovtito's shrine, is 
the rdief of the "Arrival of the Holy House at Loretto." He has proved himself 
a g^ood stor} -tcller, having- put in many expressive incidents. Below is a 
common country landscape ; a peasant whistles to his laden horse, a traveller 
in a lonely wood is being attacked by robbers. Into the midst of these incidents 
of ordinary life comes the wondrous viskm of the angels bearing the Santa 
Casa ** throug^h the air, and a wayfaring countryman is struck with amazement. 
In the relief above this, of the Death and Burial of the Virgin," Tribolo shows 
his dramatic power equally well in the incident of the Jews tr}nn«^ to steal the 
body and the angels guarding it. The sculptors who throughout the six- 
teenth century worked at diis ^line were, besides those we have mentioned, 
Giovanni da Bologna, Guglielmo della Porta, RaffaeUo da Montelupo, Antonio 
da San Gallo, and Cioli. Many of these as well as their workmen gave their 
services yratuil(jusly, but nevertheless the monument cost 5o,ooo scudi. 

Andrea Sansovino must not be confounded with his scholar Jacopo Tatti,' who, 
according to tlie &shi<Mi of the day, was better known by his master's name than 
fay that of his father. He was called Jacopo Sansovino, and is noted as having been 
the friend of Titian in Venice. In his youth Jacopo undenvent the usual trials 
of an artistic genius— -disg^race at school because he spent his time in drawing 
instead of arithmetic, and struggles against his father's wish of apprenticing 
him to a trade. At length his determination won the day. He was apprenticed 
to Andrea Sansoviao, and gave aadb. signs of genius that the sculptor became 
a second father to him, so much was his interest awakened. Some years later 
Jacopo was taken to Rome by Giuliano da San Gallo, and here he gave himself 
up (on amore to the charms of ancient art, copying the statues in the Vatican. 
Bramante also employed him to model the Laocoon in wax, for him to cast 
in bronze. Foor other artists were his competitors for this conmii88i<m, but 
Raphael judged Sansovino's model to be by far the best, and the bronze copy 
now in the Louvre was cast from his mould,' 

On the illness and removal from Rome of Giuliano da San Gallo, Jacopo San- 
sovino became an inmate of the house of Cardinal da San Clemen te, together wth 
Betro Perugino, who was then p^dntmg the ceiling of the Torre Boi^fia. Here 
he fell amongst a host of artistic friends, including LucaSignorelli, Pinturicchio, 
and Bramantino. He made wax models for the painters, restored antique statues 
for Pope Julius II., and studied so earnestly that he was obliged to return to his 
native air to recruit his health. Here he fell foul ofthat jealous sculptor Bandindli, 

(1} Jacopo Talti, bora is tlacmce. 1479, dkd io Venice, 1 JJO ; son oi Antooio and t'laacesca I'atti. 
(tj It WW in V<Bta(^ ia die Hail oflkc CMBdl 4tf TCP, tiS tSM* 
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and had a dispute about the commission for the Madonna of the Mercato Xuovo, 
in which he was worsted, but his feelings were salved by an order for a siatue 
of St James to be placed in the Duomo. The statue^ which is very expressive 
and naturally dtaped, was not placed in the Diiomo» however, till 1565, when 

Don Franrf"?co de' Medici was married. After th\^, private patrona.cfe was not 
wanting. The Altoviti, the Gaddi, and Ridolfi all employed him to carve 
chimney-pieces and escutcheons. Set Giovanni Bartohno helped him on 
towards fame by commissioningr the boy Bacchus with the uplifted hand, 
holdinj;- a Tao~/i, now one of the chief ornaments of the Florentine National 
Museum.' Tlic airy lightness of the figfurc and the true mod<;lIini; of the limbs 
and torso makt; the statue very lieautiful, aIthoug;h Vnsari has renciered it iivdan- 
choly by his recital of the sufferings of the model, Pippo, the blacksmith's boy, 
who was always putting himself in attitude and standing* immovable for hours 
afterwards, and who became mad from long posing in the cold. 

.Sansovino's Florentine life was marked by his friendship for .-Xnilrr-a del 
Sarto, witli whom hckcptup a close intimacy. The _Lrood judgment of Sanso\-ino 
and his inteiieclual companionship were the great solace of Del Sarto in hi.s best 
moods. They met at the shop of Nanni d'Unghero, a wood carver, and here 
Sansovino discovered a genius in Nanni'.^ shop-boy " Tribolo," so called from 
his .many tribulations. The boy was tiretl of drudger;,- and sighed for real art, 
and begged of Sansovino to take him as a scholar, which he did to the credit 
of both of them. On Leo X.'s triumphal entry the two friends Jacopo and 
Andrea del Sarto worked together in getting up the triumphal arches and other 
adjuncts of pageantiy, Sansovino especially distinguishing himself by a model 
of a gigantic horse rearing above a prostrate {riant. He had hopes of heing 
employed with .Michelangelo on the fayade of .San Lorenzo, but finding himself 
again ousted from a promised commission he returned to Rome, where he gave 
his attention to architecture as well as sculpture. A statue of St. James in the 
SpanilA Church was done by him for Cardinal Alborense. He built the Church 
of San Marcello f >r the Servite monks, and began that of San Tiiowinni cei 
Fiorentini, for it was the fashion for each nation to have it.s own church 
in Rome, and the Florentines (who at that time were regarded as a separate 
nationality) desired one for themselves. Several architects designed plans, 
among them Raphael and Antonio da San Gallo, but Sansoinno's— which 
was original, having a large dome in the centre and a tribune at each angle — 
was preferred. He was not atile to continue the work, and the church was 
ultimately built by other architects. The sack of Rome, in 1527, driving Sanso- 
vino and other artists away, he took refuge in Venice, where much of the 

(4 The fiwcbut WM biokea ia piece* bgr • fire in 17(9, while in Ihe Uffizii but it has been xttj dtOAiny 
potteffclfeeragfMn. 
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remainder of his life was passed in the friendship of Titian and in erecting 
churches and palaces which have brought his name down to posterity. His first 




work was to restore the cupola of San Marco, which he did with such skill that 
the Doge made him Protomaster of the Signori Procuratori di San Marco, with 
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a house and good stipend. No sooner was he given the power than he set to 
work to beautify the l'ia;:^a, turning out all the butchers' and greengrocers* 
staUSy which made an unsightly appeaiance betireen the columns ; he built the 
fine library and facade of the Fn>cuiazie» and added to the Piazza the classic 
colonnade which gives it so much majesty. In these works, Renaissance archi- 
tecture was brought into Venice, which till this time had kept up its Arabo- 
Gothic style with certain modifications. On the Grand Canal are several 
Renaissance palaces designed by SanscmnOj all remarkaUe for degaace of 
construction. Among them are ^ Palazzo Delfino, F^zzo Moro, Palazzo 
Garzoni, Palazzo CornfT dclla Ch Grande, and Palazzo Tiepolo. 

The Zecca or Mint is one of his finest worls. Tt was Iniilt without a morsel 
of wood, entirely of stone and iron, and is most commodious in its arrange- 
ments. In this he chose the more rustic Tuscan s^le rather than the classic 
Roman. Amidst all his architectural business he found timis for sculpture. A 
charming Madonna is above the door of San Marco* and the bronze doors of the 
sacristy in the samp church are sculptured with scenes from the life of Christ, 
which show great genius. The Presbytery also contains a series of bronze reliefs 
of scenes from the life of John the Baptist, which were intended for a pulpit. 

So in a life of constant utdustiy, Sanso^no passed nearly a centuiy of 
nflefulness, loved by all who were near to him, and esteemed by the illustrious 
men of his age. At. iho time when he used to sit among the flowers in 
Titian's waterside ijardcn he was a venerable old man with a long white 
beard, which in his youth liad been auburn. He was upright, handsomely 
dressed, and dq>endent upon neither spectacles nor walking staff He thought 
dearly and spoke well ; while his opinion on the questions of the day was always 
worth hearing^, upright in character as well as in liody, he never broke his 
word, nor deceived a living soul ; quick to anger, he was aiso quick to make 
amends, and none ever suliered an injustice (vom him. 

After such a life, death touched him gently. Feeling weaiy one day, as at 
nhiety-diree a man might well do, he laid down to repose, and after a short time 
of calm rest without pain he passed away. In art his influence was wide ; he 
had scholars in Florence, Rome, and \^^nico, but only a few of them, such as 
Tribolo, Ammanato, and Girolamo da Ferrara, made any great mark on the age. 

Benedetto da Rovezsano' was another of the architect-sculptm whose woihs 
are to be found in the palaces which in this era sprang up on all Mdes. In 
sculpture his distinctive excellencies are delicate design and extremely high 
finish. He so polisl-.ed his marble that it attained the softness of satin. Vasari 
says that a bas-relief in the form of a black pavilion, carved in "paragone" 

(I) S«Ni€irBv(alantncoiiiIUceI M Oraitoi, orifjtaMlljr oftlw rXttga orCiaqMlt, mmtlitxiii,hntQmtmStf 
MMhdhBt imnMn ■bet tjfi^ Bom tf^i, d«d tSS*. 
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(a black stone), in the tomb of Piero Soderini in the Carmine, appeared 
to be a curtain of black satin, so exquisite was the polish. Benedetto .sculp- 
tured few statues ; his art took chiefly the form of tomb-building. By him is 




the tomb of Oddo Altoviti in the Church of the Sant* Apostoli, which is adorned 
with a beautiful foliated sculpture. His masterpiece (of which portions are 
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in the Bargello) was undoubtedly the marble sarcophagus, in which the body of 
the Vallombiwian samt» Giovan Goalberto, was placed on its translation to the 
Chwch of Santa Trinity, in 1515. The work beg-un in 1505, took Benedetto and 

several assistants ten years to finish. They made a studio in a house at 
Guarlone, attached to the Convent of San Sal\ i ; the marble, which was 
said to be the finest ever seen in Italy,' was brought from Pisa. The chapel and 
sepulchre were both exquisite worics of Art The story of San Giovan Qualberto 
was given in several alii rtiitvit full of graceful figures and rich in composition. 
But, alas! in the sicLje of 1530 this beautiful piece of sculpture fell under 
the destructK e liands of ihi: foreicrn mercenaries, who turned the churches into 
barracks, and who amused themselves by knocking the heads off the reliefs, 
apd otherwise destroying the altar. The five injured reliefs, with sevoral |ueces 
of frieze, brackets, and other parts, are now in the National Museum in the 
Bargello. The sculptured arch of the door of the Badia was anotlier of 
Rovez?rano"s designs. In i5?.l> Benedetto undertook a journey to Eiii;land, 
where he remained several years. One of his works there has had strange 
vicissitudes; it was a tomb begun for Cardinal Wolsey. At the fall of the 
Cardinal, Henry VIII. desired Benedetto to continue the tomb for himself, but 
it was never finished, and the bronze portions were destroyed and fused by 
order of the Parliament in xf^^f,. V>y <i strani^e rhmce tln' iiiarbli' sarcopha_c;-us 
now contains Nelson's remains, and is in St. Paul's Cathedral." When Rovcz- 
zano was not preparing the tomb, he liked to adorn the hearth, lie assisted 
Sansovino in the exquisite diimney-piece for Bindo Altoviti, adorned with a 
frieze of small dassic figures, and two children above holding the arms of the 
family; and he executed with his own hands the (lrej>lace in Pier Francesco 
Borghini's liousc, which has aho a bcaatifiil t'rie/ce and capitals. A similar one 
in the liouse uf the Vecchietti family is also attributed to him. in his old age he 
became blind, and placed himself as a boarder in Ae monastery of Vallombrosa, 
widi the compel, made July 27th, 1552, that he should pay one hundred gold 
ducats down, and that the monks should give him his food and lodging for the 
remainder of his natural life. 

Rovczzano's contemporaiy, Pietro Torrigiano' — the hasty choleric youth who 
had made discord in the Art Schod of the Medici garden, and had broken the 
nose of a youth as fiery as himself (Michelangelo), but who was predestmed to 
be the greatest sculptor in the world — led a life as restless and untamed as 
his disposition warranted. He left his work of making frieze? of stijcco in 
the Torre Borgia, in Rome, to take service as a soldier under Duke Valentino; 

(I) Sec Docummt (fiveii in "Storic Vjllomlirosane," MSS., pirtc K-conda, o.f. 41. 
(J) PasKivant, " iVrtistic Journey in EnKlanJ and Bcljium." 

0} Son «t Antaoia Tonigiano ; bcWn abcmt 1470, digd 1522. The family wcie orifiwtUjr wittMcIkn, fkan^ tbtj^ 
WCM — oh W In the IfiMalli ceiilai7. 
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he afterwards fought under Paolo \''itelli at Pisa, and again at the battle 
of Garigliano took arms in the service of Piero de' Medici. Finding his 
chances of promotion to be but small, he gave up the sword to take again 
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to the chisel, and some merchants who were buying works of Art to send 
to England induced him to accompany them to that countr)'. There he 
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made the tomb of Henry VII., in '\\'< stiijinster Abbey, for which he was 
paid ^i.'oo stcrliny ; it was (luishcd in 1519, and consists of a base of 
black marble with a sarcophagus of bronijc on it. The base has six fine 
baft>relie& representing the Madonna and Child, the Archangel Raphael slay~ 
ing the Dragon, and several siuttts— among others, St. George of England. 
On the graduals are symbolic figures of virtues. The whole work shows 
technical skill and the naturalistic qual'tii s of thr- Florentine school. It 
is supposed that the adjacent tomb of the Countess Margaret of Richmond is 
also by Torrigiano. The cffigy of the Countess, in bronze, which has been 
gilt, lies on the sarcophagus simply draped and graceftdly posed. 

In 1518, Torrigiano had another commission — the monument of Catherine 
of Amg-on, for which Henry VIII. agreed to pay him /"2,coo, Imt this was not 
executed, as the sculptor, for some reason, left England without order of the 
king, and tnsaltttah Ao^iU—a, proceeding ^ich caused the English Govern* 
ment to write an angry letter on the subject to the Signoria of Florence, 
in 1519.' While he was thus causing public annoyance to his cil\ , t!:c turbulent 
youth was making impossible contrarts rig^ht and left; bindir.;; himself on the 
23rd of Spptember, I'tf), to work lour years and a I'.all lor Antonio da 
Setlignano, sculptor, in any part of the Continent he chose ; and on the 28th 
of the same month signing a similar contract with a painter flamed Antonio del 
Toto del Nunziata. The sculptor was to pay him three gold florins a month, the 
painter forty ducats a year, besides board and travelling expenses, and a horse. 
How he proposed to kci p both these comparts, and also a similar one made with 
Giovanni Luigi di Bernardino on October 30th in the same year, it is impossible 
to conceive. Probably the journey to Spain and Portugal was undertaken to free 
himself of these conflicting obligations. His fine statue of St. Jerome, in 
terra-cotta, as well as a Madonna and Child, are in the Museum of Seville. But 
even there his hot temper became his ruin. One of his patrons, from whom 
he expected large payments, gave him such a weight of money (maravedis) 
that it took two people to carry it home, and Torrigiano went with it rejoicing, 
thinking that his fortune was made. On counting it, by the help of a mercantile 
friend, he found it only equal in value to thirty ducats ; he returned to the 
Dukr, his patron, in a great rage, and, sayinp- ho had tricked lilm, destroyed at 
a blow the statue he had made ; he was accordingly accused of heresy and fell 
into the hands of the Inquisition, and, after suffering torture and imprisonment, 
only came home to die a brokeU'^hearted, melancholy man. 

Having now mentioned most of Michelangelo's fellow-scholars in the Medici 
garden, and fellow-labourers in the field of sculpture, we most speak of that 

(1} Leticic c-.tcrneddbSlgBod>. ^bModiSlili>dilBtiu*flia,57,«je.iD8| dw HOibm^ « AimL Vuui,** 

ToL, tv., p. 26], note. 
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great genius who stands at the culminating point of the Renaissance. It 
will not be necessary, nor will apaoo permit, to attempt here any lengthy 

biographic notice of a life which has been often written and is familiar to all ; 
liut it will be well to c^lance for a moment at the influence which the age had 
on him, and which Itis art had on the age. 

The culminating point is a veiy perilous one : he who stands on the summit 
of the mountain-top has truly surmounted all his fellows, bat he stands also 
nearest to the descent. The flower which is in its fullest and most developed 
bloom is nearest to its decay — in a moment its loveliest petals may be scattered 
to the winds. Michelangelo, the sculptor, and Raphael, the painter, stand 
together on the summit of Art— the Renaissance in the year 1500 is like the 
flower at its most expanded point awaiting dispersion. That Michdangelo was 
a mighty genius is undeniable, and it is difticult to determine how much of his 
genius is innate, beloncfinif to his ijcrsonal character, and how much to sur- 
roundinii; influences and education. Nature placed him a nurseling amidst the 
hewing of stone in the yard of his foster-father at Settignano, and thus from 
his earliest youth he had grown up with the idea of bringmg form out of shape- 
less stones. Studying die forms around him, he recognised that the noblest 
of all was the human one, and he began to draw figures on the wall with bits of 
charcoal. Art was innate in his soul ; it only depended on education what shape 
the art should lake, i he ideas he learned from his nurse were the old sweet 
Story of the Madonna and the Holy Child, and the early charcoal drawing in 
the house of Settignano is a boyish attempt to represent iL But later, when 
he removed to Florence, the simple ideas were driven out by a crowd of more 
sophisticated ones. In Ghirlandajo's studio he learned to draw from men : not 
ideal life, nor high thought, but truth to nature — as far as nature could be seen 
from the outside— was there the aim ; wlusre that was not required, truth to /ba 
of any kind, whether dte fact were the representation of a four-post bedstead or 
the embroidery of a maid^*s dress. The htxy learned to draw correctly, but this 
was not enough — his restless, eager mind craved for more. In the Medici garden, 
among the Greek statues and masterly cartoons, and in the atmosphere of the 
Medid court, where for years he almost made his home, he imlMtwd classicism, 
but still more deeply humanism. He saw in man the noblest work of Creation, 
the creature whose body was most wonderfully made, whose intellect was 
illimitable^ — the creature most capable of power. He felt that power within him 
striving- for I \])res>>ion. How should he find that expression!' huw use up the 
great energy iie felt ? how, but in glorifying man, in showing the beauty and 
grandeur of humanity ? — Shewing noble forms out of stone with his own strong 
hands, and compelling the very rocks to be his slaves and show forth his 
thoughts. Thus nature gave him art, the tone of the age taught him to express 
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it, and he became the greatest realistic artist of all time. That he did not take 
up sculpture in the spirit of tiie Grades is evident from several of his works. 

The Groek was excellent because he 
aimpd al jicrfcct beaut}', perfect man- 
hood or womanhood, nothing weak 
ot half-developed came from his 
chisd. Michelangelo was not bound 
to this standard. In his "Da^d" he 
dared to represent nature in an imper- 
fected state: a long-limbed, large- 
handed boy, no longer beautiful 
with the rounded limbs of chiklhood, 
and not yet formed as a man, but 
possessing an expression of natural 
truth — a youth taken from minding 
his father's flodcs on the mountains. 
He could also make sculpture the 
vehicle of the deepest e x p r es s ion. 
Can anything be more noble, more 
suggestive, than the statue of Lorenzo 
de* Medici, known as "11 Fensie- 
roso *' ? The Frinoe sits armed from 
outward foes, but quite unable to keep 
down those from \\'itliin. Plunged in 
a depth of melancholy thought, he 
seems to be overwhelmed with all the 
wrongs of the age, and troubled 
aordy how to right them ; and at his 
feet recline the imperKf)nal!ons of 
Dawn and Evening — Dawn, no celes- 
tial Aurora arising in glorj', but a 
noUe woman awaking anew to a 
woHd of suffering; and Evening, a 
strong man exhausted with hi*! day 
of labour and struggle, wiiich has 
left its nuiik on his saddened brow. 
Nor are the figures of Night and Day 
on the opposite tomb of Giuliano de' 
Mr(hci less siig;g'o*;t'vc and grand. But thesr- wrrp the achievements of his 
mature genius. We have not many of his early works left except the head of the 
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Faun made in the Rredici garden. The Hercules, seven feet high, which he 
sculptured in his father's house, has disappeared as completely as the seven snow 
statues he moulded in the courtyard to amuse Piero de' Medici at his windows. 
At first it seemed as if his talent would take a distinct classic turn, for his early 
sculptures were mythologic in subject ; there were the Cupid (in the South 
Kensington Museum), which is a study from an antique ; and the Sleeping 




" I'll TA." Marble Statue. MlCHFLASCELO. A. D. 1499. 
/f the Chapil della Piela in San l^ttro, Rtme. 

Cupid, which was buried and discoloured, and sold to Cardinal San Georgio 
as a veritable Greek statue ; a liacchus (in the South Kensington Museum) ; 
the Adonis (in the Uffizi) ; the Battle of Hercules with the Centaurs, &c. 
Hut abo«it this time Michelangelo's spirit was awakened by the powerful 
influence of Savonarola, and from that time his noblest works were dedicated to 
Christian truths. The I'ieta, in San Pietro, in Rome, was one of the first 
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of these, and in none of his works has he given a more tender dignity to woman. 
Next, when the great marble «aa given into his hand to make a colossal statue 
emblematic of Florence, he chose to represent her under the Christian sjrmbol 

of David, the youth whose victoty was won in the power of the Lord. 
The block was given him on August i6th, 1501, and after more than two 
years' solitary toil, working alone, hewing 
every flake of marble with his own hand, the 
** David " was finally placed at the door of 
the Falano Vecchio on June 8th, 1504, when it 
became one of the household words of the 
Florentines — the good burghers reckoning 
events by saying they happened before or 
** after the giant was put up.** All the great 
artists of the day met to consult where it should 
bt: j laml, but, after all, they left the choice to 
Michelangelo himself. The (lonfaloniere com- 
missioned him to make a replica in bronze, for a 
present to the Marshal de Gi^, in acknowledg* 
ment of services rendered to the Florentines in 
their difficulties with France. The statue had 
a great many vicissitudes before it was sent 
from Leghorn, in 1508. 

While ri»ng as a sculptor, Michelangelo 
did not neglect painting; In 150^, he fimdied 
the Holy Family in the Tribune, Florence, but 
it is not one of his happiest conceptions. The 
cartoon prepared for the frescoes of the Council 
Hall of the ^Signoria, of which we shall speak 
more fully later on, added much more to 
his reputation, (or it became a school of Art 
for his contemporaries, and even influenced 
Raphael himself. 

In 1503, he was called to Rome to design a 
magnificent tomb for P<^ Julius II., and from 
this time began all those wearjing disputes, 
those tyrannies of patronage which were like bonds of slaver)'- to such a tempera- 
ment as his. The Pope and Michelangelo had both strong , masterful natures : the 
first commanded obedience in the name of his temporal power ; the second, in the 
^ocy of an art which should not be enslaved, refosed it. He was not endowed 
irith the more gentle nature of Raphael, which harmonised better with papal 
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autliQriQr* and who woilced amicablyiuider Julius IL for some years. Mkhd- 
angelo** design for the tomb was to surpass in grandeur all previoua monuments. 

He went to Carrara to choose his own marbles, and the great Piazza of San Pietro 
was crowded with the hxi^e hIock=:, The Pope wont in and out ofhh studio like 
a brother ; but this did not suit the independent artist, more especially as the Pope 
had, against his express wish, gone to see the frescoes in the Sistine Chapd in 
an inoMnpIete state. The two strong tempers clashed and quarrelled ; Michel- 
anjjelo was denied admittanci- at tli ■ \'atican one day, and in his wrath left 
all and went to Florence. Neither the Pope's commands nor the Gonfaloniere's 
entreaties could prevail on him to return, till Florence was threatened with a 
war on his account, and he then went to meet the Pope at Bologna with a letter 
from Soderini, Gonfakmiere, which gave the Pope a hint as to the character 
he hail to deal with, saying, " He is of such a mould that you may get from 
him all \ou want by kind words and actions. Only show him kindness and 
friendship, and he will do such things as will make all who see them 
mar\'el." So the Pope pardoned and blessed the painter, and got terribly 
angry with a well-meaning bishop who tried to excuse him; and Michd- 
angelo was forthwith sidt to work on a statue of the Pope, in bronze, for 
the front of San Petronio — a Statue which was a qr.ind ornament to the 
church till 151 1, when the Bentivogh'os came, and the people broke it up 
and made a cannon of it. So the Pope Julius fulfilled his warlike character 
to the end. 

On his return to Rome, Julius took him away from the tomb, and bade him 
paint the Sbtine Chapel — an order against which ichelangdo at fiist rebelled, 

saying he was sculptor not painter, but into which, when he once became inspired 
with the idea, he entered with enthusiasm. He commenced the frescoes of the 
ceiling on May loth, 1508, and worked on them earaestiy for four yean. The 
scheme in the painter's mind was to give an epitome of Scriptare history, 
of which other artists had already painted detached scenes. The Old and New 
Testament stories were connected by the Prophets, who foretold the coming of 
Christ, and the pagan and Christian religions by the Sibyls. The Prophets 
are magnificent inspired figures, the Sibyls are superhuman — they awe one by 
th«r overpowering force rather than entrance by tiieir feminine mysticism. 
Perhaps the most sympathetic scenes of the whole arc the groups in the arches 
over the windows which tell the stor^• of the Virgin, ami the most suggestive 
the Creation of Adam and of l''\'e. To q-lancn frfim ilv Adam awakening under 
the touch of God, and the Eve drawing breath from the Creator, both in perfect 
beauty and innocence, to the awful forms of the struggling souls of their 
descendants in the " Last Judgment,** is to read a great epic poem on the 
irresistible power of sin in humanity. 
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Meanwhile Julius II. died while the marbles for his tomb were yet unhewn, 
except the Moses — limit Titan among statues — and one or two other figures of 
slaves wUch were to be chained to terminal columns, between which it was de- 
signed to place a figure of Victorj' trampling on prostrate prisoners. The 
Moses was one of eig^ht fig^ures of prophets and the Virtues which were to be 
placed round the sarcophagus. The design in its entirely was composed of forty 
figures, but the fotes were agdnst this great conception being realised, for Leo X., 
' * vAio wanted the great sculptor to make tombs for his family, and to beautify 
the Church of Sanl Lorenzo, vrbkh was to contain them, sent Michelangelo 
to Florence, thence to Carrara and Serravezzato buy marhlfs. Fresh roads had 
to be made from the new quarries, and years were wasted ere even the columns 
vteie obtained for the facade, but before they were erected Pope Leo determined 
that the tombs of his brother Giuliano and nephew Lorenzo should first be done 
— this was in 15:0; then the LaurentJan Library was begun, and Michelangelo 
appointed Its architect. The very next year (December ist, isji"* L' o X. died, 
and all the works were slopped except the library' and the tombs. During the 
next few years political troubles, which culminated in the siege in 1527, occupic>d 
all Michelangelo^s mind. He left off the tombs to build fortifications and to 
defend his city in her danger. And it was not till several years after that he 
was recalled from exile and pardoned by Clement VII. (also a Medici) on con- 
dition that he would finish the tombs in San Loren2o, Florence, which he did, 
pouring out on them all the melancholy of his troubled soul, and impressing on 
those mighty marble forms all the sense of injustice, oppression, and trials 
which he and his city had undergone in the strife lately passed. That he 
wrought his own feelings into the Statues is shown by his own epigram on the 
sleeping figure of " Night ** — 

" Gt ito mi tr il sonno, e piU I'esser di sana: 
Mentre chc il daiintj c l;i vcrgogna dura, 
Non vedcr, Don scniir m' c gran ventura ; 

TfeftkBonmideatar; dehpubbuMl'" 

After so long an abstinence from sculpture he gave his whole soul to these works 
with a kind of inspired fury-, locking htmsdf in his studio, as was his wont when 
any great thought possessed him, and in solitude he wrought them out with blows 
and the strength of his hand. When the furor was over and the thought 

either sufficiently expressed to be Intelligible, or he got discouraq-fd by not being 
able to express his ideal fully, the impetus would cease and his hand flag. Thus 
in these statues, as in almost all his works, there are parts unfinished. In the 

(l) " Sw«et to IDC u slumber, and (wcclct to be in nuublv : Not to »cc. Dot to feci, is happmcss in tbcx Jays of 
bMwewt Htd dbbenoDf. WakcnwMllhattlpnf lJttt^lMiti|ieiklo«r." 
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same chapel as these tombs are a Madonna and two statues of Apostles, all very 
charactttistic, but equally rugged and unfinished. 

Then came more disputes with the Popes. Clement VII. commissioned the 
"Fall of the Rebel Angels" and the " Last Judgment," two frescoes which 
were to complete the Sistine Chapel, the first as the key to the Fall of Man, the 
last as the final fruits of it. But Clement died while Michelangelo was still 
putting off this new fresco-painting to finish Julius II.*s tomb. Then Pope 
Faul III. came to die throne, and set his mind also on the fresco of die 
**Last Judgment;" so the cartoons for it were begun in 1333, though the 
painting was not finished till 1541, when it was opened to public view on 
Christmas Day. 

In this great work the sculptor is more recognised than the painter; the 
whole composition is given up to form — ^human form ; the whole feeling which 
inspires it is human restlessness under human suiTcring, Quite dirfercnt from 
any rendering of the subjei t which had gone 1« t'ne, it conveys no idea of the 
celestial beautv of heaven, wilh the angels ami seraphs clad in robes of right- 
eousness, and the happy circles of the blest with which previous artists had 
crowned the pains of "Judgment.** Here is Dante's "Inferno" rendered 
tangible without a Paradise to balance its horrors ; here human despair and 
agony, writhe and groan, but not a gleam of divine hope or of Christian faith 
in a mfrcifu! God mitigates the horrors. The Christ who stands with fierce up- 
lifted arm is an avenging spirit of Herculean form. The Virgin who crouches 
at his side seems hopeless and overcome between his anger and the scenes of 
woe around her. The spirits of the celestial region, die souls of Inferno, and the 
beings who fly peaceless between, are all of one type — nude bodies of masterly 
anatomy and passionate attitudes. The whole is the pouring out of a mighty 
human soul, struggling against God emd man, against injustice and wrong- 
doing. But as a lesson in Christianity it falls dead : that which inspires only awe 
can never teach the religion of Christ. In its influence on Art it is almost as 
deadly : the great power and terrible charm attracted a crowd of followers, but 
in iheir liaiuls the force of Michelangelo without his intensf* spirit became ronrsi?- 
ness, juiit a:3 the tenderness of Raphael in his followers without his sentiment 
became weak sentimentality. Thus the two greatest artists by their very inimitaliie 
perfections were the starting-point of the Decline. Michelangelo's own words, 
" My knowledge will give birth to a tribe of know-nothings," have proved pro- 
phetic. That which in him is sublimity, becomes coarseness and audaci^ 
when imitatetl by lower natures. 

All Michelangelo's latter years were devoted to the building of San Pietro, 
which after a long line of architects had at length fallen entirely into his hands. 
Even this he conH not continue mthout many disputes with successive Popes 

1 1 
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and adverse architects, more especially the friends of the San Galli, whose 
plans he had altered. 

Such a fierce restlesar soul as his was not Ukely to find repose in love; no 
woman ever softened his giant heart; only in his later years the Marchesa di 
Pescara» the talented Vittoria, Colonna, so far subjugated his intellect that his 
friendship with her was a solace against many of his trials. This frit^ndship 
lasted many years and was marked by the interchange of the highest and most 
poetic thoughts of both, and was only ended fay the death of the Marchesa in 
1547. Michelangelo survived her sixteen years. With all his rugged character 
and impatience of restraint or dictation, this man, who quarrelled mth Popes 
and patrons incessantly, and made enemie*? of all the famous men, was the 
kindest friend to poor artists. He was like a father to his faithful servant 
Urbino, and a guardian to his widow and child. He would do anything to 
assist the mediocre artist Bugiardini, or draw designs for poor Mentghdla, a 
country ;i f f i for the Contadini. He gave dowries to poor girls, and 
was unfailing in his t Hurls lo improve n-ul assist his pupils; while to ;iis nephew, 
Leonnrd ), he proved a most niur.iliccnt uncle. After a HTl- l(ing enough lo out- 
live all tl.c really great artists, and see the beginning 01 the Decline he had 
himself prophesied* Michelangelo died in Rome, February i8th, 1564, in his 
eighty-ninth year. 

Then the two cities who had quarrelled over him while living disputed for 
his body, the Pope designing it to be interred in San Pietro, and his friends 
wishing it to be in Florence. His nephew at length carried it away trom Rome 
by stealth, in a bale of wool, and great obsequies were performed in Santa Crooe, 
where it now lies. 
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PAINTING. 



The H£Raj.ds of Raphael. 

ANY artists heralded the cominy perftrtion of 
Raphael ; all approached step by step towards 
that perfect handlitig of colour sbown in his works, 
and most of them exercised smne influence over 

his style. 

According to the date of birth, Penigino 
(Raphael's master) and Leonardo da Vinci (one 
of his indirect teachers) belong to the former 
era; but they both lived ao far into the sixteendi 
century that their powerful influence had much to do in not only forming the 
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art <)[ \.ht^ p<^riod of culmination, but their principal works, moreover, belonged 
to that period. 

Amongf all the men of marvellous complex genius belonging to Lorenzo's 

ag^e, none was j^^reater or more influential than Leonardo da Vinci (bwn 1452, 
died 1.519). Hcisin himself an illustration of the times, an example of the popular 
worship of intellect and disregard of morality, of the power of talent and 
personal charm over that unique society of mixed culture and coarseness. 

A natural son of Ser Fietro d* Antonio, of Vinci, a village near Empoli, the 
stain on Us birth was no bar to his being considered the friend and companion 
of princes, the model of artists, and the admired and revered of all classes. 

Of a talent as versatile as Leon Battisfa Al'jerti, but with more artistic 
genius ; endowed with personal beauty as great as that of Pico di Mirandola, 
Le(Miazdo was irresistible. Grave old Vasari becomes enthusiastic over him, 
saying that, in conversation, ** tirava a gli animi delle genti '* (he drew the 
souls of people unto himself). A master in all I<ni:;ritly exercises, a giant in 
science, a poet, musician and painter, he stood forth from other men as an 
innate genius. 

In science nothing was beyond his imagination — he even invented a flying- 
machine, and schemed to raise the Baptistery entire to a base on a higher level ; 
while in fortification the mar\'els he attempted and accomplished were many. 
But, l)'/st (if allhis studies, he loved that of NatUT : not a flower or ever) a reptile 
was beneath his notice and artistic pencil ; he drew the cyclamen and tlie 
jasmine, which he loved, and made studies ot violets and roses.' He filled his 
rcrams trith living creatures, and interested himself in their habits ; he sketched 
every cwioixs or interesting face that he met in the streets, or at the dining- 
house. He worked on his companions* feelings, making them laugh or ciy, 
that he miq^ht study the effect of feclins^s and passions on the human face. 

Thus he became an earnest Realist, and yet this quality was so balanced 
by pure ideality and sentiment that some of his works rank with those of the 
highest ISpiritualists. His aims did not end with studying outward nature: 
he wanted to get her secrets — finding out the anatomy which underlies the 
rounded limb and t^uides its graceful motion, analyzing the effect of different 
sentiments on the features, and learning the means by which Nature produces 
ha soft gradations of light and shade. His investigations of this subject led 
him to the peculiarity which marks his style, and is known as the **^ma9 of 
Leonardo," It Is a method of obtaining soft gradations of colour by glazes 
laid one over the other— a method which many of the artists of the sixteenth 
century adopted. * 

In most painters one can trace the influence of the master's manner on the 

(I) In Vankikftainylaf covRcd«ttli«kcl4Maf liiilcttiiMlrMMlyMthaBd. 
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pupil, but Leonardo very soon adopted an originality of style which is quite 
unlike the crude dryness of his master Verrocchio. 

This method he perpetuated in his " Trattato della Pittura," which became 
the giiide-book of painters ; while he took rank as master of design to the age in 
his cartoon of the " Battle of the Standard." 

Leonardo da \'inci and Michelangelo, then a young man, were engaged in 
a competition at the instance of the Signoria of Florence. Each was to draw a 

cartoon of a battle-subject 
suitable for decorating the 
council-hall of the Palazzo 
V'ecchio. The two cartoons 
were hung in a large room 
called the Sala del Papa, and 
all Florence became enthu- 
siastic over them. They 
were never executed in 
fresco, but remained long on 
the walls, forming a draw- 
ing-school for young artists, 
just as in the fifteenth cen- 
tur}' ALisaccio's frescoes had 
trained the artistic youth of 
his day. Nothing could give 
a better idea of the progress 
and change of aim in Art 
during the hundred years 
than a comparison of these 
typical pictures. Masaccio's 
frescoes show a seeking after 
truth in Nature, tempered 
with a religious spirit; these 
cartoons show an entire copy 

Lr.oNARiKi's AsuEUs, «'« »»7, in M* "B.vPTisu OF Christ." Nature fof licrulf the 

A ttmf<ra painting by Verrocchio, In the Amdtmy at Fioremt. • • , . , , p 

highest aim the human form, 
but none of its eternal spirit. Leonardo represented the battle fought near 
Anghiari, in 1440, between the Florentines and Piccinino, and his work is most 
excited in action — prancing chargers, fierce warriors, writhing and fallen men 
inextricably mingled together, the whole showing masterly drawing, careful 
study, correct foreshortening ; but it teaches no lesson except the brutalising 
effect of low human passion. Michelangelo has taken the time before a 
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battle neatr Pisa, where the Flmentine soldiers axe bathing in the Arno when 
die trampet calls diem suddenly to arms. 

Here, again, the subject gives opportunity for the display of the human figure 
in all its manly muscularity. There is splendid drawing of limbs and mu«icles, 
variety of attitude, and difficulties of forcshorteninjj ; the men look like 
gladiators, safyrs, or anything else which is pagan. It is classicality canted to 
excess, but contains not one atom of die q>irit of Christian warriors arming for 
battle. These, then, were the types which the young artists who were to follow 
Michelangelo took as their models ; and in theso lie?; the germ of the Decline, 
t>. aiming at perfection of form rather than combining it with purity of spirit. 
Both cartoons have perished; some envious rival destroyed Michelangelo's 
during his life. Thus we have only copies to judge from. Rubens himself 
copied a group of four horsemen in close combat. Leonardo not only com- 
menced tn paint his on the walls, but worked at it during theyenrs !50j-5. Tho 
Florentine archives contain several notices of expenses of woodwork, scatfolding, 
colours, gold, plaster, &c.' 

In .1506 he was called to Milan by Charles d*Amboise, vicegerent of 
Louis XIL of France. The Signoria obtained his promise of returning in three 
months. This promise he was not able to keep, and one of those correspondences 
between the two Governments took place which we often find in the annals of Art. 
This continued till 1507, the Florentine Signoria being powerless to reclaim her 
artist, who was detained in Milan by the power of the French Government. 

The only other mention of the paintings is an entry on March ist, 15 13, which 
registers tlic co^t of wooden framework to preserve the pirture of Leonardo da 
V'uici, " perche la non si guaslasse" (that it should not be spoiled). The picture 
was spoiled, however; whether destroyed because unfinished, or whether, as 
Vasari says, Leonardo was unfortunate in his invention of a new vehicle for 
preparing the walls which had not the merit of being lasting, is not known. 

So few of Leonardo's original works remain we have to take his reputa- 
tion rather from the estimation of his contemporaries than from our own 
judgment. The celebrated "St. Anna,"' the "Adoration of the Kings," and 
a *' Madonna and Child"' exist only in cartoons more or less deteriorated by 
time. His great fresco, the "Last Supper," on ih' wall of the refectory of 
Santa Maria dcllc Grazic, at Milan- suffering as much from a bnd'y prepared 
stucco, and the effects of an inundation in 1500, as from the vengeance of the 
French soldiers under Napoleon — was mined long ago. His "Nativity," 
painted for Lodovico Sforza to send to the Emperor of Germany; his portraits 
of Scaramucco, captain of the Zingani, and the C|mon of San Lorenzo, Donato 

(1) Miloiicu, fit., vol. iv., p. 44-4S. 

(2) Cartoon in bUck cbiUk, aowisUie Royil Audcmy, LonJou. 

(3) CHtoouia tlie IHEd^ FlofOMt. 
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Valdambrim ; the cartoon of "Adam and Eve in Paradise," drawn for a Flemish 
arras ; and tlie curious shield covered widi reptiles which he painted for his 

father's contadtno, are all lost. 

The orig-ina! works which have survived are scattered in different galleries, 
and, with one or two exceptions, hardly bear out his great reputation. Many 
pictures commonly attributed to him are doubted by those who have most 
studied the subject. The *' Christ disputing with the Doctors," in the National 
Gkdlery, which for a long- time was called a geouine work, and then "School 
of Leonardo," has at length been labelled " Luini." The Madonna in the 
Hall of the Tuscan masters at the Uffizi has delicacy carried to the verge of 
weakness, just as his sentiment often degenerates into sentimentality; in female 
faces he has a peculiar type — deep-set eyes with arched pencilled brows, a long 
straight nose, and a tiny little smiling moudi with vcr>' short upper Hp. The 
expression is generally a set prim sweetness, which palls afu-r long study. 

The Louvre at Paris possesses a half-fii;ure of " St. J'lhn the Baptist," with 
a cross in his luind, wliicli returned to France by purcliase on the death of 
Giaries I., after having been given to tiiat monarch by Ix>uis XIII. There is 
also in the Louvre a picture of the "Virgin in St. Anna's lap," stretching 
forward to take the I-Ioly Chilil. who is carcssiiiL,'- a lainh on the L^round. This- 
would seem to be the orl;^inal, <A which the cartoon is in London. CJther 
paintings in the Louvre attributed to Leonardo are not authentic enough to be 
Spoken of, excq>t the well-known Mona Usa and " La Vierge aux Rochers."* 

Florence is extremdy rich in drawings and studies by Leonardo, whidi no 
doubt formed part of the " cose dl Leonardo," which \'asarl says were the study 
of Fra Bartolonuneo and other artists. J>eonardo, durini,*- his residence at Milan, 
founded the Milanese school — of which Luini became so great an ornament— 
and was received into close friendship with Lodovicoil Moro, to whom he played 
the part of David to Saul, delighting the stem ruler with his sweet music, 
playing a silver lyre which he had himself manufactured, and which had the 
curious shape of a horse's head. The thrcte latter years of his life were passed 
in France, in the service of Francis I., who gave him a stipend of 7CXD scudi a 
year. He died a Christian death at Cloux on May 2nd, 1619. 

Lorenzo dt Credi' was one of Leonardo's chief followers in Florence, and so 
well imitated his manner that several of his works have passed under Da Vinci's 
name. Lorcn7o's absolute master was Andrea del Verrocchio, in whose studio 
he no doubt conceived his admiration tor Da Vinci. His own nature must have 
been veiy loveable, for Leonardo regarded him as a brother,and Veirocchio treated 

(I) AnpBca.«illiill|btall(nS«H,l>totlwN«lie«dGilI(iy. 

(s) Loratio, son of AodfMili OdcHflQ a«dHe« dl Cndi; ban t4Sf> '537* Vmrirs uiitliMi Oit 
tf HineSciaqtelloni, but vu cdbd Oadi Adb liii mtOa, « loldmntli «ir Ibal aui«, ii Ibttid lg be mtncbf tl* 
irnwlittiim frnm Ihr nirhl — t 
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him as a son, allowed htm to manage his expenses for him, and, if Lorcnxo had 

permitted, would have made him his heir. Beyond a few portraits of Florentine 
celebrities, ami some good copii s of I^eonardo da Vinci's works, Credi gtive 
himself up almost entirely to religious paintings. I lis Madonnas, of which 
the Florentine galleries contain a great number, are charmingly conceived, and 
painted with pure feeling and finished execution. They possess the serious aim 
of the older masters with the more perfect execution of his COntempOiaries. 
In the "Nativity," in the Belle Art! at Morcnce, which was painted for the nuns 
of Santa Chiara, there is a charming mixture of I'erugino'.s Unihrian dreaminess 
with the naturalistic grace of the Florentines. Credi shared with his friend 
Leonardo a love of flowers, and an appreciation of richness of embroidery 
and gems in dress. His method of painting was extremely careful and 
laborious: his coldurs were so finely cfround that his wntk has at times the 
appearance of miniature painting, i le took great trouble in purifying his oils, 
and rarely mixed his colours. lie kept twenty-five or thirty different lints 
on his palette, and used a separate brush for each. It was natural that having 
so laborious a metliod he rarely attempted great works, and left several pictures 
unfinished at his dratli. Nevertheless he had several scholars, among whom 
were Giovanni Antonio Sogliani and Tommaso dr Stefano, the former of whom 
imitated Lorenzo's careful style, but with less genius, and the latter was more 
famous for his bridge-building than for his painting. 

Lorenzo retired m his dd age to the Convent of Santa Maria Nuova. where 
he made a similar rnmpart to that of P,ene(l.>tt(j da Rovp;^;^ann at VaUombrOSa» 
paying a certain sum to insure board and lodging till his death. 

Bernardino Luini,' a most careful and minute painter, was another very suc- 
cessful pupil of Leonardo, who, until recently, has been robbed by his master of 
the credit of several of his be.st productions; a notable example is the "Christ 
disj)ui!ng with the Doctors," already mentioned, in the National Gallery. He 
frequently worked in fresco — at Milan and elsewhere. 

Strong as were the humanism and classic tone of thought, the convents of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries still sheltered many of the best artists, who 
kept up the old religious spirit in Art. The highest conventual genius, and 
one that had a direct influence in forming Rajihael's genius, was h'ra Bar- 
tolommeo.' In spite of his secular education in the boUega of Cosimo Rosselli, 
and of his friendship for Albertinelli who had little serious about him, except 
his love for Art and for his friend — Baccio della Porta had a natural bias for the 
religious life. His art career commenced very early, for on his father's 

(1) IWn jliniil 14*0 : ilinl uflrr ly{o. 

(2) Son c>r Paulu, a inulet«cr, whu nmc Troin Soffignano, Dear VnXo, wbcTC Barloloiniiico vu born ia 1475, 10 
settle in Ftoreti> L' 1 < 1. ih.> I'uria Komani ; hence the boy ms koOWn M BtCCio dcUft Porta. Ha^jadia IJI?. 

t}) Sun of iiiagio >ti tliodo; bgcn dicU 131$. 
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death, in 1487, Baccio began to support his step-mother and her little boys 




The VIKOIR AKD ChiLX>. Fnsco Painting hy Ll'INI. 
In the ilMtUr of iht Ctrloia, near Aii ta. 



by opening a studio in his house in partnership with Mariotto Albertinelli. 
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Baccio studi<:d Masaccio and Lipj)! !* works in the Carmine. Mariotto pre- 
ferred the more classic school in the Medici garden ; yet, with this difTerent 
training, the styles of the two were so similar that in joint works they are at 
times undisting^uishable ; this is g^ood proof that, after all, Albertinelli'?; chief 
teacher was Fra Rartolommeo himself There is the same mtxcf! unity and 
divergence in their lives. Three times did they form partnerships, and three 
times drift away from each other, the one towards the wortd, the other 
towards the cloister. Indeed, the last partnership was made within the walls 
of the Convent of San Marco, where, much to his more worldly friend's 
reqrrt, Haccio had taken the vows undor the name of Fra J'.artolommco. 
It was the influence of Savonarola which induced the artist to forsake the world ; 
he did not, however, enter the c<mvent until after the death of that remarkable 
enthusiast. So much did he feel that death, that in his grief he vowed to give up 
painting entirely, and, indeed, for four years he scarcely took a brush in hand. 
Savonarola has been blanr <1 !>y some writers as one of the causes of the Decline ; 
but in all his teachings we can find no word of his in disparagement of Art 
as a teaclKT ami guide. In one of his sermons' he preaches eloquently on 
the intimate relation which ought to exist between the Beautiful and Good ; and 
in another he appeals directly to the power of Art in the words, " You see that 
saint thorf» in the church," pointini^ to a fresco, "and say, ' I will live a good 
life and be like hira.' " It was only a.ijainst the lowering of Art to a strictly 
humanistic use that he spolee, and a good proof of this is that the painters who 
still kept Art up to its first high aim as a spiritual teacher were those who 
adhered most earnestly to Savonarola— Fra Bartolommeo, the Delia Robbias, 
Lorenzo di Credi, and l)Ottice!li. 

Baccio della Porta" s career in the world is marked by the execution of the 
fresco of the "Last Judgment/' in the Cemetery of Santa Maria Nuova. 
His fame as a monk stands on a broader basis, for, on resuming the bnisfa, 
in 1504, he gave the world a aeries of important and exquisitely painted 
works, the fci linq of which was serious and pure as that of Fra Angelico, 
and tiie execution scarcely inferior to that of Raphael himself. If to this 
purity and technical excellence he could have added a more free and poetic 
imagination, and a greater originality of conception, none would have surpassed 
him. It was, perhaps, the monkish habit of mental constraint which schooled 
his imagination and led to a certain ronvention.ilitv in design, which Is 
noticeable in all his pictures. They appear to In? composed on geometric 
principles, so invariably do his groups take the form of circles, triangles, 
y>yramids, &c. There is but little trace of Cosimo Rosselli's brilliant but 
crude colouring in his pupil's paintings: they show rather the influence of 

((> Sanua of IbwOi Suntl.ir in Lent, A.I1, 1495. 
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Masaccio and Lippi refined by the more delicate handling of Leonardo da 
Vinci. But there is also a richness of colour which is foreign to the Florentine 
school of that period, and which he probably learned from the Venetian 
masters when he visited Venice, in 1508. The third and last partnership 
with Mariotio Albertiaelli was dissolved in San Marco, in 15 12, after which 




Salvatuk Mi;noi. PainUJ by FiA BAETULnuMKo in A.n. 1516 /or Sahvton Biili, to platt im d tMaftt 
in tnt SS. AitHuatitita, FUtfttut. A'xv in tht Putt Palace, Flortnct. 

Albertinelli had his own studio in Via Val Fonda, where he trained pupils 
and painted pictures, though none of his later works ever equalled the beau- 
tiful "Salutation," dated 150J, which is the gem of the Hall of Tuscan 
masters in the Utitizi Galler)-. 
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Fra Bartolommeo, on ihe contrary, brought (orth hi^ masterpieces when 
working aloiie ; to this time belong the figures of ** SS. Peter and P^ul/* in 
Rome ; the much-disputed " St. Sebastian," which is sakl to have been re- 
discovered at Toulouse; the ex(iulsite "Madonna della Misri icnrdia," in 
the BpIIo Arti at Lucca ; the *' Salvator Mundi," in the Pitli Paiace ; the 
cartoon oi the " Conception," or, as Vasari calls it, the " Patron Saints of 
Florence," in the Uflizi; and the '*Pietll" in the Pitti Palace, which is full 
of tender feeling, graceful in composition, and rich in colouring. Lnoca ts 
especially rich in Fra Bartolonimeo's works, for he painted a jjreat deal for 
his friend Santi Pagnini, at one time Prior of the Convent of San Romano 
in that city. The " Madonna della Misericordia," which was done in 1515 
as a votive offering (or the Church of San Romano, is a grand work ; rich In the 
extreme in harmonious colouring, and full of earnest religious feeling : the 
group of imploring citizens gathered beneath the mantle of the protecting 
Madonna shows in every face and fii,'-iire a master hand. Nor is the '* ^T<^t!onna 
and Saints" in the Duomo less beautiful, though more simple; the mellow 
colouring is inimitaUfr All the later years of Fra Barto]ommeo*s life were 
passed in ill health, the winters spent la the convent, the summers in the 
mountain retreat of the order at Pian di Mugnone. There are works left in 
almost cvrry stage of progress, so that his method is quite patent to us. 
Me prepared his panels or canvas in the traditional manner by overlaying 
them with a stratum of plaster, on which the subject was drawn with a stylus ; 
then he put in his entire shadowing with a dark medium, as though he were 
painting a cIiiaiMScuro picture, and finally coloured over that. Unfortunately, 
lamp blai k furnu d one of the ingredients of thr: imdcr-tint, as it di<l in 
the paintings of Leonardo da Vinci and Albertinelli, for they arc all under the 
disadvantage of the black tint working up to the surface in process of time. 

Of Fra Bartolommeo's scholar, Fra Paolo, it is unnecessary to speak; his 
works wi n; cit'u r Imitations of his master's or painted from his designs, of 
wliich Fia Fanlo btjcame the hrir. He showed no independent genius, and had 
no effect on the history or development of Art. 

Although, chronologically, Perugino ' would precede the artists of whom we 
have written ; yet, from his position as Raphael's master and the one who formed 
his first style, he stands as the immediate precursor of the great artist, and he 
rests not only on liis pupil's f.imc, but takes a special rank bj' his own 
excellence. In Perugino were concentrated all the beauties of the IJmbrian 
school, which Niccolo di Foligno had foreshadowed in his refined and earnest 
paintings. The marks of the school are int«inse and serious expression, a 
sombre but pure and dreamy colouring, and a soft, highly finished eicectttion. 

(I) FietrOk MnorCnitafiHmdiFktioVaaaBMf,arCNaddUne*(!,iim aboot m6. iSM- 
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Nicool6 di Foligno, the leader of the school with Perus^no, was slightly his 

senior in years. Vasari, misreading a Latin expression, *^ NIcolnus Alumnus 
Fulginiae," which is a poetic way of sayini; "Iirous^ht up in Folii^'no," has 
called this artist Niccolo Alumno,' quite without foundation. lie was one of the 

most perfect Umbrian masters, 
his works bdng strongly tinged 
with that dreamy religious mys- 
ticism which makes the charm 
of the school. They are to be 
found in the churches of 
Umbria and the Marches of 
Ancona. One of them, a 
" Madonna," in San Niccolo, 
FoIi.q:no, was taken away by 
the French, but wai> afterwards 
restored to its original altar, 
excepting only the " predella," 
which is still in the Louvre, 
and consists of five small 
scenes from the life of Christ. 
The altar-piece itself is in 
several compartments, and is 
a very elaborate composition. 

Pemtjino's excellence is 
attributable to no special mas- 
ter. It is not known whether 
he was the pupil of Niocol6 di 
Foli.t:no, to whose expression 
and colouring,' he assimilates: 
orot Ikncdetto Bon figli, whose 
style he greatly surpassed ; 
or of Piero de' Franceschi ; <Nr 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, whose 
works in Perugia show a 
certain delicacy of treatment 
peculiar to the Umbrian school. Whoever may have been his master, the young 
Pietro left him at an early age to go to Florence, where he formed friend- 
sUps with Andrea Verrocchio. Lorenzo di Credt, and no doubt also with the 
third in that artistic trio, Leonardo da Vinci: thence he passed to Rome, 

(I) NkiColA di Libcraleic^ liam 1430^ dkd IS». 
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and to other parts of Italy, imbibing knowledge of Art from many masters, but 
forming his own peculiar style, which became a type in its turn. 




Ckntke rvKTiuN or iiiK "Ciiitisii oivi.nu the Ks\s to PtlKK." /{r PKIIL'GINU. 
/» lAe Sitline Ckaf<l, R,>mt. About A.U. 148J. 



Like others of his time, he was of a complex character, with a seeming dis- 
crepancy between his artistic and moral temperament. In reality he was not a 
religious man and had little faith ; his aims were not high, his chief object 
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being to grow rich. Yet no artist except Fra Angelico has reached such a pure 
strain of devotion in his compositions. This is, perhaps, because he isolated his 

artistic feelings from his actual life, and they led him by a natural instinct to 
select as models the most litautiful things he saw; and he chose the enthu- 
siastic laces of the many followers of St. Francis, whose inlluence still brooded 
over that green Umbrian valley, and whose votaries fought daily an earnest 
spiritual fight against the cruelties, coarse vices, and fierce wars raging every- 
where around them. 

In Rome, Porugino was employ ed, in 14 So and the following years, with his 
contemporaries in the Sistine Chapel. 1 lere he painted five fr^coes, the 
"Assumption," "Birth of Christ," and "Finding of Moses," on the wall 
behind the altar; and, besides these, the Baptism of Christ" and "Christ 
giving the Keys to St. Peter." The three first were destroyed to make room 
for Micholan,c;;flo's " Last Judgment," Ixit the two last remain sti!!. and are 
more in the Florentine than pure Umbrian style. We give an illustration, of 
the centre portion of " Christ giving the Keys to St Peter.** 

Four circular frescoes in the Stanza of Raphael are also by his hand. They 
are religious allegories, one of the "Trinity" and another of the "Eternal 
Father;" the other two arc difficult to interpret. Tllcir preservation is due to 
Raphael's reverence for his teacher, for he would not allow them to be destroyed 
when he undertook to decorate the room. One of Perugino's finest works was 
a charming painting of the ** Deposition from the Cross," which he did for the 
nuns of Santa Chiara in 1495, and which is now in the Pitti Palace. A more 
tourhinc;- representation of holy g^rief was never painted ; his exalted religious 
sentiments here find intense outlet of expression. The only point of weakness 
is the ligure of the dead Saviour. He painted some frescoes in the Jesuit con- 
vent outside the Porta Finti, but his works perished in the destruction of the 
church during the siege. 

The " Piet?l " and " Christ in ihc Garden," whicli he painted for the Convent 
of San Giovanni, at the Porta Romana, are now in the Belle Arti at Florence, 
and bear all the marks of his style after study in that city. The Piet&" seems 
to have been a favourite subject with him : he repeated it In fresco above the 
door of San Pier Maggiore, and again in Santa Croce ; in the Servite Church 
of Citta dclla Pieve, in 1517; and in Santa Maria Ma^rgiore, al Spello, in 1521. 
There are several studies for the subject amonij his designs in the corridor of 
the UffizL The more usual form of his altar-pieces, however, was that of the 
" Santa Conversazione " — a Madonna enthroned above, with exquisite angels 
flying around her, and a group of saints, usually disposed in a straight row, 
standing Ijelow in ecstatic isolation from each other and from the world : at![-ainst 
a background of the peculiar sombre bluish-green under a pale golden sunset, 
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which seems peculiar to &e Umbrian landscape. This is the composition which 
not only R^hael, but also Fra Battolommeo and Andrea del Saito» often took 

as the basis of their altar-pieces; indeed, so much was the arrangement ndoptcd 
that it became known under a q'cneric name of "Santa Conversazione." The 
chapter-house of the Convent of Santa Maria Maddalcna dei Pazzi preserves 
intact a splendid fresco by Perugino, which occupies three arches. In the centre 
is a "Crucifixion,** of which the Christ is exquisitely painted and the kneeling 
MayfJalen very g^rarcful. On the right are the weeping Madonna and St. Ber- 
nard kncclini;; on the left stand St. John the EvanEfelist, and St. Benedict, who 
kneels with his arms crossed upon his breast. A truly Peruginesque landscape 
foims the wide back^und. The freshness of the colouring is quite uninjured, 
and the work stands as one of the finest of this master's frescoes. I lis panels 
in oil may be studied in almost all European pfallcries, for on his returrs to 
Pf rii' - in he started a school, and with the assistance of his many scholars executed 
an immense number of paintings. It wa.^* here that his happy domestic life was 
passed with his wife, Chiara. whom he had married at Fiesole in September, 
1493 — that wife of whom he was so proud that he would often adorn her COmely 
head with his own hands, and whom he liked to see well dressed in the house and 
out.' Here his seven sons and daughters were bom, and grew up among his 
saints and angels- The effect of his art on them seems to Iiave been not to 
make artists of them— for only one, Giovanni Battista, became a sculptor— but 
to work on tiieir devotional feelings, for of three daughters two became nUttS. 
Giovanni Rattista must have inlierited and abused his father's love of money, as 
he was condemned for theft by the "Otto" of Florence on September 7th, 1538. 

A kind of jealousy existed between Perugino and the impetuous Michelangelo, 
who, strong in his knowledge of anatomy and perfection of form, designated 
Perugino*s decorous works as " goffo" (rude) ; on which Perugino appealed to the 
magistracy of the " Otto" against the slander. A fair romparison ofthe paint!ng.s 
of the two artists will certainly not admit of the application of the word "gottb" 
to Beragtno. It is probable that what Michelangelo meant to express was that 
Perugino was ccmventional in s^le, adhering to the good old Florentine tradition 
that Art should be dedicated to aptritual expression, and holding tiiat in emble- 
matising a soul clad in righteousness, one cannot better express it than by a 
pure, earnest body clad in beautiful raiment. Michelangelo, the prophet of 
dasw revivalism, had cast off the trammels of tradition, and with them the 
need of clothing either for the soul or body. His dogma was form for its own 
sake, without anything extraneous. Yet, in lacking the freedom of the classic 
srhool, Perugino lacked one of the elements of Art — he had little variety of 
originality. His serious earnestness had a certain amount of feeling, the 

(1) VitMxi, " Viu di I'icuo Perugino.** 
L L 
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ecstacy of his saints and th« innocence of his celestial angels a fixed style of 
supemataral purity, but we may sedc in vain in Perugino*s works (or any lively 

expression of human passion or feeling and excited scenes of real human life — 
for, in fact, any livint^f action. Hp had attained a certain purity of type, and 
manufactured his pictures in numbers. The greatest freedom of thought to 
which he attained is in the Sala del Cambio at Perugia : but from die subjects 
— ^Biblical scenes, sibyls, prophets, allegoric figures of virtues, &c.*^it seems 
probable that he took the general idea from the Sistine Chapel. The more 
liberal imagination of his youns: scfiolar, Raphael, whose hand is ^^■sib]p in many 
parts, may also have assisted his compositions. It would be an almost impossible 
task to give an authentic list of Perugino's pictures, for so many of his designs 
were ocdonied by his pupils in the Fferagian studio, that among the innumeraUe 
paintings which pass under his name not one-half are the veritable work of his 
hand, although many, the execution of which is inferior, are still his in composition. 

Next after Raphael the greatest of Perugino^s associates was Pinturicchio, 
cr rather Bernardino da Peru^a. ' As Pinturicchio was only eight years younger 

than Perugino, it is more likely he was his assistant rather than scholar. Indeed 
it is supposed they had been fcllovv-pupils of the same master, either Bonfigli or 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. In their works, however, there is little sign of a common 
training. Pinturicchio enlarged his style, and had a very much richer imagina- 
tion. He became a great historic painter, his large frescoes bearing the trace 
of a powerful mind, a facility of expression and action, but in some cases of a 
hasty su[)erficial manner which mars the perfection of finish. 

He was Perugino's assistant in the Sistine Chapel before 1484, after which, 
through the patronage of the Popes Innocent VIII. and Alexander VI. (Borgia), 
he Strucli out an independent career as fresco painter. For Innocent Vlll. he 
paintfid.somc rooms in the Belvedere of the Vatican, with landscape views of the 
prinripal cities of Italy, besides several Madonnas and reliq-Ious frescoes in the 
churches ot San Pietro and Santa Maria del i'opolo, &c., and i'ope Alessandro VI. 
employed him to decorate what is called the Torre Borgia. Three rooms are by 
his hand; in the fiist are seven scenes from the New Testament; in the second 
a curious mixture of subjects — Egyptian mythology fills the large spaces, 
Christian leg-ends the lunettes; the latter is vulg^arised by Giulia Famese being 
depicted as the Madonna, and Pope Alexander as one of her adorers. The 
third room has for its keynote the Terence of divine and human justice— "Lot 
led from Sodom by the Angels*' figuring the first; the ** Judgment of Trajan 
towards the Widow " for Ae second. The lunettes have personifications of the 

(I) Bminnliiio, *on o( Rnicdctto di Kt^i bon I4$4, di«I, Iji], iImm ind podr, IbniluB hf hu anliiiihM 
wife, GrJitua di Ntccolu XloWlu. < 
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se\ ; ri liberal arts.' All these show much greater frankness of thought and free- 
dom oi handling than the works of the Umbrian school generally. 

The frescoes in the 
Church of Ara Cccli, re- 
presenting the life of St. 
Bernard, are much more 
conventional, but wanting 
in softness. The best pre- 
served of Pinturicchio's 
frescoes are those in the 
I-ibrar)' of the Duomo at 
Siena, which were a com- 
mission given by Cardinal 
Francesco Piccolomini 
(afterwards Pope Pius III.) 
on June 2gth, 1502, and 
which represent scenes from 
the life of the Cardinal's 
ancestor, Eneo Silvio Picco- 
lomini (Pope Pius II.). The 
contract,' which is very 
long and full, is still in 
existence, and goes far to 
disprove Vasari's assertion 
that Raphael made all the 
cartoons.' One item reads 
thus : — " Sia tcnuto fare ^ 
tatti It disegni delle istorie 
di sua mano in carton! et 
in muro, fare le teste di 
sua mano tutte in fresco 
et in secho, ritocchare et 
finire inlino a la perfectione 
aua." (He [Pinturicchio] 
is bound to make all the 
designs of the stories by 
his own hand in the cartoons and on the walls, to paint all the heads in fresco, 

(1) ThcNf are firammjr, iJi-.lctic, R!it!iiric-, TiL-ij^juphy, Arilhm<.-tic, M-a-io, lUid jV>trul.i|:y. 

(2) Till- n.n'.t.iLt n (,':nn v'lV.ic i;i Mil.iiiL-i's cu!iimcisl.iiy on Vcihaii, vul Lii., |i. jh/J-j:. 

^) I bU uaucttctl m ihc liie of i'lntuiicchio ; in that of Kapbacl, Vdion styt be (li<l lemt uf ihcm, "fccc akuni 
Mdiic|iii."ftc. 

LI. 2 




Tit* DnMcrvKE of Enko Suvm 90 tub Coohcxl at Basu. 
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to retouch in tempera with his own hands, and to finish them to perfection.) 
The Cardinal on his part was to provide for the painter a house near the 
Duomo free of rent, and to supply wood for scaffolding', and sand and plaster for 

stiirro. As each fresco was finished he was to be paid fifty gold ducats: two 
hundretl ducats besidt».s to be given when the entire work was done. There is 
proof of Pinturicchio's continued residence in Siena from 1503 to 1506. That 
his young^ friend, Raphael, was in Siena about that time, and asdsted him in 
drawing the cartoons, seems probable, as three of them' show unmistakable 
sicrns of his hand/ ])ut whether he merely put into form Hnturicchio's sketches 
or designed them himself there is no proof. 

The frescoes by Bernardino in the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore at Spello, 
in Umbria, prove that Finturicchio at his best was not only capaUe of grandness 
of design, but of masterly execution. They are signed and dated 1 501, and 
r' lircsf'nt the Annunciation ; the Epiphany, with wide landsrai>e background ; 
ami " Christ disputing in the Temple," a very full composition, with a great 
deal of naturalistic painting in it. On the roof are four sibyls. Several of his 
altar-pieces exist in 'churches around Perugia. Pinturicchio had a tnie 
feeling for the nobility of Art — although, like most other painters, circum- 
stances had rrndt rnd him dependent on patronage — for It was his favourite maxim 
that *' an artist never reaches so great a height of excellence as in the works 
which emanate entirely from his own mind, independently of the taste of 
princes and other patrons." From the time of his undertaking the frescoes in 
the Ubcaiy at Siena, Pinturicchio appears to ha\ e made that ciQr his abode, for 
two sons and a daui^diter were born to him th< re, between the years, 1506 and 
15 10, of his wife (jrania, a daughter of a Modanese named Niccolfi. The year 
after the daughter's birth he purchased an estate called II Chiosiro, in the com- 
mune of Pemina. But though prosperous in worldly possessions, the unfortu- 
nate Bernardino was far from hap]>y in his domestic life, as we learn from a 
contemporary writer, Sig;ismondo 'i'i/io,^ that his perfulious wife went away with 
a Perugian soldier named Giovanni ili Paolo, and left rinturicchio shut up in 
his house in the last stage of illness to die alone, on December i ith, I5ij.« Of 
Finturicchio's artistic associates in Perugino*s school a few became eminent in 
Art. Benedetto Bonfigli, a Perugian, assisted Pinturicdiio in the Vatican in 
Rome, and pamtcd a Cnji ifixirjn and Apostles in the nave of San Giovanni in 
Laterano ; and Gen'no d' Antonio derini, of Pistoja, was an imitator of Perugino's 
style, whose works are chieily at i'istoja and liie towns in the Casentino. 

(1) One, "The Conliiial Kceotanini etiioc to tha CmhcO of Bisle," U in th« Florrnce Gallery ; a Kcond, ** Tkt 
. Veetiag of ]• rrdrnc III. with FvlraoMa of Portugal." is im fommimvt Sgfiot B<i «twfli l, «f PeniBlbs the lUnl, "Emo 
SSmtieiarc l'o[>c F.ui:<.'niu« I v.," in (he Cliatfvatth CoUccti—. 

(a) Sec Crow* iiid CavaltiNtlU , v. ?. -li , p. jK;. 

(3} See Vcnni^lioli, " MLmoric, x.., n>. iiH>-l90 ; ahft MBllKll, '* A—ot. VMui,** id. in., p. JOj, Mle I. 
(4) Astlior ofa history of Siena, liitherlo inedilcd. 
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We have now to speak of the greatest of Perugino's scholars, he whose name 
stands on the very summit of Art — Raffaello Sanzio,' of Urbino. Raphael's name 
has been so associated with that of Perugino that, perhaps, not enough importance 




Madonna and Saints— with thf. Rrscrrection. By Giovanni Santi. 
Frtu«, at Cagli. 



has been attached to his father's influence on his artistic training, and on his 

(I) Son of Giovanni Sanli (or Sando), of Cotbordolo, a small town near ITriiino, and bu wife Magia, daoj[hter of 
BattisU Ciaria. Bom April 6th, 1483 ; died April 6cb, 1 510 (Good Friday). 
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poetic and artistic tempeiament. Indeed, overshadowed as he is bjr the 
greater brilliance of his son, Giovanni Santi's own claims to artistic merit have 

been a little overlooked. Yet good altar-pieces and frescoes In many churches 
in and around Urbino, Fano, C-icrll, and Pesaro tfstify to his proficiency, nnd 
prove that though, owing to his isolation from the great centres of art-progress, 
he still kept up the dder dry manner, yet as far as he was able he brought 
nature to bear on his art 

Nor was the poetic vein wanting. His long chronicle in verse to the 
glory of his friends and patrons, the Dukes of Urbino, disjilays here and there 
strong poetic instinct, and besides shows a mind deeply read in both classic 
and mythologic lore^ as well as in Dante and the authors of his own nation. 
These, then, are the first influences which formed the mind of Raphad. His 
birth-inheritance was art and poetry ; his early training a pure family affection, 
hi-S happy childhood's days being' passed with a gentle, lovint,' mother and 
widowed aunt, Santa, and his Icind old grandfather, Sante, who had a welcome 
place at the hearth of his son in the roomy handsome house which he had 
bought in Urbino. From his infancy Raphael handled the pencil and the 
brush, and advanced so far that he assisted his father in morf than one altar- 
piece before he was twelve years of age. While he was yet a child, troubles 
assailed the peaceful household ; the old grandfather, the gentle mother, and a 
baby sister were taken away by death, and Giovanni, in despair at his lonely 
hearth, married again ; but, alas ! Bemardina was no second Magia : she had a 
temper which greatly disturbed the peace of the household. Giovanni did not 
long survive this marriage, but died on August ist, 1494, leaving Raphael to 
the joint guardianship of the step-mother and his uncle, Bartolommeo, a priest. 

The gentle soul of the boy was constantly vexed by the unseemly disputes of 
his guardians, and all the wealth of his affection was given to his own mother's 
brother, Simone Ciarla, by whose judicious advice Raphael was removed 
from the miseries of his home and sent to pursue his artistic studies under 
Perugino. 

If under his father, painting had seemed to him a great thing, what must his 

enthusiasm have been in Perug^no*» large and crowded studio, a very forcing- 
house of the art of the sixteenth century? Here were Andrea of Assist, called 
"I'lngegno;" Bernardino di Perugia, known as Pinturicchio ; Usebio di San 
Giorgio ; Gian NiccoI5 Nanni ; Francesco Uberti (called " II Bacchiacca"), from 
Florence, and his brother; Giovanni di Fietro, famous as **Lo Spagna;'* 
Domenico di Paris Alfani ; Gaudenzio Ferrari, and a dozen others less 
notable. They were devoted and enthusiastic students, but in a short time 
the boy Raphael surpassed them all. One of his early studies is still in the 
sacristy of the Church of San Pietro Maggiore at Perugia, and is a group of the 
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** Infant Jesus with Sl John the Baptist," taken from a large composition by 
Perugino called the " Family of St. Anne/* now in the Museum of Mafseilles. 

Several of his drawings fronr* Perugino's pictures are in the Venice Academy. 
At length he was set to trj' his hand at an orit^inal subj( < t, ami chose that of 
St. Martin on horseback. This drawing, which would now !>e priceless, was 
thought so little of by Perugino that hp took it as a stray leaf and made a 
sketch for his own painting of the ** Baptism of Christ/* on the back of it. 

The dreamy sweetness of the Umbrian school harmonised with Raphael's 
own temperament ; and some of his youthful paintings are markptl by a poesy 
which his later ones, more perfect in style and touch, yet lack, One of these is 
a cfharming Madonna in the collection of Count Staffa at Perugia^ landscape 
in early spring, the trees hardly budding, the snow yet lying on the distant 
hills. The youthful Virgin walks along the fields with her Child in her arms, 
showing- it the book she is reading-. In another, of about the same date, he g-oes 
into an allegory of what might be his own life. A knightly youth lies asleep at 
the foot of a laurel^tree and dreams that two women— Ambition and Pleasure — 
appear to him, one offering gloiy, the other enjoyment. To win the gloiy* 
Ambition ^Wes him a sword and a book; a steep rod ri s behind her. 
Pleasure, clad in jewels and ( omintj from a richly watered valley, offers but a 
fading flower. This picture is now in the National Gallery, London. That 
Raphael made his hero choose the glory is exfM^essed in his own life, and 
needs not the laurel-leaves, overshadowing the dreaming brow, to testify. "While 
still in Perugino' <^ school, he went to Siena to visit his friend and senior, f^ntu- 
ricchio, and assisted him, as we have seen, in his desicfns for the frescoes of the 
libraiy. This was in 1502-3. At this time the master, Perugino, employed him 
often to assist in his oi|m paintings. His hand is especiaJIy visiUe in the ** Resar- 
lectiMi," of the Vatican Gallery, and also in the *' Virgin adoring Christ," 
whom an angel presents to her, which is now in the National Gallery, London, 
and in the decorations of the Snla de! Cambio, I'erugia. He even obtained 
some orders for himself, such as that for a banner for the Church of the TrinitA 
in Citti di Castdlo, and the ** Crucifixion " painted for t)ie Dominican church 
in that town, now in [x>rd Dudley's collection. The banner has a conventional 
painting of the " Trinity," and a more original one of the " Creation " on the 
other side. They are both in the style and colouring of Perugino. As yet his 
genius had not opened its wings for independent flight. A third order in Citta 
di Castello was for the "Coronatioa of Nicholas di Tolentino/* a more ambitious 
allegorically painted subject, once in the diurch of tbe Augustinian monks, bat 
which was sold by them to Pope Pius VI., in 1789, and was subsequently cut up 
and dispersed. The sketch for it is in the Wicar collection at Lille. 

In 1504, Raphael quitted Perugino's studio, rightly feeling that his genius 
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wanted expansion, th« calm Umbrian manner so ruled by tradition not sufficing 
him as a means of expression. Yet that stylr- was stron.tjly imbibed that it 
is sometimps difficult to distinguish between his iiand and Perugino's. He did 
not hesitate t:ither to take his master's compositions, as may be seen on com- 
paring the two ** Sposalizi " — ^Raphael's in Milan; and Peru^ino's in Caen. This 
seems, hoivever, to be admissible, as, although the " art guide" of the monk 
Theoplinus wa;; no longer the rule for artists, there was still a certain traditional 
mode oi treatmnnt of q^ivcn themes vvhii h was handed on from master to pupil, 
subject, of course, to slight individual variations. 

From the studio the youth returned to his native home, where he entered 
into the refinement of courtly life, and was present at the restoration of Duke 
Guidobaldo, in 1504, after his defeat and flight from Cxsar Borgia in the 
preceding year. The Duke evidently gave him the run ot the palace, for his 
sketch-book in Venice has, besides a drawing of the town, several outlines of 
portraits of ancient philosophers and poets from the paintings in the Duke's 
library. No doubt these proved useful to Raphael in after-yeai? for his ** School 
of Athens." Guidobaldo was not at that time in a position to be a patron on a 
large scale, but during his sojourn Raphael painted a few small pictures for 
him — a "Christ in the Garden," marvellously finished; a "St. George" and the 
" St Michael *' now in the Louvre, which, it is said, he painted on the back of a 
chessboard. Indeed, genius is never to be balked for want of materials. We are 
told that Raphael's " Madonna della Seggiola " w^as sketched on the head of a 
barrel, hence its shape. Me was so stnick by the beauty of attitude in a 3'oung 
mother nursing her baby on a doorstep in the country, that he caught up the 
first material at hand to sketch the group. There exists also the head of a 
chiki beautifully painted by him on an ordinary brick. 

Giovanna della Rovere, the sister of the Duke of Urbino, did him a service 
greater than p*xuniary gifts : she gave him a most kind letter to the Gonfaloniere 
of Florence, in which she recommended the gifted youth to his especial care, 
saying, "As the father, who was dear to me, was full of good qualities, so the 
son is a modest young man of distinguished mjamners, and thus I bear him an 
affection on every account, and wish that he should attain perfection," 

This letter, added to his own reputation, gave the young man an honourable 
reception among the art-loving nobles and burghers of Horence, and placed 
him at once in the best artistic society. Here he studied Masaecio in the 
Carmine, and Leonardo da Vind in his cartoon in the Hall of the Pope, imbibing 
the truth to nature of one master, and the science of the other. He filled 
his sketch-book with drawings of Leonardo's horsemen and characteristic heads, 
and grafting the free Florentine manner on the dreamy Perugian style, his 
first transition began. The "Madonna del Gran Duca," now in the Fitti 
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Gallery, is the first work which shows this blendinjj of styles. In 1505, he 
returned to Perugia to finish an altar-piece for the nuns of Sant' Antonio da Padua, 




The Vucin A.M< Cmiii> ("Delia Casa Niccolini K.M'llAEL. A.l». 1508. 
In tht piutisien of Earl Cawptr, at Panihangtr. 



in which he had commenced a beautiful "Coronation." The infant is draped 
according to the wish of the nuns. This picture is now in the palace at Naples. 

One of Raphael's few frescoes — a "Trinity," with six saints below — was 
executed, in 1505, at San Scvero. The composition of the different celestial 

.M .M 
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and ten«strial groups shows a study of Fra Bartolommeo's "Last Judgment,** 
which Albertinelli had finished in the Cemetery of Santa Maria Nuova before 
Raphael's first visit to Florence. The fresco of San Sc\ ero has a frco execution, 
and some noble drawing:? of drapery ; he left it unfinished to return again to 
Florence and Perugino completed it later. 

There is little wonder that the charms of Florence attracted the enthusiastic 
young' genius: there was mough in that brillaat city to satisfy both his artistic 
and intellectual being. He was an earnest member of tho coterie which met 
in Barcio d'Agnolo's studio, where he discussed Art enthusiastically with 
Filippino Lippi, Benedetto da Majano, Sansovino, the brothers San Gallo» 
Granaocit and sometimes even Michelangelo himsdf. He was the frequent 
guest and friend of such men as Lorenzo Nasi, Bembo*s friend Taddei, and the 
intellectual members of the Strozzi, Pandolfini, and Rucellai families; and it 
he were tired of tlic srrrat world, he could enjoy quiet, happy hours in talkingf 
of Art with the gentle Fra Bartolommeo in his convent, in learning from him 
the secrets of that rich colouring which he had brought from Venice, and in 
passing on to him the knowledge of architecture and perspective which his fellow^ 
townsman and constant friend Rrantante had taught him. One or two of his 
\vi Il-know n works are dated during this second Florentine visit — the " Madonna 
fl' l t-'ardellino," ' jiaintcd for I'Vanccsco Na.si; two Madonnas for Taddeo Taddei ; 
jiortraits of Agnolo Doni and his wife, who was a Strozzi, and two other female 
portraits in the FItti ai^ Uffizi Galleries. 

The love for travel and a wish to know all the great artists of theday had taken 
possession of Raphael's soul. He must next go to Bologna to see Francia and 
his works, and exchan tre portraits and sketches with him,' and thence to Urbino. 
where Duke Guidobaldo was now holding court in all the brilliance of his 
iather*8 tinie. It is probably to Ins intimacy, even from his infancy, with the 
refined intdlectuality of the court of Urbino that we shall find the source 
of the unvaiying refinement and polished feeling in all his pictures which is a 
characteristic of the painter himself. Style and colouring may be learned 
from different masters, but the tone and feeling of an artist depend entirely on 
his own mind, and that is formed by his individual training. At the court 
of Urbino at this time the young artist made many of his most important 
Inends for afti r-life, such as Baldassare Castiu;lione, and Pietro Bembo, not yet 
a Canlinal, Init one of the most polished courtiers. It is diiTicult to recognise 
the Bembo of i,eo X. as the enthusiastic "Siynor Pietro," whose discourse 
on intellectual love, iia given in the " Cortigiano," was so e-xalted that Signora 
Emilia Fia, seeing him in wrapt reverie after it, exclaimed, ** Take care. Signer 

(I) In the TrilMme of tbc V&a Uallery. 

(a) Sec the kltcrorRaphad tonucia, daicd Septcn^sOt, ijoB, (iveab UOmid't - Vami," vol. itt., p. 53S-3. 
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Pirtro, that your soul does not run away with your body!" Probably the 
discourse as given there is more an emanation from Castiglione's own highly 
wrought mind, than a speech by that Bembo whom he has made its interpreter. 

The *' St. George," now in the Hermitage, St. Petersburg, was painted by 
Raphael at this time ; Count Castigltone being sent to England to present it to 
Henry VU. in iIk- Du1<(:'.s name, and to receive for him the Order of the Garter. 
Raphael also painted some portraits of the family of the Duke, and two Madonnas, 
as well as the picture of the " Graces," taken from the antique group in the 
libraiy of the palace. His own likeness, now in the Uffizi, was painted at this time 
as a present to his favourite uncle Ciarla. From here he returned to Florence, 
whore ^fichelnnqfeln's cnrtoon of the "Soldiers bathing wa*; now hung in the 
same hall as J^onardo'.s, and all the enthusiastic young artists of Florence 
spent hours in drawing from it. Four or five of his well-known Madonnas were 
painted here, as well as die beautiful '* St. Catharine of Alexandria," which 
is in the National Gallery; and that gem of his. works, the Virgin, known 
as "1^1 Belle Jardiniere," in the Louvre. It is dated 1508; a lovely young 
mother is seated among the flowers, with a loving infant clinging to her knees ; 
the baby, St John, kneels at her side. The sentiment is purity itself. The 
altar-piece known as the "Madonna del Baldacchino," now in the Pitti, was 
painted in 1508. In it he had so closdy apfMroached to the style of Fra Bar- 
tolommeo that the work would almost pass as one of his; it is an instance of the 
great rccpptivily of Ra|<hael's genius. The whole course of his artistic 
friendships and aduiiraliun.s may be found impressed on his paintings, yet none 
of them remained long enough to render his style hnitative; each impression got 
assimilated by his own genius, he taking the best of them all, till his name 
became a synonym for perfection. To the year 1508 also belongs the fiunottS 
Planshnngcr Madonna, " Delia Casa Niccolini," of which we give an engraving. 

Although there was plenty of private patronage in Florence after the death 
of Lorenzo dc' Medici, yet the greatest field for artists was in Rome, where 
tiiree successive Popes were improving and adorning the Vatican, and re* 
building San Pietro. The I"Ir,rentine artbts drifted off one by one to that city, 
and thither also went Raphael. lie entered under good auspices : his old 
friend Bramante was already established there, his courtier-nrquaintance, 
Baldassare Castiglione, was in the court of Julius 11. ; his father's and his own 
futhlul patron, the Duke of Urbino, gave him a recommendation, and the young 
painter was soon employed on the frescoes in the Stanza della Segnatura, where 
Bazzi had already finished the ceiling. In these frescoes Raphael had 
the same object as the old masters — to make them eloquent; Imt his is the 
eloquence of a more educated centuiy : instead of the old emotional subjects, 
all is intellectual and of deq> meaning. The hall was to be used for signing 
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bulls and orders for the government of the Church, and so Raphael's [)aintings 
refer to the great branches of Religion and Justice. The first, Theology, 
called the *' Dispute on the Holy Sacrament," is an emblem of the connection 
of man with God by the Eucharist. Above is the Trinity, and the Saviour 
and Virgin enthroned amid the host of heaven. A circle of apostles, saints, 
and martyrs fills the clouds below them ; the Holy Spirit descends to the earthly 




llll. liMTlX 

frvm the fttua in the " Sala ili Ctttantine," in the Viiliian, Rome. 

The scene is Uid on the left bank of the Tiber ; ihe chiin of the Monte Mario HilU, with Mount Jaaimlum an J Vaal 

spear levelled at Maxenlius who, with his army, ii driven back into 



group beneath, which is composed of the fathers of the Church, the clergj', 
philosophers, and symbolic figures of Heresy, Schism, and Paganism being 
brought under the influence of Thcolog}'. As emblems of the influence of the 
Arts on Religion he has introduced Fra Angelico and Dante, the Christian 
painter and poet. The next wall is occupied by the " Parnassus," as a symbol 
of Intellectual Government. Above this is a most beautiful allegoric figure 
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of Poetrj', an inspired female figure, seated in the clouds, ever nearing the 
heaven on which her glance is fixed; her flowing garments are strewn with stars. 
The conception of the "Parnassus" was greatly influenced, either by Cas- 
tiglione himself, or by his book, *' The Courtier," as several figures are derived 
from it. The third great painting was the " School of Athens," in which 
various groups of the ancient philosophers and teachers are placed beneath a 




F Constantino. 

'tiigiud bv KapuAU. anj extiUttJ afUr his death by GlL'LIu KuM ANu. 

MoUe on the right. In the centre of th: picture Conttanline t< duhins acrou the ballte-ticU on a while bufM.-, Miih a 
e Tiber. Thi« grand compoBition is nearly eighteen feet in length. 



fine perspective of arched architecture. If the conception was his own, it 
proves Raphael to have been a good student of Plato, and learned in classic lore, 
for every sage of Greek antiquity is appropriately introduced, and the classic 
feeling carried out consistently. One wishes, however, that he had chosen 
Greek architecture for his background, instead of Roman. The fourth wall 
is occupied by the painting called "Jurisprudence," and the allegoric 
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figure above is Justice. All these great paintings are connected by smaller 
ones, and by allegoric and mythologic subjects in the roof, which have a 
thread of connection running through them so far as to make the whole a kind 
of epic poem on human justice and judgment. The whole room shows Raphael 
at his best — free and masterly in handling, noble in drawing, deep and full 
of meaning ; he has proved himself at once a poet and artist of great genius. 
Of the easel pictures of this date we may name the " Madonna di Foligno," 




Thk Si'Huul. OK A'l HtiNS. Arcii-tf *r Kai"H.\EL. //<^n A.U. Ij08. 
In tht Slania Mia Stgnatunt, in tht ValUan, Romt. 



painted, in 151 1, for Sigismondo di Foligno, the Pope's secretary, in which a 
lovely Madonna is seated in the clouds before the moon, with a circle of misty 
angelic forms around her like a halo ; four saint-s and the Raphaclesquc 
putto are grouped below. The portrait of Bindo Altoviti' and that of a 
woman, thought to be the Fornarina, now in the Tribune at Florence, were 
done in 1512, as well as the Madonna in the Bridgewater Gallcr>', and the Holy 
Family in the Naples Museum, which was painted for Lionello Pio da Carpi. 

(■} In Ibe Pinakothck at Munich. It ha« long been mUDamcd as Rapharl's own portrait, but it U not Uie least 
like him. 
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This is a very charming subject : the two mothers and their children are seated 
on a ruin ; St. Joseph is walking under an arcade. 

In 15 1 2, Raphael began the next room in the Vatican, known as the "Stanza 
d'Eliodoro," from the subject of the principal fresco. The lesson he meant 
to teach in this room is the Old Testament foreshadowing the New. The 
promises of God to the Patriarchs are shown in the subjects of Noah and his 
sons, Abraham and Isaac, and Jacob's Dream. The old dispensation of wrath, as 
contrasted with the love of the new, is figured in Moses and the burning bush. 




Thr Defeat of Attila. /V-^im ^ Rapiiakl. Dtgnn a.i>. 1512. 

In the Stanm J'F.liodoro, in Ikt Vatican, Rtrmt, 



Heliodorus is being driven out of the temple, where he was taking the money 
destined for the widows and orphans, by three beautifully drawn avenging 
angels, one on a white horse, the other two on foot, clad in graceful flying 
garments. The grouping, action, and feeling of this work are all splendid, the 
colouring almost perfect. So well harmonized and fine is the composition that 
we can feel deeply for the chagrin of the artist on being forced, by the self-will 
of Pope Julius II., to put him into the picture on his papal chair borne by four 
attendants. He has softened the anachronism as well as he could by centering 
all the interest on the wonderful group of avenging angels and Heliodorus, and 
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by introducing die Pope as a spectator in tbe extreme left-hand comer. The 
same love of prominence led Pope Jnlins 11. to be introduced into the second 

great fresco of this room, the " Miracle of Bolsena," which was the origin of 
the festa of Corpus Christi. In tMs, Raphael, having in the Heliodorus shown 
the power of God to avenge, shows his power to convince. The doubting 
priest sees the living^ blood drop from the wafer he has consecrated. The 
humble faith dawning in the sceptical soul is given marvellously in the priest's 
countenance. Before this fresco was finished Julius II. diet!, on February 22nd, 
1513; and Leo X. (Cir vntini di ' Medici) was proclaimed Pope in his place. 
The loss of a patron to Raphael oniy resulted in his gaining a still more pro- 
fuse one ; and the work in the Vatican proceeded, with this difference, that the 
subjects bad to include the figure o[ Leo X. instead of his predecessor Tht>s. the 
" Release of St. Peter from Prison,** in three scenes, which occupy the tlurd 
wall, is an allusion to thf* p*;rripe of Leo X. from the French prison after the 
battle of Ravenna, ami to cm[i;ia^ize this Raphael has clad his Roman soldiers 
in sixteenth-century armour. Again, the fourth wail, which rq^resents Bishop 
Leo going out to appease Attila in a.d. 452, the artist's first sketch, which was 
entirely mediaeval, had to be altered and Leo X. substituted for his ancient 
namesake, in order to symbolize the driving out of the French under 
Louis XII. 

Such are the shackles which patronage imposes on Art, and it is only one 
more proof <^ Raphael's transcendant genius that, in spile of these arbitrary 
alterations of his conceptions, he has yet made perfect works of Art, brilliant in 

colouring and chiaroscuro, rich in composition, and full of fine feeling. In the 
court of Leo X., in which Raphael freely mingled, th - classic furor whirh 
pervaded it took full possession of him. Hi:* old friends Bembo, now the Pope's 
secretar), and Baldassare Carti^ione, Saddleto, and Sanazzaro, by their 
devoti<m to classic poetry and literature, tried to recall the manners and 
language of ancient Rome; while the great patrons of Art, Agostino Chigi, who 
filled his halls with painters, and Cardln.il Ippolito de' Medici, wit'j his three 
hundred poets, brought back the days of Maicenas and his clients. In all this 
classic revivalism nothing less would content Raphael than to recall old Rome 
herself. He and his assistant, Giovanni da Udine, spent hours among the ruins, 
tihe youth taking sketches of arabesques from the si.ould' d decorations of the 
palaces, and the artist taking measurements and, with the assistance of a 
translation of Vitruvius, trying to restore the palaces thcms'^lves. ].nri X. made 
him superintendent of the excavations, but this was more for llie purpose 
of choosing marbles for the re-edification of San Pietro, than for entering into 
Raphaers Utopian views. He had oi^XMtunities, however, of building several 
palaces on the antique model, one of which was his own house in Borgo Nuovo, 
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the palace of Giovanni l'>atti.sta Rranconio dall' Aquila, in I'>orc,'() Saii Pietro, and 
the houses of Jacopo da Brescia and Cavalicrc Coltrolini in Rome, besides the 
Fandoliini and other palaces in Florence. 

This was the tim«^ of his greatest prosperity; rich, courted, and honoured, the 
years in Rout- rolled by, each one marked by the production of paintings ever 
increasi n in fxccllence. Tlv t'anlinnl Rihbiena proposed to unite him in 
marriage with his niece Maria, a proposfil Raphael accepted, but which was 
never fulfiUed as the bride-elect died before the time fixed for her marriage. On 
Bramante's death he was elected architect to San Pietro ; his two colleagfues, San 
Gallo and Fra Giocnndo, ifyincf within the year, left him to carry out his plans 
alone. But alas! not much had been done when his own death ensued, and 
Michelangelo, at leng^th getting it into his own hands, changed all former plans. 

For the great friend of artists, Agostino Chigi, Raphael did two works 
of very dilTerent styles, the frescoes ot ^byb and Prophets in die Chm%h of 
Santa Maria della Pace and the " Galatea" in the Palazzo Chigi. No greater 
proof of the contrast between the arts of Michelangelo and Raphael can I>e found 
than their Sibyls — those of Michelangelo, in the Sistine Chapel, being grand, 
superhuman women, whose charajcteristics are intense strength and force; those 
of Raphael have a gentler power, which attnu^ the soul but does not oveivome 
it. The Sibyls of Botticelli are a third type : they are mythic and poetic abstraC' 
tions full of s\v< f 1 mvsu ri<s. If Raphael's religious power is shown in the 
Sibyls, his intense poetry is lavished on the "Galatea." The glorified nymph 
floats on the waves in her shell drawn by dolphins and guided by Love. Other 
beautiful nymphs float around her and little Cupids hover above. The whole 
design was suggest^l by his classic studies, bdng taken from a poem by 
Philostratus. 

The year 1513 marks the date of that most ext|uisiie painting, the "Santa 
Cecilia," commnsioned by Elena Duglioni, a lady of Bologna, for a ctiapet to 
Santa Cecilia in the Church of San Giovanni in Monte. The picture was the 
result of a sudden inspiration, and it bears that divine, spontaneous depth of 
feeling which is nothing short of the highest genius. The centre figure, Santa 
Cecilia, graceful, radiant and ecstatic, stands wrapt in listening to heavenly 
harmonies ; her organ droops soundless in her hand, at her feet lie her other 
unused instruments, silent before the diviner music. As if to show what these 
divine harm' >nii s are, the painter has grouped around her St. John, the apostle 
of love; St. Paul, of repentance and zea! ; St. Augustine, of faith ; and Mary 
Magdalen, of forgiveness. The grand simplicity of design, intense religious 
feeling, and the marvellous colouring — rich, harmonious and blended — are all 
most exquisite. No wonder that Francia almost wept with emotion when he first 
took it out of its case. In no other painting haa Raphael put an equal amount 
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of religious feeling excepting only the " Madonna di San Sisto," and the 
'•Transfiguration," his last expiring flame of genius. 




Goo ArPEARINO TO ISAAC: itsipud by RaI'HAKL. Arabttquts hf CiOVAMMI OA UOINK. 

Decaralian in tkt Loggu of lh» Vatican. About K.v>. 1516. 



The " Madonna di San Sisto," now in the Dresden Museum, was painted for 
the Benedictine Monastery of San Sixtus at Piacenza. The composition only con- 
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sists of a few figures: the Virgin, holding the divine Child in her arms, stands on 
and amidst the clouds, wtl» two bvely angels at her feet The heavenly mystery 
of her surroundings is completely in harmony with the ha]f-fearful purity of her 
face. St. Barbara and St. Sixtus, a noUe ecclesiastic figure, are kneelSnsc before 

her in intorrcssion for the world Ixlow, unwen in the celestial picture. 

There were yet other rooms lor Raphael to decorate in the Vatican, and 
Leo X. was no less anxious tiian his predecessor to oomi^ete themr The third 
Stanza was to be given to the glories of Papacy, and we may be sure Leo X. 
figures largely in the compositions, be they of his time or not. The subjects 
ar*' — Tst. "Leo III. refutinq the Accusation of the nephew of Adrian I." The 
scene is before Charlemagne in the ancient Church of San Pietro in Rome, and 
the time the moment when a voice is heard saying, "No mortal had a right to 
judge the supreme sovereign." and. " The Cormiation of Charlemagne 1^ 
Leo III.," symbolizing by contemporary portraits the alliance of Francis L and 
Loo X. at Bologra. "The Naval Comliat lictwcrn the Saracens nnd the 

Fleet of Leo IV. at Oslia," with Leo X. fic'urini; for his predecessor. 4lh. " The 
Fire in the Borgo Vecchio in 847," which was checked by divine assistance. 
Several figures and groups in this are very fine — one of a youth canying his 
aged father may have been taken from ^ncas and Anchises* while some 
women carrj'ing w.lter in vasp<; are splendidly drawn. 

The rooms heincr finished, Raphael next undertook to fil! with frescoes the 
thirteen arches of the loggie leading to them, i he decorations in stucco he 
intrusted to his assistant, Giovanni da Udine, who had studied the Roman 
friezes to such good purpose that he produced most beautiful classic arabesques. 
Arrnrdingly he set Raphael's scriptural designs in a framework which symljolizod 
all nature and l)eauty, rendering his scrolls in unison with the feeling of the 
subject. But although Raphael 4esigncd his "Bible," he did not paint all the 
frescoes, ndiich he confided to GHutio Romano and other sch<dai8. That he did 
not look on the decorative and industrial arts as beneath his genius is shown by 
his masterly cartoons for the tapestries which Sixtus IV. had ordered for the 
Sistine Chape!. Michelancjelo had drawn some cartoons, Raphael added ten 
more, chiefly scenes from the New Testament ; of these, seven are now in the 
South Kensington Museuni ; the others are lost If in these he shows greater 
boldness and grandeur than in his oil paintings, he also displays to a much 
greater extent his classic leanings. In the "St. Paul preaching at Athens " 
and "St. Paul and Barnabas at Lystra" the figures, buildings, and entire 
feeling are those of Imperial Rome. The figure of St. Paul preaching seems 
to be almost reproduced, however, firom that by Filippino Lippi in the Brancaoci 
Chapd. Yet it Is classicality in its noblest and best form— not a superfluous 
line is seen, but grandeur and beauty in every stroke. 
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In reviewing the works of Raphael one cannot but feel that his art was true, 
earnest, and inspired" by the highest aims ; that the humanism of the age had no 
deteriorating effect on him, because it was balanced by the innate delicacy and 
jnirity of his own taste. 

If at times his deep sentiment degenerates into a slight sentimentality, the 
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cause is to be found, p>erhaps, in his immense prodigality of work, it being quite 
impossible for the greatest genius to keep up an even strain of exalted feeling 
through an unlimited number of works. In a list of three hundred and fourteen 
paintings, given by Passavant as the achievements of Raphael's short life of thirty- 
seven years, more than fifty are Madonnas. Is it any wonder if some of them 
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are less than divine? — rather it becomes a marvel that the highest religious 
sentiment is shown in so many. If we are to look for the cause of the decline, it 
will not be found in the works of the young painter, over whom ail Rome wept 
on E.ister Day, 1520, as he I.iy with his hancls crossed before his unfinished 
** Transfiguration," but rather in those of his scholars, whose handscould imitate 
his outward style, and set up that technical excellence as the object and aim of 
Art, without sanctifying it with the purity and high aim which make the charm 
of Raphael's own compositions. 

Contcmporar)' with Raphael, and — in technical excellence — ver)' near to him, 
was Andrea del Sarto,' who, while the great master painted masterpieces in 
Rome, was endowing Florence with a precious heritage of frescoes. 

The artistic training of Andrea was very unlike that of Raphael; instead of 
thf rc!:poi!s mysticism of the I'mlirian srViool, his first iinjiressions wfre the 
coarse paintings of Gian Barile, and the fantastic inventions of Piero di Cosimo. 
In place of courtly training and favour, he was the underling of a morose selfish 
master; yet so great was his talent that he rose above his masters and his fellows. 
Not content with Fiero's highly finished but hard mythologic style, Andrea 
went to higher masters. He studies! the works of Mas.icriu ami I-ii'i'i in the 
Carmine; those of Michelangelo and Leonardo in the fa[tal 1 lali, where the 
cartoons were then being exhibited ; and the noble serious paintings of Fra 
Bartolommeo. Indeed, it seems from bis style that the hints he picked up in the 
studio of Albertinelli, where his friend Francia Bigio was, were of more use to 
liitn than the instructions of his own master P'l ro, for his styl-- nssim;l;ites much 
more to the school of I'Va Bartolommeo than the more dry old I' lorentine manner. 

He soon left Fiero's studio, and began life by a partnership with Francia 
Bigio, in 1509, their studio being in the Via del Moro. 

It was while living here that die beautiful monochrome frescoes of the Cortile 
of t'hf St:al/'j wiTc bp'^un. The series rnns-sff'tl nfsixtecn scenes, twelve large ones 
from the iife ui St. John the Bapiisi, aiul four small ones near the doors represent- 
ing figures of the Virtues, Hope and Charity arc especially beautiful. The first 
scene he painted was the " Baptism of Christ," in 1 509 ; the last the '* Visitation,** 
in 1523. Of the others, three were done in 15 14, and four in 1522. Thus in the 
whole set we yet an pj>itcmr <>f the three diffefcnt phases of his art — the cramped 
style of Piero, which marred his earlier works ; the influence of Fra Bartolommiio 
of his middle life; and the more enlarged and powerful manner which he formed 
for himself later. In composition he is quite dUflerent from the Frate, whose 
works seem composed on geometric Knes, his groups falling naturally in circles, 

: s , , f A-11 111 ill I'taiictNco, .1 i.iil r ; litTcc ihr iwiy w,iv calM Del Sarlii. Aatei WW bora ill I4t7. dM 
■ 5}!. Ibc name Vunnucdii i> a n.i^ukc, 4Dd dtjca oat Uilwiig (u the (ooiily. 
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triangles, and pyramids. Andrea's distinctive mark is balaiue ; his grouping is 
often divided into two masses, separated by either a single figure or inanimate 

object in the centre, although he often chose a pyramidal basis for his composi- 
tions. Two of this ser ies of frcscors wore executed bv Francia Bi;,'io during 
Andrea's absence in France ; they are rqiocryphal subjects, but show great 
talent and some feeling. The scenes are " Zacharias blessing St. John before 
he goes into the Desert/* and *' St. John meeting the Virgin and Infant Christ" 

In the intermediate years between the portions of the Scalzo frescoes (of 
wliicli we give an illustration on page 244), Arnlrcn was employed on 1iis other 
great cloistral d^orations, the frescoes in colour in the Cortile of the SS. 
Annunziata. These were commissioned by a certain astute Fra Mariano, who 
obtained thenf for a very small price, and knew how to keep his artist at woric 
till the compact was rul(]!]f (l. Here the subjects are the life of St. Filippo 
Benizzi, patron of the Servite order; and .m - Epiphany" and " Nativity of 
the Virgin." In these and in the " Madonna del Sacco," a fresco in the 
lunette of an arch of the larger adjoining cloister, Andrea's special e.xcellence 
in fresco is to be studied. The compositions are lifelike and full of natural 
expression ; the colouring is of a happy brilliance, a mar\eUoU8 blending of 
cheerful hannoniou?; tints which, with the liHrhtesi of shadows, yet obtain full 
relief, such as no master of fresco has achieved l^efore or after him. 

In Andrea del Sarto we see the culmination of the pure Florentine school— 
thj^t natuialistic, truthful style which Masaccio and the Uppi inaugurated. 
There is in him less of the classic tone than in any other artist of his time. 
Space will not allow u*; to into a detailed account of his easel pictures. The 
\j^z\ and ^itti (jalleries are rich in tht m. Perhaps his two finest paintings are 
the Pisputa di Sant' Agostino," and the " Madonna di San Francesco," an 
exquisitely tender compostti^, which is now in the Tribune. Hie graceful 
Madonna stands on a pedestal holding the divine Child in her arms, its little 
hands twined lovingly round her neck ; two dignified fiq-ures of St. Francis and 
St. John the Evangelist stand one on each side. The colouring is rich, yet mellow 
and wonderfully soft ; it is even more delicate than that of Fra Bartolommeo, 
though vety similar to his. 

The Disputa di Sant' Agostino," in the Pitti Palace, is veiy little liehind this 
in merit. A vehement St. Augustine is expounding the mysten,' of the Trinity 
to St. Stephen, St. Francis, and St. Dominic ; Marv* Magdalen and St. 
Sebastian kneeling before them. There are two verj* fine " As.sumption.s," also 
in the Pitti Palace. Most European galleries can boast of Madonnas or Holy 
Families by Andrea: Munich has two; Berlin, a fine "Virgin in Glory;" and 
Madrid, six pictures, of which the best is a "Sacrifice of Abraham," a subject 
which Andrea repeated several tiroes. 
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In 1518, he was called to France, where the king^, Francis I., employed him, 

and would have enriched him much had not his wife (whom his overweenin|[ 
love had rendered selfish) been the cause of his sudden return to Florence and 
penury. The best of his workii in France were a likeness of the Dauphin, 
Henri 11., then a baby: a Charity, painted in 15 18 ; and a St Jerome. 

Courtly life had, however, changed bis character. His wife had in his 
absence been preparing' a larger house in the Via San Sebastiano, and on his 
return he fell into all her plans for iM iiutify-nq: it, and decorated somo rooms In 
fresco himself. A great blot stains tliis part of his life. He broke his promise 
to the King of France, by not returning to fulfil his engagements, and he mis- 
appropriated money which had been intrusted to him by the king for the pur- 
chase of works of Art. In both these the influence of his spoiled and vain wife 
is apparent; but, pernicious as was her power, it could not wean him from Art. 
He returned to the frescoes of the Scalzo, and painted many pictures on com- 
mission for Florentine patrons, beades some frescoes at Laico, in the Mugcllo, 
where he and his family retired during the plague of 1524. In 1526, he began 
the fresco of the " I-ast Supper," at San Salvi, near FIoi cikc, one of his most 
intensely Hfpltke works. The Apostles have a rugged strength of character 
and expression, which marks them as humble fishermen. St. Peter is especially 
vehement, and St. John very gentle. The Christ, it is true, is not enough 
spiritualised ; but, as a whole, the fresco is a veiy fine woik. 

In character, Andrea was a simple, goodrhearted Florentine, fond of wit and 
conviviality, a kind master, and a merry companion. 1 lis artistic faculty seems 
to have been quite distinct from his moral qualities, and yet not so distinct but 
that in a measure bis moral temperament influenced his art. In his works there is 
all the perfection of execution which comes from training and clear perception of 
Art in itself, a truth to nature in drawing and character which is instinctive in 
some stront^ly imitnttvc nntures, a sense of fitness of expression and composition 
which is the result of an innate good taste; but there is none of that high-toned 
spirituality, that exalted reli^ous feelingi which renders every face and attitude 
a Christian lesson, and whidi can only be bom of the high-toned Christian soul. 

Andrea formed a school in Florence, and had the training of some of the chief 
artists of the sixteenth centur)', such as Vasari, Francesco Salviati and Puntormo." 

The lost named might have risen to fame, fur his early paintings showed great 
promise; but he became capricious, refusing to work except for whom he diose. 
The roof of the cafieiUt sxperiort in San LoreaxOi Florence, is by him, and was 
intended to embody the whole teaching of the Bible, but the composition Is very 
confused. It is said tliat he kept the chapel closed with walls and planks for 
eleven years to msurc solitude while painting. 

(1) Jjcu(*o Canicci ; l>oru ai i'untotrao, l4iH> UmA 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NORTH ITALIAN PAINTERS. 

LTHOUGH Venetian Art did not begin to revive 

till it was touched by the flame from that of 
Florence, which, carried by Gentile da I-'abriano, 
kindled the soul of the Bellini; vet, once lit, it 
came to a swift maturity, and, ihougli a hundred 
years younger than the revival in Florence, it 
culminated precisely at the same time. Titian' 
was but a few years younger than !\Ii( helangelo, 
and only a little older than Raphael. Michel- 

(i) Tiiiano Vccdii born at Pieiie di Cadfre, in r47; ; r.illicr, (■rcjjr'rio Vrcclli, nnJ his mother, Lxcia. 
had ihrrc olhcT chiKlfcn, Francesco, Calerina, (Bd Or>u. The riuccirlli or \'cc>lli had been honouicd for ueulwif 
in Cadorr, and bald pubUc olSce* tioce IJM. «Iwr Scr GwcelU di Tummaao wai IM**U. TUiaa died in 1576. 
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angelo's genius was excited by the humanistic man-glorying tone of the Athens 
of the sixteenth century, Raphael's refined by the tnteUectual atmosphere of 
courts, and that of Titian nursed fay Nature; Cadore is the ideal of an artist's 

birthplace, whose wild and picturesque beauty could not but foster imai,nnatinn 
in such a temperament, the g'host-Iike dolomites risintj around the peaceful 
valley in all their grandeur and fantastic shapes like blocks of marble in Nature's 
sculpturing hcinds. Antelao sends up its [nnnacles into the sky to the hdg^ht of 
eleven thousand feeL Pelmo, Comon, and Cridola are scarcely less grand ; 
sometimes these giant crags are grey, sometimes dark, now they glow with 
golden light, then blush crimjson in the evening ra^ Cadore itself is on a 
high table-land, a rocky castle above, a boiling torrent — the Piave — hundreds of 
feet below, rushing seething towards the placid Adriatic. 

Titian left these wild scenes at the age of ten or twdve, but the memory of 
them was always with him, and Kvus in many of his pictures; and the love of 
them drew him back at times, away from patrons and fame, to breathe ajjain the 
air of Cadore. Of course legend says he left some childish works there, but the 
Madonna, hHherto cicdited ss his, is anything but authentic. 

On his first arrival in Venice he stayed with an uncle, who placed him with 
the mosaicist, Sebastiano Zuccato ; but the boy wanted higher masters, and after 
tryinij Gentile Bellini's laboured st)'Ie, and fretting- Gentile's spirit with his 
ardent freedom of touch, he passed on to the more congenial school of Giovanni 
Bellini. Like Raphael, he fed on the Art of the time, first approximating to one 
master, then to another, as his mind took' in thdr different occdlencies, but in 
tlic end, surpassing them all and forming a style of his own. From Giorgione 
he learned },^Io\vin|;f richness, from Bellini tenderness; Antonelloda Messina 
taught him lifelike portraiture, Carpaccio grandeur of composition, and Cima 
brilliancy. 

He frequented the music and painting schools under the colonnade near the 

Rialto ; he visited Gentile Bellini's house, with its pictures and antique statues, 
which did f(jr the Venetian school and Titian what S<]uarcione's collection of 
casts (lid for the Paduan school and Mantct^na, and what the Medici yarden 
did for the Florentines. Here, no doubt, he drew studies of form from the 
Venus of Praxiteles, and acquired a love of classic reliefs* which he diows in the 
fountain of " Sacred and Profane Love," and other pictures. Although Titian 
never really liked fresco, one of his first works was a fresco of Hercules over the 
hail door of the Morosini Palace, Venice ; stranye to say, his last fresco was 
the Christian Hercules, St. Christopher, which is at the foot of the stairs in the 
ducal palace leading from the Doge's rooms to the Senate Hall. 

. The influence of contempocary artists can be traced in nearly all his earlier 
works. The ** Man of Som>W that ideal of dignified and Chiist-ltke grief, 

o o 
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which is in the Scuola di San Rocco, shows a union of Bellini's feeling with 

Gtorgione's treatment ; white the ** Christ bearing his Cross," painted for the 

same confraternity before a.d. 15 17, and now in the Church of San Rooco, has 

been often attributed to Giorgione, so entirely does it assimilate to his mastery 1 

and breadth of style. In the *' Tribute Money," of the Dresden Gallery, the 

Strong contrasts, both of expression and colouring, recall Palma's manner. In 

this masterpiece, although of early date — before 15 12 — ^Titian has reached great 

excellence in the painting of flesh; the flowing locks and curling beard, which 

frame the calm and dignified face of the Saviour, are so light that the hairs 




SCBMB IM THB CaDOKK CouhTHV. Drawing TiTMN. 

Stand out distinct the one from the other. The strong point in the picture is the 
contrast between divinity and sinful humanity, shown in the tender majesty of 
Christ and the low cunning of the Pharisee, in the fair complexion of the one and 
the swarthy skin of the other. Another of Titian's early works is the " Sacred and 
Profane hav^** now in the Borghese Palace at Rome. Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caseile' have thought to improve on Titian*s all^goiy and the well-known name 
by calling the picture Artless and Sated Love," a title which quite destroys 
its purity of meaning. In his two maidens sitting by the fountain of which Eros 
stirs the waters, Titian intended to emblematise the difference between that 

(1) **lUt HMl Tian af TkUa," voL i., chap, iii., p. 6j. 
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divine love which reveals all its innocent nature and every thought of its heart 
to the loved cuie, and that worldly mask of love which employs outward arts 
to conceal false aims and attract a worldly admirer. The first is r e pr e s e nted 
by a beautiful female figure, natural ami artless, unclothed, to show her truth- 
fulness, except by a slight veil. Worldly love depends on outward adornments 
of rich dress ; her very gloves are emblematic of miislved action. A dead rose 
proclaims that pure nature withers at her touch. The colouring is most 
exquisite ; the delicate fledi tints of the nude figure are relieved by a scarlet 
robe hung over the arm, and a dazzling white veil across her body ; while the 
draped one is clad in a rich harmony of r!iani;nni;f fT^'^V^ <^^^ dashes of scarlet, 
both hi in;4 relieved against a subdued distant landscape, which melts the whole 
into a perfect chord of colour. 

Whilst Titian calmly painted idyllic scenes like these, Venice was plunging 
into wars and leagues against the Turks, but yet did not neglect to beautify her 
city. The Fondaco de' Tedeschi, or Mart of the German merchants, which 
burnt down in 1505. had risen an^^ain, in renewed beauty, trom its ashes under 
the hands of Antonio i3caq)agni and Giorgio Spavento ; and Giorgione, Morto 
da Feltre, and Titian were called on to embellish it with frescoes. The salt 
marshy air and the north wind soon obliterated all the paintings of the front, 
and even Gior^ione's mysterious woman on the southern facade, which jnizzled 
poor old Vasari to interpret, but which probably was an allegory of Justice, is 
but the ghost of her former self. 

Wars not only occupied the Venetian fleet on the Adriatic, but the Austrian 
invasion under Maximilian disturbed the remote calm of Cadore in 1508. For 
some years Titian's kinsmen were prominent in the defence of their mountain 
fastness, which was indeed the l<ey to the Venetian territories; and his brother 
Francesco, who had begun an artistic life, became so stirred by military feeling 
that he left Titian's studio to join the Venetian army, only returning to it again 
after the peace of 1 5 1 2. 

These wars dispersed the jjainters from Venice. Sebastlano del Piombo retired 
to Rome, and Titian to Padua, where he painted frescoes in the Casa Cornaro, at 
the church of the Carmine, and in the shrine of Sant* Antonio. Mis heart was not 
in the work ; fresco never seemed so congenial to him as oil painting, and he 
left a great deal of the execution to his assistant, Doaienico Campagnola. 
There is no doubt, however, that he drew the designs of the series of the 
life of St. Anthony, for they are full of life and meaning. The one where the 
saint grants speech to an infant that it might proclaim its mother's innocence 
is especially beautiful and emotional. There are intense life and action in the 
scene of the resuscitation of the passionate youth who had cut off his own leg 
because he had kicked his mother. This scene has a fine landscape background, 
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in which the dolomite crags of Cadore are prominent, combined — by an artist's 
license — with the seashore. Titian's heart was in the drawing, but his hand is 
not wholly recognisable in the colooring^. 

Titian's method was quite unlike the traditional Florentine style. He did 
not prepare his canvas with [ilastcr and sketch with the st\ lus, as his contem- 
poraries were still accustomed to do, but drew his sl<etch frefly with a brush and 
liquid brown colour. The "first idea" was then painted sketchiiy in broad 
touches, so that the "insieme" of the picture was obtained in a few strokes; 
then, as Falma Gitovine says, "he turned it to the wall for a month or two, 
taking it out occasionally to look at and correct." Some of his canvasses show 
signs of one or two after-thoughts. When his mind was quite made up as to his 
composition, he painted in the flesh-tints and draperies, still keeping the picture 
for a long time on the easel for the finishing process, which was to fuse all the 
tints into harmony by repeated glazes and scumbling, and here and there 
bringing points into relief by tdling touches. 

Althoui;h neither wars nor disturbances could take him away from his 
beloved studio, yet his life was not quite peaceful even there. It was not his lot to 
enjoy Raphael's freedom from rivalry and calm reception of patronage. Me had 
first to make way against the two favourites of the Venetian public, Giorgione 
and Bdlini, being content to rank second to the former at the Fondaoo de* 
TcdeschI; in the frescoes of the Council Hall he had not only to struggle against 
Giovanni Bellini's priority and strong rivalry, but also to make his way into the 
unwilling favour of the Signori. So desirous was he of having his work 
entered for fame in the ducal palace, that he made the following most advan- 
tageous offer to die Council of Ten on May 31st, 1513 : — 

" I, Titian of Cadore, having stiKlied painting from childhood upwards, and 
desirous of fame rather than profit, wish to serve the Doge and Signori, who in 
past days and even now have urgently asked to employ me. 1 am therefore 
anxious, if it should appear feasible, to paint in the Hall of Council, beginning, 
if it please their sublimit, witli the canvas of the batde on the side toward the 
Fiazza, which is so difficult that no one as yet has had courage to attempt 
it," &c.' He asked as salary the first broker's patent in the Fondaco de* 
Tedeschi (a very lucrative office which Bellini held), and stipulated that two 
assistants should be paid for him. The Council agreed to this, but Bellini's 
partisans got the decision revoked, and he had to await Bellini's death for his 
patent The battle scene, although promised in 1513, was not painted for many 
years. The part of the wall between the windows was not in a good light, and 
he never felt any inspiration, nor was it done till 1537, in spite of constant threats 
and reproofs from the Signori and quarrels between them and the Duke Alfonso 

(I) Tha waix probably because, Uie 9|>ace being bctVFCCB two wiadowa, ttM *hT diMdvjnUceout. 
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of Ferrara, for whom he painted a great deal, and with much more congenial 
subjects. He had his two aMtstantsat the Doge's expense, and a stadio at San 
Samuele* half-way between the Rialto and ducal palace on the Grand Canal. In 

15 1 8, he went to Ferrara, and then began a long and close connection between 
him and his best patron, Duke Alfonso. His first commission thvrc. was to paint 
some bacchanalian and mytholoi^ic scenci. for a bath-room. Giovanni Bellini had 
already begun one, which it is said Titian finished. The works added by Titian 
to the series are the "Venus Worship,"* the subject of which is taken from 
Philostratus, who describes the Cupids gathering apples and hanging their bows 
on the branches. Their wings are blue and gold, their baskets full of gems : 
Venus herself stands near a rippling rill. In Titian's picture the g"oddess is a 
lovely statue on a pedestal, but the apple-garden and loves of Phiiostratus are 
all repeated. The last of the seiies Is the fanious " Bacchus and Ariadne."* 
The subject is from Catullus.' Ariadne, wandering on the shores of Naxos, flies 
from the approach of Dionysus in his leopartl-drawn car and with his train of 
fauns and satyr;;. Besides these, he painted a likeness of the Duke and his 
second wife, Laura Dianti. 

Among his portraits Titian more than once painted Ariosto, who was pre- 
sumably his friend. Indeed, it is pibssible that the poetic vdn so prominent 
in his paintings may have been increased by his intercourse with the poet 
Perhaps in none of his works is this poetic vein more evident than in the 
allegory of the "Three Ages" — an Eros waking two sleeping children, a pair 
of innocent shepherd- lovers beneath a tree, and an old man contemplating 
deadi in the form of two skulls. The ridi harmonious colouring- of this idyl is 
most wonderfid. It was painted for a gentleman at Faenza, and is now in 
the collection of Lord Ellesmere, at Bridgewater House. The " Flora " and 
the two pictures of " Venus" of the Florentine Galleries show all his mastery 
of colour, though in the former thef-c is a less refined feeling than the subject 
should require. Aphrodite was a favourite subject with him ; not less famous 
are the Darmstadt "Venus,** of which there are several rq>licas in England; 
and the "Venus Anadyomene,'* of the Bridgewater Gallcr)% in which the goddess 
is rising from the sea wringing her hair. But, though inimitable in [tnc^an 
themes, Titian's masterpieces are Christian. Nothing can be more grand and 
earnest than the "Assumption," in the church of the Frari, fmished in 1518. 
The beautiful ecstasy of ^e ascending Virgin and the grace of her drapery, 
the living garland of cherubs which surround her, and the passionate emotion 
of the Apostles left below, are all marvellous ; and all these figures, each with its 
own life and motion, are toned down to a whole of complete harmony, with not a 

(1) H«Will the Winnim at Madrid. (i) Now in the Natinnal (lullery. 

(J) Aa «ditiM «rC«lal|Hs, poblislMd bjr GtMitai in ijai, has been pracmd. l>«Miii( T)lim'$ mme on tt. 
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discordant tone, not even an accent too atrong. The " Madonna of San Niccol6 
de* Frari/* finished before 1523. when it was publicly eichibited, is scarcely 
less excellent ; here he has reached the highest beauty in depicting flesh, and 
a truth in painting texture whii '1 Is (luiu: realistic. The " Madonna di Casa 
Pesaro," finished in 1526, was done at the height of his fame. It was a commis- 
sion from Jacopo Pesaro, as a thank-ofTering for the victory of Santa Maura. 
The same noble had many years before employed Titian to paint his likeness in 
th< u ■ 'imploring aid from St. Peter. The two ptciures aresignificant landmarks 
of lliL- painter's progress. In the former, the f.imily of Pesaro nre in the portico of 
a c;i'and and massive tcni[)le, kneelins^ in adoration of the Virgin on her throne; 
the infant Christ has caught the end of her white veil, and peeps laughingly 
beneath it at St. Francis. St. Peter and St. Anthony stand near ; two angels 
play with a cross amid the clouds above. The subtle play of light and shade 
in this picture is like the reflections of cloud and sunshine in a landscape. 
At the same time as this was painted, Titian had ]ie<,'^un for the Bishop 
of Paphos his masterpiece, the "St. Peter the Martyr," which, after some 
years of labour, was finidied on A(»il 37th, 1530. In tiiis superb picture 
he has combined a force and grandeur of drawing equal to Michdangelo, 
with a dramatic action and marvellotis colouring quite his own. The 
original, to the world's loss, was destroyed by a fire in the Church of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo on August i6th, 1867, but is replaced by a copy by Cardi 
da Ciguli. Graitdeur is its chief characteristic ; the athletic forms of the 
murderer, and the agonised companion of the saint flying in terror, are no less 
than Titianic; the great, dark pine-trees and sweep of storm-tossed clouds are 
well adapted to the awful feeling ; whilst the two angels, bringing the martyr's 
palm down from a celestial break in the anycl-pcopled heaven, give just 
thai contrast and suggestion of a heaven beyond the dark deeds of earth which 
make the eloquence of the whole composition. 

All this time patrons are quarrelling over the possession of the famous 
master. Alfonso of Ferrara grudgingly allows him to go to Mantua to paint 
a picture for his nephew, I t derigo Gonzaga. The Signori threaten him with 
dire displeasure if he any longer neglects the " Battle;" but Titian coolly sets 
aside all their complaints and goes his own way, takes a Iraliday at Cadore 
when it suits him, and struggles through repeated attacks of a fever caught 
at Bologna. He lets patrons Storm and wars rage : none of them move him 
from his work; but in August, 1530, a nCcTrer crtuse effVx tnally clamped his 
artistic spirit. His wife, Corilia, dipd, leaving' liiin with three little children — 
Pomponio, Ora/;io, and Lavinia. This is how Benedetto Agnello, agent to the 
Gon«aga, wrote of him : — ** Our master Titian is quite disconsolate at the 
loss of his wife, who was buried yesterday. He told me that in the troubled 
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time of her sickness he was unable to work at the portrait of t'-u- Lady Cor- 
nelia, or at the picture of the • Nude,' which he is doing for our most illustrious 



So sad was he in his bereavement that he couM no longer live in his old 
home at San Samiide, but removed to a hous.c in the subuibs, whece he 

con^olf-d himself by making the garden which aftcrivards became famoijs as 
the mecting-placo of the celebrated men whom he culled his friends — Sansovino, 
Nardi, Tietro Aretino, and Pricianese," and from them became the origin of the 
classic club called The Academy.** His sister Orsa came from Cadore to 
take care of his childrM, and as tvealth accrued to him he beautified more and 
more this second home, in which his sons and daughter cjrf w up. He even 
bought an organ, which probably Lavinia learned to play — tliat J>avtnia whom 
her father much loved and often painted, and whose portraits are trequently 
bnuided with the title of Titian*s Mistress." 

Titian's love for flowers is evident in many of his pictures. In the Madonna 
^of the Uffizi, St. John is offering roses to the infant Christ ; in the one at 
Madrid St, Bridget brings llim a bowl of flowers; while in a picture in the 
Vienna Gallcn,' the Virgin holds cherries and strawberries. 

In 1537 a new rival arose, and though the strife did not last long, it nearly 
cost Titian more tiian his emulations with Giovanni Bellini had done. Porde- 
none came down to Venice with the brilliant reputation of having frescoed in a 
masterly manner half the churches of Friuli, and the Signoria, tired of waiting 
any longer for Titian's promised " Rattle," employed Pordenone to paint xhe 
Sala del Scrutinio, and took away the broker's patent, which had been worth 
one hundred and eighteen, or one hundred and twenty, ducats a year to Titian, 
and called on him to refund all that he had received during the past twenty 
years. This terrible threat aroused the artist, and he set to work forth- 
with on the "Battle of Cadore" (which, for political reasons, became known 
as the "Battle of Spoleto"), on the wall of the Council Hall. So marvellous 
was this work, so full of intense life and character, noble in composition, with 
its grand mountain scenery and spirited groups of warriors, so masterly the 
colouring, that the Signoria were fain to revoke their sentence and renew the 
broker's patent on August 28th, 1539. The fact that Pordenone, on whom 
they had relied on turning'^ Titian out of favour, had died at Ferrara, in 
may have partly influenced them in the restoration of the older master. 

From this time the king of colouriats made a royal progress. Called from 
court to court to point those lifelike portraits in which he has preserved the 
histoiy of his own times — now adding a Doge to the Venice collection, now in 

(t) Seethe letter from PridaMw dacrilnni n e*enfaiK in TMaa*! home, ^weii in Cmmm md CawkaMUe't " tiSe 
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turn rendering the features of Alfonso d'Este of Fcrrara, Federigo Gonzaga of 
Mantua, the Medici of Florence, and the Emperor Charles V. of Germany, 
whom he met and pourtrayed at Milan on his state entrance there in 1541 — 
subsidised b)' one and the other, gaining honour Upon honour, his life at this 
lime was full and satisfactorv. 

Some of his noblest works were done during these years: the vast canvas of 
the ** Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple," which ia the finest thing in the 
Venetian Academy; and the oil paintings on the ceiling of the Qiurch of Santo 
Spirito (1544), which for boldness and grandeur scarcely yield the palm to 
Michelangelo's Sislinc fresrops, and undoubtedly outvie them in living truth and 
colour. He had a greater opportunity of studying Michelangelo in 1545, when 
he visited Rome, where he lived in the Belvedere of the Vatican, and painted 
the cdebrated portrjuts of Paul III., with Cardinal Alessandro and Ottavio 
Famese, ami other personages of the I-'arnese family, besides that marvel of 
colour the " Danai receiving the Golden Rain," a triumph of mystic atmosjiheric 
etk'cts and chiaroscuro. To this time belongs the famous " Christ with His 
Di.sciples at lininiaus," now in llie Louvre. 

Although nearly seventy years of age, Titian was not too old to learn some- 
thing from his great contemporary, as wdl as from the wealth of ancient Greek 
Art, which he was able to study for the first time. He used to say he had gone 
to Rome too late, but if he had in earlier life' tal<cn Michelangelo's styl<^, he 
would probably have lost some of his own peculiar charms. His appreciation 
of Raphael, whose cartoons he saw in Rome, is shown by his having taken the 
scene of the " Miraculous Draught of Fishes " as a badcground to his altar- 
piece for the Church of Seravalle, which was a Madonna enthroned, wth 
St. Peter and St. .\ndrew below; in the background, of which we have spoken, 
Christ calls the two apostles from their nets. 

The Emperor Charles V. called him to Augsburg, where several fine works 
were painted, including "Prometheus," **Si^phus,** "Ixion,** and "Tan- 
talus, " for Queen Mary of Hungary, now in the Madrid Museum, and a 
portrait of Kin^- Fe-rdinand of Spain. 

( >n Charles's deatli, in 1558, his son Phiiiij IT. became Titian's warm patron ; 
for luin were painted the " Diana and Actcon" and "Diana and Caii.sto," of the 
Bridgewater Gallery, as well as the " Jupiter and Antiope,** of the Louvre. 

After a life so brilliant, having associated and received marks of favour from 
every crowned head in Europe, and won his way to the highest pinnacle of fame, 
■ g'vin.cr forth at seventy works as rich and masterly as the ones in the prime of 
his liie, it was sad that the end should come in such a fearful guise. The 
plague which was raging in Venice entered the painter's sea-side garden, and 
on August 27th, 1576, Titian died. Yet so much did the respect for him outweigh 
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the horror of the disease that laws were set a«;i(!e, and he was hurled in the 
presence of the highest dignitaries of the Church in the Frari, lor which building 
his last painting had been prepared. 

What Michdangelo had achieved for form and Raphael for sentimeBt, Titian 
did for colour; thus in three great contemporaries the triune nature of Art was 
brought to its fullest development 

Throughout the whole course of the Renaissance, Siena, alliiough not keep- 
ing up her priority, had never let Art die within her walls, and the brilliance 
of the Culmination shed a noonday sun also there. The two greatest Sienese 
artists, Giovanni Antonio Bazzi (called Sodoma) and Baldassare Peruzzi, were 
both very nearly the aj^e of Raphael Great uncertainty has existed concerning' 
the first, both as to his name and birthplace, but documentary evidence has set 
both points clear, and we now know that his name was De Bazia or Bazzi, and tiiat 
he was bom, in 1 477, at Vercelli, in Piedmont' His father, Jacopo d' Antonio de* 
BazA, a shoemaker, placed him asascholarwtth the painter Martinodc Spanzottis, 
of Casalc, who was living in Vercelli ; and in 1407. on the dealh of Jacopo, the 
young Gian Antonio went into Lombardy for some years, and finally si-tUed m 
Siena, in 1 501 . Therefore the fact is esublished that Ba-i/i was a icUow-counljy- 
man of Titian. Vasari's life of Sodoma was evidently written under a pressure 
of strong personal dislike; he has taken the veiy lowest view of the painter's 
eccentricities, and added some scandals besides. It is not true, as Vasari asserts, 
that his wife was obliged to h ave him and support herself a short time after 
marriage, for registers prove the birth of a son named Apellc, in 1511, and a 
daughter, in 1.512, which daughter was carefully brought up, married Ricdo, the 
painter, and became heir to all her father*s possessions in works of Art There 
is further proof that in 153 1 and 1 54 1 Bazzi's wife was Still living with him. To 
accept Vasari's slanders would be to believe an anomaly, and to confess the man's 
works to be utterly and entirely different from his mind and eharacter, for there? 
is no artist of his day whose paintings have more religious feeling than those of 
Baszi. Though in some cases a strong artistic faculty is joined to an extremely 
low morale, yet even what the art is high, and there is an intellectual grasp of 
the beautiful which results in fine works, coarseness of mind will always make 
itself apparent in sentiment and feeling-. Now in giving a study to Ba^rxi's 
frescoes in Siena, where only he is to be seen at his best, not a sign of a low 
sinful mind is evident The figure oi Christ, from the great fresco of tiie ** Fla- 
gellation,"* painted for the cloisters of San Francesco, is enough of itself to prove 

(I) The ducumenls, which crmiist uf his receipt tor the dm of hit wife, Beatrice <le Galli, and other deeds and 
ligDMum, SUV |;iven in Miliinvni, " Annot. Vasuiri," \x>l. vi., pp. 402, 405. 

V*. Tbe ttagk figure of the Sanour hat becai delaclicit ami jmi en canvas, and is turn in Uic BcUe Aiti at Sieaa. 
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Bazzi the greatest delineator of divine sorrow; while those of the " Ecstasy'* 
and the " Swoon of St. Catharine" in the Church of San Domenioo, in the same 
city, show that he could not only understand but sympathize with the purest and 
most exalted religious sentiment in woman. / 

He can even bo realistic without falling into coarseness or poverty of idea. j 
In his "Nativity" in Sant* Agostino, Siena, there is strong solid life: the "Holy i 
Family " is a group of nobte Eastern figures, not the usual anachronism of 
fifteenth^oentuiy mother and babe ; while the kings are truly Oriental. Again, in 
the altar-piece of Santo Spirito, the grand form of St. Sebastian and the free 
and knightly St. George arc botli noble of their kind. It is too bad that . I 

modern mistaste has placed a L^'^aiuly Madonna in Iront oi this fine fresco. The • 
oratory of San Bernardino, at Siena, is rich in a scries of freM;oes by Bazzi, 
p^nt»l with the assistance of Beccafumi and Pacchiaiotto, representing the 
histoiy of the Virgin, all of a serious motive in design, and rich in colouring. 

The picture of the Roman Lucretia, which he painted for Pope Leo X., is 
so exquisite that it was pronounced worthy of Raphael himself. Of this Vasari 
says: "As fortune takes care of fools and sometimes helps the thoughtless, it 
chanced (^/i vemu faU^ that he made a most beautiful female figure and a face 
that breathed.*' But as all Bazzi's compositions show the same exalted feeling, 
we can scarcely take this as a single chance. In the Convent of Monte Oliveto, 
some miles from Siena, is a noble scries of twenty-six scones from the life of St. 
Henedict. These well display his strong feeling for character and individuality, 
and are very forcible. 

The Uffixt Gallery of Florence contains a very beautifu] St Sebastian (of w^idi 
we give an illustration), more noble, although more severe, than that after Guido 
in the Dulwich Gallery. The expression is fuU of the most touching suffering and | 
the fi q^iire extremely noble. The colouring is colder than is usual in Bazzi's pic- 
tures, but this is, perhaps, intentional, to harmonize with the subdued subject. ' 

Ba22i was employed with Perugino to paint some rooms in the Vatican, but 
his work (excepting only the decorations of the ceiling) was, by the caprice of 
Pope Julius II., effaced to make room for Raphael's frescoes. No one more 
rejfretted the vandalism than Raphael himself, who saved a.s much as he could | 
of his predecessor's works. Bazzi went later in life to Volterra, but most of his 
works were done in Siena, where they still remain. 

So far from his dying in miseiy, and having neither house nor friend in ^ena, 
Bazzi was ennobled by Leo X., had a house in Siena which was part of his wife's 
portion, and he bought another in after-]rears. He, moreover, left his daughter a 
jTfood heritage. He died February 15th, 1549, a.s we j^ather from a letter of that 
date written by Ser Ales-sandro Buoninsegni to Bernardino, his brother, ambas- 
sador at Naples, saying, " Cavaliere Sodoma died this night." 
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Baldanare Penizzi,' of whom we have already spoken as an architect, was - 
perhaps the finest decorative painter of his ag-e. His early frescoes are of quite 
a different style, bein;; imbued with the simple, earnest feeling of the earlier 
masters of the fifteenth rentun,'. There is an airy grace in his female figures, a 
peculiar light brilliancy of colouring which seems to ignore the darlciess of 
shadow. 

The best ^cimensofthis early style are the ceilings of the FamemnaPalacer 
the frescoes of the tribune of Sant' Onofrio. in Rome — an Epiphany, a Flight 

into Eg}'pt, and a Madonna pnthroned with Saints^ — and his famous fresco 
of the " Siin'l announcing the Inrlh of Christ to Augustus," in tho Church of 
Fonlegiusta, at Siena. In the tigure of the Sibyl he has given a fine delinea- 
tion of nobility in female form: the Augustus is not so grand. Feruzn's 
frescoes are marked by lai^e masses of a pure pale green, which is his favourite 
colour for drapery. As <Hie never sees a Fra Angelico without his eth( rral 
blue, so Peru7zi never paints a picture without at least one sea-green robe ; it 
is the peculiar coolness of this tint, and his taste in toning down all his other 
colours to harmonize with it, which give a peculiarly airy charm to his colouring. 

In his later years he lost his first simple manner, and caught the classic 
style in Rome. The frescoes in the chapel of the Villa of Belcato, near Siena, 
mark this falling"-off very signitlcanlly. 'i'he subjects are relirinous, the fech'ng 
secular. The gods and goddesses arc all hero clad in saintly garments. A 
charming wreath of cherubs, in the centre of the roof, only wants to be placed 
elsewhere to become a perfect group of the Loves. In one scene is a 5l 
Joseph, wth either an angd m iringed child Jesiis at his knee a more perfect 
Eros could not be imagined. To see these frescoes after Sodoma's grand 
religious inspirations is like reading Shelley after Milton. Peruzzi's residence in 
Rome quite changed his aims, and his later fame was deservedly acquired by 
his exquisite decorative painting and graceful architecture. 

(I) Son of Ciuvaani <3i Salvedro Peniui, a wearer, from Voltcm; bom at Siena in 14S1, died m 1537. 
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CHAPTER V. 




OECORATIVB AND SUMPTUARY ARTS. 



XTERNAL pictorial decoration of houses is one 

of the distinguishing marks of tlie era of the 
Renaissance. The facade proper came in with 
the palmy days of the Republic. In the earlier 
and more unsettled time little ornament was 
placed on the houses, which tiere externally at 
the mercy of every enemy. The high tower, the 
barred windows, and massive doors, were all in 
harmony, and responded entirely to the needs of 
their inhabitants. But when the government became consolidated, and defence 
was no longer of the first importance, then architects began to adom. Ecclesi- 
astic builduigs had always been more or less decorated, but the Early Italian 
architecture depended wholly on its handmaid. Sculpture, for decoration. The 
Byzantine architects of the North, and the Saracen-Normans of the South, 
brought in colour, but still worked in stone. The Ixjmbard and Italian Gothic 
Styles displayed the sculpturesque effect of a veil of tiny arches covering the 
building. But of the pictorial palatial facade, with its frescoes, s^f aji/i, &c., 
we have no instances till the attention of artists and builders was turned to 
the mural arabesques which were discovered amid the ruins of Rome, and 
Alberti, Brunellesco, and the San Galli reproduced them on the princely palaces 
they built. We, who see the ruins of Rome in the swept and garnished state 
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in which modern preser\'ers keep thom, mi<,'^ht wonder from whence the 
fifteenth-century artists drew all their inspirations ; but it must be remem- 
bered that they saw verj* much, more than exists at present. Poggio Brae 




ciolini,' writing in 1430, tells us that the baths of Caracalla and Diocletian 
had still their pillars and coatings of marble. Raphael, eighty years later, 

(I) Rumaniin Uibis Romae DncHptio, I430, "Open," folio 50. 
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found less of antique art remaining, but he saw the tomb of Cecilia Metella, 
and the columns of some of the temples on the Capitol entire ; yet, even in 
his day, the precious sculptured marbles were carted away to make lime. 




Sgraffito Fa^abe in Flokekce. 



Among the crowd of artists who assisted in the excavations — where San Gallo 
was present at the finding of the " Laocoon " — under Raphael's guidance, 

U Q 



KBNAISSANCE OF AKT IK ITAX.T. 



was a melancholy youtli, Morto da Feltre,' whose disposition preferred the 
gloomy subterranean parts of Rome. He visited not only Rome itself, but 
Hadrian's Villa at Tivoli, and went to Baia and PozzixdL From the beautiful 
mural decorations of some parts of the palace of the Caesars, we can imagine how 
much Morto found to occupy his i)encil in copying the arabesques, graceful 
wall-paintings and ceilings of the ruins. As few of these places were fully exca- 
vated ; they were known as grottoes, and from that arose the application of the 
term " grottesque" to the revival of "sgraffito " and classic scfolls. 

Vasari' says "that this Morto, when he retumed to Florence from Rome, went 
to stay with Andrea Feltrini,' to whom he imparted the newly discovered art** 
Virtually, Andrea Feltrini may be looked upon as die perfector, if, indeed, 
he be not the originator of " sgraffito," which became one of the principal 
methods of external ornament. Sgraftito consists of a ground of stucco or 
lime mixed with black (either ground charcoal or burnt straw), over which is a 
white la)'er of lime made from travertine marble. The design was pricked 




FlouomMX Orvamknt in Stone. 



on paper, and powdered through on to the white layer; then with a pointed iron 
tool the stucco was scratched until the underlying black layer appeared ; the 
white was then taken off some parts so as to bring others in relief on the 
black ground. SgrafEto was used not only for facades, but for friezes round a 
room, or frames for frescoes on the walls. 

The practice was not merely Roman, but was adopted also by the Etruscans* 
Filippo Buonarruoti thinks they painted their vases by a similar process, 
but the Abbatc Giovanni Battista Fasseri (Picturze Etruscorum, vol. i., p. 6$) 
proves that thqr used the brush in the Volacian painted vases. There am, 
however, some patene and mirrors in pure sgraffito. 

(I) Tlu5 .irlist. whom Vjsari CjIU MoHu tla Keltii, an J lo whom lie i;ivc5 ihc lui:ir.ur nf the rr\Hval of sxrajfili, is not 
cxHil)' i'Jti.tilicil. Nay> lie dfcorjlts) ^omc rnomi in the Pala/^o lUll.j Sii;:niri.i for I'ii'T .So<.lcrini^ ihcn GoDfalonicrc, 

Mi|jiii'>i ("Aiuiot. \';isiiri," vol. v., pp. 20II has consulted ihc " St.ir./ijmcn'.i " iif the p.ilacc from to 1512, the 
jean in which Pier Sddirini govmird. luit Imcis no .nitist much cmplnycil in <lci.or.ilion except Fiancesco di Piero di 
Don.iSn <!rir Oriii, to wlmm t-cvcial cntrici. of paj nients for painting different rooms arc recorded. Menrt. Crowe and 
C.tv.ilt M II-.' nt ] pp. ft sfg.) bare on thrirpar! quo'cJ an <dd ItS. Cnnea di FdlZCk" «b4 lNUl*t th^T MCttSJP 
him with a piinlcr of tli.it town named Pieiro l.nrri de\ Hiclull'i. 

(i) " Vile Morto da I-cltii c AnJtca di Cciiimn." 

(3) Called also Andrea di Cosimo, from his master, Cosimo Koasclli ; bod of Ciiovaimi di Lorenzo feltrini ; bonl 
in 1477, died S54t. 
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Feltrini's revival under Cosimo II. was the means of founding- quite a school 
in Florence, and several fine specimens of the work still remain.' Of these, 




DCCOILATION ON A STONE PILASTKX IN SAN W'M.L DECORATION OF THE I.OOCIE OF TUK 

Satiko, IN Milan. Fi/Utnlh-century Work. Vatican, RouK. About K.\i. xixd. 

some of the finest are the Palazzo Montalvi, in Via degli Albizzi ; the court of 



(I) The best masters of sgraffito after ADdreaFcltiioi were Matariccio Kiorcntino, Baldassarc Peruui, Carava(rgio, 
■nd OioTuuii da Udiac. 

Q 0 2 
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the Palazzo Gondi, in Borg6gnissantl, for which Andrea was paid eleven large 
gold florins in 15 10 and 151 1; the Palazzo Guadagni ; Piazza Santo Spirito ; 
and the ancient Casa del Borgo in V'ia della Scala, which was adorned 
with scrolls and medallions over the whole facade, each medallion containing 
spirited battle-scenes, representing the triumphs of David. Unfortunately these 
scenes have nearly disappeared, as have several of Andrea's palatial faijades. 
He worked a great deal in the Palazzo della .Signoria, where many cornices and 
friezes remain by his hand. Sometimes frescoes were used for external decora- 
tions of houses. The most remarkable specimen extant in this style is the 
Palazzo Antella in Piazza Santa Croce, which is covered profusely with frescoes. 




I'LOKllNllNE INTAKSIA IS «0<il> 



It is said that thirteen painters were employed, and that the whole was finished 
in less than a month. Among the thirteen artists were Matteo Rosselli, 
Ferrucci, and Giovanni da San Giovanni. 

It appears that painted fa9ades were used in Florence before they were 
adopted in Rome. There is an old legend of some Roman artists who thought 
to obtain fame by displaying their skill in Florence; but when they entered the Via 
Romana by the Roman Gate, and cast their eyes on the allegoric fresco that 
Giovanni da San Giovanni had lately dashed off,' and in which Florence sits 

(I) It in >atd he painted it in a siinglv night. 
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enthroned before her rivals, Pisa and Siena, the Seasons and the Loves joining 
her court, and the Graces and Flora dancing to Apdlo's lyre, they were strode 

with amazementt saying one to the 



other, "If these Florentines paint 
like this outside their houses, what 
must they do within ! We certainly 
can teach them nothing ; " and, much 
discouraged, they turned away, and 
began a weaiy pilgrimage back to 
Rome. The sculptors had already 
taken up arabesques for architraves 
and portals, but these were rather of 
meridional and Oriental origin, and 
were adopted by Gothic architects. At 
the head of this chapter wc give a 
specimen of a beautiful scroll of acan- 
thus leaf, which will show the exquisite 
grace of this kind of ornamentation 
under Renaissance hands. 

The difference of style between 
Roman and Florentine decorative art 
is very marked. The Roman artist 
drew from late Roman sources — Pom- 
pcian gariatuis and mflitary trophies 
seem the chief source of design ; the 
Florentine, in its inHnite Gothic variety 
of convolutes and foliage and figures, 
is of a much freer and more noble 

r'i /-' ■ r — ,±- ■ L One of the most curious fa9ades 

— ^siglf Florence is that of the Fdazzo 

Altoviti, foimcrly Valori — familiarly 
known as the Palazzo dei \'isacci (or 
ugly faces). It was erected in the 
end of the sixteenth century by Baccio 
Valori, librarian of the Laurentian 
— Library, and friend of Duke Ferdi- 
c.«jj^(2W.|W^.^^^^^^^ «andL Itisan .pitome t!. human- 

istic movement, being decorated with 
numberless Hermes, representing all the great humanists of Florence, from 
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Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. Valori' drew the idea from Cornelius Nepos 
(Vita Alcibiadcs), who tells us that all the streets of Athens were full of portraits 
of famous men in the guise of Hermes or Termini. The idea had, however, been 
displayed on public buildings before Valori's time, for as early as a.d. 1400 each 
gate of the city was surmounted by a statue. Dante was placed at the Porta 
San Gallo, Petrarch at San Niccolo, _ . _ 



Leonardo Bruni at the Giustizia, 



Marsuppini at San Giorgio, &c. 

The architect-sculptors of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
were profuse in decorative art — the 
most exquisite friezes and scroll- 
work came from their hands, not 
only in sgraffito, but in marble, 
stone, and stucco ; sometimes the 
scroll was carved in relief, some- 
times the effect of inlaid work was 
given by the pattern being left in 
the plain marble, and the ground, 
by being punched into countless 
holes, giving a granulated appear- 
ance. Several artists were famous 
for their stucco ornaments — such 
as those which Giovanni da Udine 
made, from Raphael's designs, to 
adorn the Vatican loggie. The 
late Roman influence in this is very 
marked, the style being similar to 
the mural decorations of Pompeii. 
So much did Raphael adopt this 
kind of ornament, that they ob- 
tained a generic name of " Raffael- 
esques," either when applied to 



| i i ii i M ii i ii ii i iiii | inii ili i i '; iii i i iJii i iiii i i i iiniii i i i i i i i iiiM i n^ 




ChuIX-STALL. fn Santa Maria Maggiort, Bergama. 
Catvtd ty«rt by Giovanni I-kakcksco Capo Fkrrato. 
Intarsia by Fka Damianu. Sixteenth Century. 



mural painting or sculpture, or the pattern on majolica plates. 

The wood carvers equally adopted the style of "grotesques" — classic scrolls 
abound in carved chests, in wall panels, in door carvings, friezes for rooms, and 
architraves for windows. The same methods were adopted as in marble sculp- 
ture : there was the carving in relief, the flat scroll on the roughened ground, and 
the inlayingof different coloured woods, which had the effect of mosaic orsgraffito. 

(I) Anoalc dcU i Colombaria, Ann. iv., p. 6|. 
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The greatest masters of intaina, as this was called, were Benedetto and 
Giuliano da MajftRO, who made the beautiful presses in the sacristy of the 

Bai)tist<'n', and the doors of the Sala dell* Udienza, in Palazzo Vecchio ; the 
family Del Tasso ; and several other Florentines. Verona had an artist, Fra 
Giovanni da Verona, who surpassed in grace and elegance of design even the 
Florentines. We give an illustration of some doors carved by him in tiie 

Convent of Mount Oliveto, near Siena, and a beau- 
tiful clioir siall for Santa Maria in Org^ano, Verona, 

The brothers San Gallo were both of them famous 
for their beautiful ceilings, which they made in em- 
bossed stucco, in carved wood, and with wonderful skill 
in cross-beaming. A fine specimen of this latter is the 
roof of the Sala dd Cinque Cento, in the Falaxso 
Vecchio in Florence. 

Another outlet for decorative sculpture was the 
chimney-piece, which was a luxury not known in 
houses till the fourteenth century. In 1368, when 
Francesco, Lord of Carrara, went to Rome, he did 
not find the fire-boxes in the middle of the rooof 
comfortable, and sending for two of his own builders, 
he made a chimney, and brought the fashion into 
Rome. ' They were used in Fadua earlier— about 1320 
—and probably in Venice, where there exists a beauti- 
fully carved chimney-piece in the Doge's palace. 
Jacopo Sansovino designe<l a very fine one, which 
Rovezzano carved for the palace of Bindo Altoviti, 
in Florence. It was adorned with a frieze of small 
figures representing Vulcan and other gods. There 
were two "Amori'* placed above, holding the arms 
of the family, but these were removed by Don Luigi 
di Toledo, who inhabited the house later, and were 

I'lDiH On ieto Cathedral. 

imrsiaifV\Ktwaan.'Hxsnx\ placed on a fountain in his garden behind the 
(«r>»i433K Servite Convent.* 

Glass-painting was another decorative art which was much used by the artists of 
the Renaissance, and which under their hands was changed to a new and graceful 
style. Glass windows had been used for centuries ; for in the time of Pope 
Leo III., about 802, we read, " Fenestras de absida Basilic^c Constantinianaj ex 
vitro diversis coloribus conclusit atque decoravit."^ The beautiful stained win- 

(1) AadmGatluiik«Sl»iadiFi40«i.- 

(s) lCflmi,«SdlaIMi^4iBiBdoAltoiitl,"|i.47. 
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(lows in Chartrcs Cathedral, datinc; from the twelfth century, arc fmo spe-cimcns 
of early work. The story of the Dream of St. Joseph, where the angel touches 
btm as lie sleeps on a carved bedstead with a quaint lamp burning above, is very 
naSvdy told. The "Retuni to Nasaretli" ba good circular design, and not 
entirely Byzantine. All these windows, however, were, strictly speaking, a kind 
of mosaic of y:Iass, being shaped bits, each self-coloured, combined with a frame- 
work of lead. Of the same kind arc the fine windows in the Duomoof F lorence, 
which Ghiberti placed in 1436, with the assistance of a certun Francesco di 
Domenico Uvi da Gambassi, who came irom LQbeck, there being probably no 
manuiactory of coloured gloss in Florence. 

The coloured windows of the Re naissance artists were of quite a different 
kind : they were literally painkd on the glass. The art originated in the Jesuit 
Convent of San Giusto alle Mura, which once stood outside the Porta ^ Pinta, 
the m<niks of whidi had a laboratory, vnth various small furnaces, to make the 
enamel colours necessary.' They used as designs some cartoons of Pcrugino 
and some of Francesco Granacci, and became famous for their artistic painted 
g^Iass. The bestspecimcns slill remaining of their peculiar style are the- beautiful 
windows of the Laurentian Library, for which Giovanni da Udine gave the 
designs, and those in the corridor at the Certosa, near Florence. 

In glancing over the histoid' of Art in household furniture, Ae same broad 
distinctions are noticeable as in other arts — magnificence of material and 
elaborate work, with low art in B) zantine and feudal times, solid utility in the 
early civic epoch, and artistic beauty in the Renaissance. Of the first, the 
elaborate dhairs and coffers of carved and gilded ivoiy, which remain from 
Byzantine sources, and die three silver, and one gold, table of Charlemagne, 
described by Eginhard, are proofs. The monks of Sens made the gold one, 
which was incrusted with precious stones. One of the silver tables repre- 
sented Rome, another Constantinople ; the third was a representation of the 
Universe, as shown in the " Annales de Saint iicrtin.** ' 

The great mfluence of architecture on other arts is especially shown in the 
artistic forms of household furniture. The whole history of the changes of archi- 
tectural style might be traced in a chronologically arranged collection of ancient 
chairs. The Greek seat was originally a miniature adaptation of the pillars and 
pediment; the raised back of the chair and the elongated form of the Icctus were 
later improvements suggested by use. The vezy name abadt given by the 
pompeians to ornamental tables resting on a single support, suggests dieir being 
a mere utilisation of the column and its abacus. The Roman <andelabrttm is 

(I) Two of these nioiil,s .i.-l pi ktu of ui a documeui l.iiL l i-;j4, existing In the Archifio D ] 1 n aiico ;ri I l.>rence. 
"Gonim pictorcm fcncstra'um \ iulI Fopoli S. Kc|Kualae et Bcmaitium olim Fr^iicbd I'Ktorem IcDCElr^rum ViUei 
dicti ropuIi,"ctc.— jV. /.-.r Ai i \.,!:,;nidi Finnrn, vvLnf^ p. 4i« 

(») " Les A»U Soiiijiluait<;»." vi>l. i. 

R R 
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often an enriched column ; while the brackets, carj'atides, and other architectural 
forms enter largely into designs for furniture in the Roman era. The Saracenic- 
Norman style of the South, in the eleventh centurj', was carried out even in the 




Chaik of a Dogb or Vknice. a.o. 1559. /n tht ^uussun of Mr. E. Cheitty. 



forms of scats, as we see by the bishop's chair in the Duomo of Bari, which 
rests on a lion, with a man's head under his claw— the idea is evidently taken 
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from the lion-supported pillars 
of their porches; the bade of 
the chair carries out the dengn 

of the round arch and columns. 

The "Chair of St. Potcr" 
is a good specimen of Byzan- 
tine architectural forms applied 
to furniture, as is the Ushop's 
ivory throne at Ravmna. In 
both the back is an adaptation 
of pillars and arches, while the 
front and sides of the box 
foxmng die seat are covered 
witfaiinelycarved hroryplaques. 
Just as markedly Gothic is the 
" Coronalion Cliair " In West- 
minster Abbey, which is a com- 
bination of pointed arches, 
quatrefdls, gables, and i»nna- 
cles, resting on Ikns. The 
throne of Charlemagne, as 
represented in ancient missals 
and sculptures, has also a 
Strongly marked Gothic s^le. 
These instances are suffidtot 
to show that architecture wjis 
the first inspircr of the useful 
arts. Of course, these funda- 
mental forms were changed as 
they were brought into more 
familiar use, and took more 
varied and convenient shapes. 

The chair, as we use it, is 
quite a late invention, a pro- 
duct of the Renaissance. In 
Carlovingian times, long seats 
were used, as well as single 
ones, which were in the form 
of a Stool, covered with cylin- 
drical cushions. Large arm- 

R R 2 
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chairs, of an architectural form, were adoptcil only as thrones for kings and 
governors; these were decorated with bands or borders of bright colours. In 
bter feudal times a duone-like arm-chair was alao the (wivilege of the kml of 
the castle or house. In the thirteenth centuiy these were covered with 

enamelled leather, and were oi a 
Lombard form, c^enerally resting on 
animals. In the fourteenth century, 
the backs became high and gabled, 
divided into pointed ardies, in Gothic 
form. For ordinaiy use two kinds of 
longf seats were common : those with 
high backs, generally adorned with 
arches, were placed against the wall, 
and reserved for the higher guests ; 
others, in tiie dope of a long form, 
were kept as being more movable 
for the outside of the table and 
general use in the room. It is when 
we come to Renaissance times that 
the greatest profusion of all kinds of 
Art is lavished on househdd ftimi- 
ture, which then takes more varied 
and ample forms. 

In the thirteenth centuiy, houses 
consisted' of four rooms, and their 
furniture was simple. A loggia, a 
sala, and a few l>edrooms, furnished 
with seats, tables, and " cassoni " 
(chests), were enough for the needs 
of a family ; but in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries luxoiy and emula- 
tion called forth all the splen- 
did palaces, and with them artistic 
furniture, gilded friezes, tapestries, 
pictured cassoni, carved **armadi** 
(sideboards), embossed chairs, &c. 
Sculptors, painters, carvers, intarsiatori, metal-workers, and embroiderers, 
were all employed to render household utensils beautiful. The finger of 
Art touched and glorified everything, and each house became a temple 
of beauty. 




Vbiruh Cbaik^ cutkd wood. 
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Let us see what were the ideas of the Florentine citizen, Pier Francesco 
Bo(:gl'herini» as to (urnishiiig a wedding chamber for his son in the rixteenth 
century. Baccio iF^A^inolo carved the coffers, chests, backs of chairs, seats of 
different forms, and the bedstead, which were all of exquisite beauty. No doubt 
the seats were covered with rich tapestries, and the bed with a canopy of 
brocade or embroidery. Then Andrea del Sarto was called in to paint several 
fMCtarea frmn die life of Joseph, to insert in die walls ; Jacopo da Flmtonno 
having abeady painted the sides of two carved chests with similar paintings. 
A very good idea also of the furniture of a " cinque-cento " room is to be 
obtained from the " Inventario della Casa dc' Medici," before spoken of, which 
is to be seen in the room of MSS. of the Magliabecchian Library. Every 
room of the Medici Palace was furnished with cassoni, sometimes as many as 
three or (bur, with "spalliere" (high-backed, long seats, to hold several per- 



sons) and ** pranchetti ** (long seats without backs, all either carved or decorated 
irith intarsia). Only two bedrooms appear to have had wardrobes, and the chairs 
proper were very few. Those which are mentioned arc crencrally distinguished 
as "alia Cardinalesca" (Cardinal's chairs), and are covered with leather. The 
form is that so well known in Raphael's portraits of Pope Leo X. and Cardinal dc' 
Medici, and was a shape in onnmon use at that time. There is a beautiful chair 
of this style which belonged to the Marchese Trivulzo. It is of carved walnut 
wood ; the back is covered with crimson leather, on which is an embossed paint- 
ing in oil colour, with a gilt scroll encircling it. The scat is embossed with 
gold. Another chair of the same epoch has the arms supported by gilded 
qihinxes, the wood-work is mlaid with medallions, and the red leather seat and 
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back are embossed with gold.' The illuatratioii we give shows a veiy usual 
form of high-backed chair, richly carved. Two round tables, which were in the* 

same room, are supported on triple sphinxes. 

A word or two of the c<)lTt;rs and cassoni — the two forms of chest or boxwhich 
preceded the use of wardrobes and drawers. The coffer (cofianetto), or case 
for jewels and money, wda, from the earliest ages, a means of artistic expression, 
and, lite the chair, it was more or less architectural in form. We have the 
Byzantine casket, covered with delicate little twisted pillars, and plaques of 
finely carved ivorj'; it is i^cnerally of the same shape as the tombs of Galla 
Placidiaand l ionorius at Ravenna — arectan L;^ul;ir n>(-(!ptacle with an arched cover. 
Then there is the Gothic casket, adorned witli arched niches, each holding an 
ivory figure of a saint There is the Italian-Gothic coifanetto, whidi is (mia- 




mented with sunts in niches, but the diinding lines and borders are inlaid with a 

coloured mosaic, in the Style of the tombs of the Cosmati and Pisani. These all 
date before the fourteenth century: after that time Art worked mar\'cls in caskets. 
The deities of Mount Olympus were carved in ivory u|)on th« m ; they were 
adorned with delicate classic arabesques in beaten gold and chiselled silver. 
Valerio Vioentino cut wondrous miniature scenes on rock ciystal, and 
Giovanni delle Comiole carved cameos for caskets. Benvenuto Cellini wrought 
marvels of many-hued smci//i, and beautiful chiselled Cupids for their decoration; 
Finiguerra and Pollajuolo covered them with mythologic subjects in niello. 

The same may be said of the cassoni, or wedding chests, which held the 
househoM store of linen, aUcs, tapestries, and brocades. Several artists had a 

(1) nmlnlcd !■ ftamtDli "CMbm AbIImc Modcmc^" vol. mMn p. 345. 
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special reputation for painting cassoni, Piero di Cosimo was one of these : 
every bride of rank liked to have her chest painted with his mythologic minia- 
tures. Cellini's friend Tasso and his family were celebrated for the beauty 
of their carved -wood casse ; the most exquisite sculpture covered their 
work. Sometimes the metal-worker desig^ned a chest, it was then covered 
with either leather or crimson velvet, and he put on clamps and locks of 
beautiful work in silver or bronze.' Benedetto da Majano and his brother 
were also celebrated for their beautiful chests in intarsia. It was such an 
one that Benedetto took to the King of Hungar)', and which was warped 
by the sea. 




CAKTKD-WOOD CoffEX. From Siena. 



There has never been very much change in the shape of the bedstead. All 
modern forms are more or less adaptations from the Greek Ickiton. The canopy, 
or curtained cover, appears to be a Christian addition ; probably the idea was 
taken from the canopy above the sarcophagus, which is first noticeable in the 
tombs of the Pisani. 

We see from the Medici Inventory that it was customary to have two bedsteads 
in state chambers — the large four-post one with a canopy, which was generally 
placed on a raised dais ; and a Ulttucioy or smaller couch, which was of a form so 
solid that its sides were utilised as wardrobes — in fact, it was a cupboard of a long 

(I) There arc marvclloat lists of contcDU of the cassoni in the Me<lid Pilace— tapc»tric», »ilk hufpngt, rich 
embrLiidcre^l c q-trts, coverin(p fui teats, cuHains, quilli of tver}- kind of embroidery and artiilic design. 
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shape, irith a mattress on tiie top of it, and useful either as a couch or second 
bed* The lettuocio in Lorenzo de' Medici's own room contained all his arms — . 
a great number of swonls. dagijers, coats of mail, Src In one room b<3th 
bedsteads and the wardrobes and bureau were of cypress wood, and carved 
with figures in gold rdief; another chamber was furnished with walnut wood, 
the furniture all adorned with friezes in intarsia. Canddabra of foliated metal 
work were on the ?ral]s round the rooms. Of course the inventory is profuse in 
paititings, statues, and worlcs of Art, besides all kinds of pidi^ /Ufrt, cameos, 
majolica, pinte, &c. 

The sideboard is comparatively modern, but it is only a development of the 
Renaissance piece of furniture known as the anMNufw, or mdnua. The creden» 
in early Florentine days took the form of open shelves to hold the plate and silver 
vases which were used on grand occasions by noble families. The armoire, or 
atfttadin, was of ecclesiastic oric^in, and consisted of shelves with a door to close 
over them, so that the sacred vessels might be safely kept. In the hfteenth and 
sixteendi centuries various modifications of these things appear in the houses. 
The laige carved sideboard of the fifteenth century is a combination of armadio 
and credenza; the cabinet was merely an armadio mounted on legs. There 
are several splendid s[tccimcns of cinque-cento cabinets in ihc Pitti Palace, 
among which is the magnificent one ornamented with putre dun by Vincenzio 
de Belli. The form is entirely architectural ; the front seems designed for a 
Renaissance building, the {nllars and pilasters are of lapis lazuli and porphyry, 
the pediments adorned with cameos. Some of these cabinets are decorated 
with reliefs in silver or bronze, inlaid in car\ed wood.' 

Nor was the clfn k maker less artistic than the upholsterer and carpenter. 
One of the most extraordinary works of Art produced in the sixteenth centuiy is 
a clock now in the Museum of Natural History (Galileo rooms) in Flcnence. 
It was made for die Grand Duke Ferdinand de* Medid, about 1578. The 
outer case is of the finest work in gilt metal. It is partly pierced and partly 
nfoiissc. The pierced portions are rich with arabesques, alternated with aslro- 
logic and mythologic figures ; tour silver griffons crawl from the centre towards 
the c<miers at the summit, on the apex of which is a thqr statu^te. The base 
is very richly and finely wwked; but what is to be said of the mechanism 
which moves the different actions on the seven dials of this wonderful clock ? 
The larcfest central one is an a-strolabe, the revolviny^ orbits of which show 
the movetnents of the planets, the moon, and (apparent) course of the sun for 
the entire year. Other dials indicate respectively the lunar year, lunar month, 
the days, hours, minutes and seconds. 

(i) Xliere ire nuny oaukpkk of ibc Muone, ll>c amaJitt, Um frcdenut, untt of uthcr luliaii funiilurc in the South 
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At this era the appointments of the table were also highly artistic. The 
Florentine of the Republic lived a very frugal life in the house, and kept all his 
display for festive or public occasions. It has been said that he was Cato in the 
house, and Lucullus in the city. Yet every householder laid by his wealth in 
the form of jewellery or vessels of silver till his cassoni were full, and he had 
riches enough to dazzle the eyes of his neighbours at his wedding feasts and on 




Embossicd Shulp. By fjva\K*vi Ghisi. a.d. 1503-1575. 
In Ike fuJtJiion 0/ Barm Atphonst Je RetktchilJ, in I'ienna. 



festal days. For ordinan,' use brass or pewter sufficed; yet even to these a touch 
of art was given by a little medallion of silver let in, and inlaid with the armorial 
bearings of the family in niello or smalto.' In the time of the Culmination, how- 
ever, this traditional frugality was cast aside ; the humanistic Florentine so 
loved Beauty and Art that he wished it alwaj's before him. He superseded his 
locked chests with carved sideboards, and displayed the family treasures of 

(I) Ro&u. •• L'Qwervatore," Sic, toI. it,, p. 78. 
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chasod silvor and painted porcelain on its shelves, bringing- out their beauties 
by crimson velvet cloths spread beneath. I ic sometimes made daily use of his 
beautiful things. Here is Vesposiano's account of Niccol6 Ntcoli, the biblio- 
phile : — '* When he was at table his wine was served in beautifiil antique vases, 
and the table was full of porcelain dishes or other lovely things. He drank 
either from a cup of ciystal or other rare stone (o d'altra pietra fina). To see 

him at table, antique as he 
was, was an ideal of refine- 
ment (era una gentilezza)."* 
The great use of plate at taUe 
is tn he seen in the inventory 
of silver basins and vases of 
the Signoria, it being the cus- 
tom for the Gonfaloniere and 
Signoria to dine together eveiy 
day at the Pala220 Vecchio.* 

The Medici Inventor}- is also 
rich both in silver plate and 
majolica ; the greatest art was 
lavi^ed on the iaemOf which, 
according to the classic &shion, 
was handed to the guests in 
which to wash their hands. One 
armadio in Lorenzo do' Medici's 
house contained six of these 
basins and nine silver ewers. 
They were decorated ynik 
classic or poetic subjects in 
niello, smalto, or repouss^. 
One or two exquisite speci- 
mens, supposed to be by Cellini, are in the "Argenteria'* of the Pitti 
Palace. TTie greatest fancy was displayed in the handles of knives, which 
were of gold or silver enriched with stones or crystal ; sometimes they were 
car\'cd in ivory or ebony, or bore chivalresque devices on them in enamel. 

Not only did Art enter into the utensils of the table, but into the very dishes 
served. As early as 1378, when Charles V. of France gave a feast in honour 
of his uncle, the Emperor Chaiies IV., an en/remts waa served representing the 
Conquest of Jerusalem by Godfrey de Bouillon ; and Froissart speaks of a dish 

( t ) Vcspiujno de Btsticd, " K<// Jegli UmmiMam," ViU Nkeolfr Nieoli, f. 
(2) RoMi. VOmmMn," mL «!., p. 13. 
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showing the Siege of Troy, which was served at the marriage of Charles VL, 
in 1389. 

The artistic cookery of the Trowel and Cauldron Qubs, in Andrea del Sarto's 
time, very much resemUed these earlier examples, only the dishes took more an 

architectural than a historic form. Andrea himself invented a combination 
of eatables in the shape of the Florentine Baptistery; other painters gave 
pictorial representations in comestible form. 

We cannot quit this part of our subject, without alluding to the ceramic art, 
which was rendered eminently pictorial under the hands of Italian artists. 
The art of glazing earthenware was not 
new, as it was known to the ancient 
Phoenicians and Babylonians, and used by 
the Byzantines and Lombards, and was 
brought to a high state oi perfection In 
Oriental countries, Persia, China, &c., long 
before it became artistic on Italian soil. 
The re.il majolica, which was imported into 
Italy in tin- tV)urit enth century, is of liispano- 
Morcsquc origin. The Moors, who founded 
Granada in 1235, had potteries there and 
in the Balearic Islands. Tlie tiles of the 
Alhambra date from about 1300. It is not 
certain whether the art was brought into 
Italy by immigrants from Majorca, or 
whether the Italian artists learned it in 
Spain, where many of them were employed 
in the fifteenth century. Probably the former 
hypothesis is correct, as the name majolica 
was given to all kinds of glazed earthen- ' jiro.n/k uk.n ; ixom pai-ca. 
ware ; and it appears from Dante, who 

spaikB of ** Tra I'isola di Cipri e Uaiolica," to have been the ancient name of 
Majorca. 

There is a difTcrcnce between majolica and porcelain ; the latter being 
composed of a fine, hard, siliceous clay ; while majolica is moulded in common 
day, enamelled with a stanniferous glaze. Sometimes there is a slight admixture 
of copper in the glaze, which gives a peculiar shiny, opalesque reflection to 
the surfece, which is greatly appreciated by collectors; it is called naen, rever- 
iefa/o, rijlesso, &c. 

Whatever the origin of Italian majolica, it is certain that Luca della 
Robbia was the first to adapt it to artistic uses. He not only glared his sculps 

s s 2 
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tures in terra-cotta, but he also painted scenes in the flat, as the round 
plaques on Or San Michele and some of his tombs in Florence show, as well as 
the collection of circular paintings representing the months, in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. We may, therefore, look upon him as the father of Renais- 
sance majolica in Tuscany. 




The NATIVITy. Bat-nlit/by LUCA DELLA RoBDIA. In Flortrut. 

It has been thought that plates were glazed at CafTaggiolo before Luca's 
time, but this has not been proved ; there are no specimens known or dated till 
long after Luca's fame had risen. It is certain that, during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, artistic potteries were established all over Italy, each attaining 
perfection in its own especial branch. 
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The great Art patrons had each his tributary' manufactor)'. The Medici 
patronised the furnaces of the Ridolfi at CafTaggiolo ; the Dukes of Montefeltro 
those of the Fontana at Castel Durante, Urbino and Gubbio. The Lords 
Malatesta had their manufactory under the Lanfranchi at Pesaro ; while Alfonso 
of Ferrara brought artists from Faenza and Urbino, and established the works 
of Ferrara and Modena. 

The Caffaggiolo vases have a rich and even glaze of a pure white colour. 

The ground-work is often laid on roughly in a dark cobalt blue ; the chief colours 

are green, purple, blue, bright yellow, and opaque orange. The best makers 

were the Ridolfi, and the finest specimens — which may be seen in the Medici 

Collection in the National Museum, Florence — date 1507-9. Giacomo and 

Loys Ridolfi emigrated from Caffaggiolo to France, in 1590, and established a 

factor)' in Bretagne. A fine Caffaggiolo 

plate is in the British Museum; the centre 

is painted with a group of saints, from 

a painting by Benedetto Montagna. The 

South Kensington Museum has a splendid 

pitcher, with the Papal and Medici arms 

on it, and the mysterious motto, "Glovis," 

which is often used on ware from this 

factory. A plate in the same museum 

has a representation of a procession of 

Leo X. on it ; and another a copy of 

Donatello's statue of St. George — a 

magnificent two-handled vase, with sea 

, , , ,, , . , I'LAQCE or Gubbio Wakk. >(ak.stru Gioeoio. 

nymphs for handles, and a raised com- /„,,„w<v.r» <7«,y.- intk,Uuvr<. 

position of scrolls, grotesques, and myths. 

All these are direct proofs of the influence of Florentine Art and Medici 
patronage. 

Of the Urbinese schools, that of Gubbio, under Maestro Giorgio, takes 
the priority both in regard to chronology and excellence of art. Giorgio 
Andreoli, assisted by his brother, settled in Gubbio, from Pavia, in 1498. The 
beauty of his plates and vases soon attracted the notice of the Duke of Monte- 
feltro, who, to keep Maestro Giorgio in his domains, enrolled him as a citizen, 
and made him Castellano of Gubbio. lie not only painted, but modelled his 
terra-cotta on the style of Luca della Robbia. The " Madonna del Rosario," a 
large relief for an altar-piece at PVankfort, is one of his finest works of this kind. 
There is a St. Sebastian, dated 1501, in the South Kensington Museum. A 
statue of St. Anthony by him, in glazed terra-cotta, is in the Cathedral at 
Gubbio. Maestro Giorgio' s signed works are very precious ; his signature was 
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usually "Maestro Giorgio da Ugubio." They are remarkable for a rich kind 
of ruby lustre. 

Castel Durante, the parent of the Urbino ceramic works, had potteries from 
a very early date; it is near the banks of the Metauro, where a veiy fine bed 
of potters* day exists. Glazed ware, decorated by a tough kind of sgraffito, was 

made there from early in the fourteenth century ; but artistic majolica does not 
seem to have been produccil till about 1525. Several names of makers are con- 
nected with Castel Durante. A beautiful bowl, in the collection of Mrs. H. T. 




MajuUCA Putk. J'esatv Hf'iirt, SixUtnth Century. 



Hope, is signed Giovanni Maria, Vasajo. It is covered with grotesque trophies, 
amori, satyrs, &c., on aground of dark Uue, and has the shield and arms of 
Pope Julius II. on it. 

A jar, in the British Museum, sij^ned 15 19. /// Castel Dura, bears the 
words, " Ne la botega U' Sebasliano d'Martbria." The sides are decorated 
with dragons inteilaced, and arabesques cover the base. The Petlipari were 
another fiunily whose name is connected with Castel Durante majolica. Its 
distinguishing marks are a pale buff-coloured clay, fine £^aze; plates are 
generally edged with yellow or white ; grotesques ate drawn in dive on a blue 
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ground ; and flesh tints have also an olive tint ; blue and yellow predominate in 
draperies. 

Guido, the son of Nicoda Pdlipario, of Castel Durante, settled in Urbino 

before 1520. By some means the family name here became changed to Fontana, 
and a long line of makers, chief of whom was Orazio Fontana (a good artist, 
who died 157 1), carried on the manufactor)' till the seventeenth century. 

Another famous maker at Urbino was Francesco Xanto, a native of Rovigo, 
who flourished about 1539 ; most of his painted worics are signed with various 




different spellings of his name. The finest known collection of Urbino vases is 
that of the Spezieria at Loretto, of which the specimens are nearly all from the 
hands of the Fontana fomily. There were originally three hundred and eigh^, 
and they were presented to the pharmacy of the Santa Casa by Francesco 
Maria, Duke of Urbino. They are painted with designs from Michelangelo, 
Raphael and Giulio Romano, and have as subjects Scripture and classic 
history, and grotesque designs. There is not that beautiful variety of form and 
moulding which would be found in domestic vases of the same era, most of them 
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having the form, for which they were intended, of pharmacy jars. However, the 
decorations were so much appreciated, that one of the MecUd Dukes of Fkmnce 
would have exchanged them for silver vases of nmilar w«ght; and Louis XIV. 
offered five gold statues in lieu of the vases representing St. Paul and the four 
Evangelists. The Raffaelesquc is only a variety of Urbino ware decorated with 
graceful classic scrolls and arabesques. 

Pesaro claims priority of cither Gubbio or Castel Durante. Passeri, in 
his treatise on the ceramics of Pesaro, says the art was inherited from the 
Romans ; and further, that the works of that town supfdied the /iseMr— coloured 
ctmcave discs of glazed earthenware — which were buUt in as decorations to the 




Majolica Platk. 
AmwHte*. tmAtSomtkXtiulHgtmMunm. 

facades of the Lombard and Romanesque churches of Pkvta, Monsa, and Milan, 

in twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The &mous Pesaro majolica, which we 

pnze, was, however, a development of the more ancient manufacture under the 
influence of Renaissance art, which took place under the Sforza and Malatesta, 
successive lords of the city. Several plates, with portraits or mythologic heads 
in the centre of geometric borders, were executed for the Sforza &mily between 
1502 and 1541; they have a beautiful mother-of-peari lustre on them. 

Pope Sixtus 1\'. (Delia Rovere) received a present of some vases from 
Costanzo Sforza, in 1474; and later, Roberto Malatesta sent some plates to 
Lorenzo dc' Medici, who, in thanking him for them, said he valued them more 
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than silver. These were probably made after the great artistic imiwovement 
had been introdnced fay Delia Roblna, fiar befcne tibat time tihe Pesaio ware had 
been much more tough. Under die Montrfeltxo family, the Peaaro works still 

rose. Giacomo and Gtrolamo Lanfranco, and Bernardino Gagliardn, were the 
chief ceramic artists of the sixteenth century. The manufacture declined on the 
extinction of the ducal court, but a revival has been made since 1763. 

Faena has a special standing of its own, and its factories must have been 




Fum CMAwMwK MutAAtSfio. Jk tit* Ga m M Mu m m . 



established early, as the pavement of the Chapel of St. Sebastian, in San 
Petronio at Bologna— inscribed JWnuAtidna de /ova (sic), nSy^was made 
there. Casa Firota was the principal and earliest fobric ; the plates from it are 
generally marked with a circle filled fay a cross and crescent. Baldassare Manara 
was one of the best artists; his works date about 1534. Ii was this place that 
gave the generic name of Faience to all kinds of artistic ceramics; but as a 
place with a similar name exists in the midst of the clay district, under the 

XX 
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Estrelie Mountains, and has always been renowned for its potteries, some have 
thought it is possiUe that the Franch word had a native origin. The Faeiua 
ware is remaricable for a profuse use of primary colours. Some apeomeoB of 
the cinque-cento -era have very fine paintin g; . 

Forli, probably a branch from Facnza, boasted of its Maestro Jcronirao, or 
Gerolamo, in 1 590-1 660. He made a beautiful service for Mathias Corvin, 
King of Hungary. Alfonso of Ferrara employed artists from Faensa and Urbino, 
and very beautiful ceramic art was produced by diem. Some fine specimens 
are in the Museum at Modena. Modena, Bologna, Siena» Venice, and almost 




Phauucv fioTTLSS. JUaj'tiua H/'art. 



every independent city, had its potteries. In Venice the manufactory was late, 
but some very beautiful pieces are to be seen in the Coner Museum, Venice, and 
in that of South Kensington. 

Siena had a factory in 1 509, imder a Maestro Benedetto. The style is similar 
to that of Caffaggiolo ; so it was most likely a branch from the Tuscan woik. 
Some fine pictured plates, with arabesqued bordersi are in the British Museum. 
Ferdinando Maria Campani revived the ware late in the seventeenth century, 
by painting plates from the desi^^ns of the Carracci. 

Italian poralain will not enter into the present description, as it is of a 
later epoch ; the two most famous factories were established in the eighteenth 
century. That of the Marchese Ginori, at La Doccia, was begun in 1735 ; and 
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the sculpturesque st)'le, produced at Capo di Monte, near Naples, first intro- 
duced about 1736. 

This nineteenth century has seen the revival of artistic majolica in nearly all 
the Italian cities, and once again Pesarois famous for its painted vases; Urbino 
for its Raphaelesques ; Faenza for its parti-coloured ware ; while the house of 
Cantagalli, in Florence, has worthily revived the Caffaggiolo ware which Lorenzo 
de' Medici much admired. 




SWEEDIEAT PlATB. Caffaggiolo Wan. 
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VeKKTIAW Lace : Kaiseo Point. From the collar of a VcntliaK nobleman, avni only on Stale occasiani. 

In the Muste dt Cluny, Parit. 



CHAPTER VI. 
NEEDLEWORK AND TAPESTRY. 

R. RUSKIN' says, "I have told you that no art 
could be recovered among us without perfect- 
ness in dress, nor without the elementary graphic 
art of women in divers colours of needlework. 
There has been no nation of any Art energy but 
has strenuously occupied and interested itself in 
this household picturing, from the web of Penelope 
to the tapestry of Queen Matilda, and the meshes 
of Arras and Gobelins." 
Certainly, the Italian revival was not behind- hand in artistic needlework and 
tapestr>', for which several of her highest artists contributed cartoons and 
designs. Women's fingers with the needle have been interpreters of Art, 
as well as those of man with chisel and brush ; and to trace the development of 

(I) Aralra PcntcUii. ILerture iiL, p. lOO. 
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embroidery from the earliest ages, is only to follow again the same road we 
have often passed over in tracing the rise and progress of other arts. 

Like most artSi tapestiy has an Oriental origin: the first French manu* 
factures were known by the name of " Saracinots ; " and it is said the 

knowledsje of woven tapestries was brought over to Europe at the time 
of the Crusades. The origin of artistic needlework, however, goes back to 
primitive times. The Babylonians used tapestry or embroidery to represent 
historic and religious facts; and the perfection of the Hebrews is testified 
by the accounts in the Bible of embroideiy, especially of the curtains of the 
Tabernacle. " Moreover thou shalt make the tabernacle with ten curtains 
of fine twined linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet: with chcrubims of 
cunning work shalt thou make them " — (Exodus xxvi. i) ; again, " Them hath 
he filled with wisdom of heart, to work all manner of work, of the engraver, and 
of tiie cunning workman, and of the embroiderer, in Uue, and in putple, in 
scaitet, and in fine linen, and of the weaver, even of them that do any work, and 
of those that devise cunning work" — (Exodus xxxv. 35). The Etruscan and 
Roman Generals and Consuls had their triumphal embroidered mantles called 
'* Toga Picta; " and Homer himself, in picturing the store of rich tapestries and 
robes embroidered by Sidonian slaves which Hecuba kept in her house,' 
testifies to the artistic use of the needle and loom among the eariy Greeks, 
who attributed their knowledge of it to Minerva. 

Cicero, speakinj* of the peculations of Verrcs in Sicily, says, " There was no 
jewel or pearl, nothing made of gold or ivory, no statue of marble, or brass, or 
ivoty, no picture eitiier painted or embrtudered (* Neque ullam picturam, neque 
in tabula, neque textile fiiisse*) that he did not seek out . . . and take away." * 
Here embroiden,- evidently ranks as a work of Art. In the nme oration 
(par. xif) he speaks of the celebrated Attalic tapestrv, which Verres professed to 
have bought from Hcius for 6,500 sesterces. This Attalic tapestr)'- was woven 
with gold threads, and is said to have been the invention of Attalus, King 
of Pergamus. 

The Lombards were not ignorant ci the practice of artisdc embroidery. 

The mosaics of the Church of Sant' Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna show us 
that the curtains which draped the doors of Theodoric's palace were embroidered 
in gold ; and the Lombard Empress Cunegonda, who became a nun, was 
hersdf a skilful embrnderess ("operabatnr manibus suis"). '* NulK enim in 
disdnguendis aurogemmisque yestibus plurimnm ant in stoli aut in cingulis 
aestimabatur inferior.*' * In the hands of the Byzantines, embroidery passed 
dirough tiie same changes as Art ; richness being preferred to beauty, and 

. (>} Homer, Iliad vi., p. 338. 

(2) Cicero. Or. v. against Vcn«% pna|iapli 1. 

(3) J)>iiaMN(AidiUdiap«fRaimn). "Ufedf Cmgonda." 
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convention supeiseding invention. The early chroniclers, as Anastasto in his 
** Vite dei Fbntefice,'* speak of some stuffs called auntexh'le (woven with gold), 
and others avm/sv/; and crisoclaio (brocade with patterns of gold and colours) ; 
some arc called acit pictae (ago, or nee<lle-pictured) — those must be true needle 
embroiden,'. Pope Honorius I. (a.d. 625) had a magnihcent pumeta,* repre- 
senting the " Liberation of St. Peter " on one side, and the "Assumption of 
the Virgin *' on tiie other; and even earlier than that we hear of a Christian 
senator of Rome, spoken of by St John Chrysostom (fourth century), whose 
toga was embroidered with six hundred figures. Adrian I. (a.1>. 772) had a 
"vestem <le crisoclabo halientum historiam NativitatTs." 

Needle tapestry was worked in France in the earliest epochs; for King 
Dagobert had the Church of St Denis hung^ witii tapestries embroidered with 
gold and pearls. Frobably when the streets were adorned *' velis depictis'* at the 
baptism of Clovis, they were hung with ^milar embroideries. Tapestries were 
used in AuxorrcK in a.b. 840. Thr- trcasiin,' of Troyos Catlir dral stiil contains 
tho scarselia, or purse of Thibaud Ic Chausonnicr, which i.s embroidered in silk 
and gold: an angel of love hovers over a lady sleeping in a wood; behind 
are two women wiA a saw severing a heart placed in a coffer; an arm in a cloud 
seems to break the saw. It is a quaint and curious allegory of love and riches. 
All round the purse is a border of gold, embossed with raised buttons.^ 

The Countess MaliUla ot Tuscany felcvcnth ccntur)') gave a famous 
piece of r.'. cd.lc lapi strv to Grcgor)^ VII. for the patrimony of St. Peter. Nor 
was England behind-hand. Ingulphus, the Anglo-Saxon chronicler, mentions 
some hangings embroidered with golden birds, and a curtain representing ^ 
»ege of Troy in rich needleworic ; ^diile Beowulf sings of-^ 

. . . *' The gnat iriBe.dbM)l)er— 

There shone variegated with gold 
The web on the walls." 

Ml these were needle tapestry, the same kind probably of which Homer q>eaks 
when he says — 

"Wliile Aigive Helea 'mi«l her maulens placed, 
Tbe skilfid btbour of their hands oi'erloolced,''' 

This kind of work seems to be a natural product of feudal times. 1 he large 
number of dependants and vassals gathered under the protection of the lord 
and lady of the castle, and the small amount of domestic service required by 
the simple mode of life, rendered it necessary for the lady to find some suitable 

(0 The large Tcstincnt which coven both back and trcmt ol the offidatinj; priest. 

(2) I.cr, Arlt St>niptaajit^i«i.L,p.IO0i. 

(3) Had, vi. p. 378-9. 
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occupation for the feminine inliabitants of the house ; while the lord and his 
followers were employed in sports or deeds of arms. There were manufacturers 
in die great convents as well as private embroiderers; for in a.s. 985 there vas 
a large factory of needle tapestry in the Convent of St Florent, at Saumur, and 

one at Poictiers, in 1025. The Byzantine and Italian convents also produced 
very heautlful work in tapestries and vestments embroidered pictorially in gold 
and coloured silks. 

The change from this needlework to woven tapestry was, as we have said, 
brought from the East at the time of the Crusades, and the legend of their Sara- 
cenic or i- in remsuns in the name "Sarazinois," which was g^iven by the French 

to the earlier specimens Of such general use did it become that by tlie time of 
Charles V. (a.d. 1379) all French literature was illustrated in wool, so that the 
chivalresque romances and the deeds of the Paladins could be read on the walls. 

The use of stamped leather, which was much adopted by the Venetians 
and people of Cordova, was also an Oriental practice introduced by Cru-.aJers.' 
At first these hangings were embroidered and stamped in square pieces, am i lh< n 
sewn together. There is still an ancient house in Antwerp in whit h t'.e walls 
are decorated in this style. As late as the sixteenth century we lind Paoio Vero- 
nese painting subjects on gilded leather for the walls of the Fondaco dei Tedeschi; 
and until the fire of 1861 there existed at Blenheim a set of nine paintings in oil 
on gilded Ir atl.i r, done from engravings by Caraglio, after designs by Piei i:*o 
del Vaga and II Rosso. They were, for some time, wrongly ascribed to Titian. 
The subjects are the Loves of the Gods, "Jupiter and lo," *' Bacchus and 
Ariadne," Mars and Venus," &c. 

It win be weU to give a clear idea of the diiference between woven and 
needle tapestry. In the latt : r the design is worked on a kind of canvas. In the 
former the painted pattern is placed beneath the warp threads of a kind of loom, 
which lie horizontally, and with different shuttles; the weaver lift in u]i the 
alternate warp threads with the treadle, covers so much of the fabric as the 
pattern indicates with each colour, pushing up the cross threads with a comb 
called aigitille d fmur, Tl^e joins, which occur perpendicukiiy between the 
colours, are drawn together afterwards by persons called " fine drawers/' or 
rentrayairs. 

This horiicontal loom is called weaving with the basse iissc. There is another 
process called the Jmuic lissc, in which the frame of threads is placed upright with 
the pattern behind it, and the weaver stands upright at his work. The advan- 
tage of this is that the worker can pass to the back and see the progress he 
HK'kes, aiid rectify any mistakes ; for in both ways the pattern is worked on the 
reverse side. 

( I) U. Achill* JubinaL •■ RCchcrdiet siv X'wfft d I'oriciiw <1m Xapincdet." 
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The Flemish factories, which were the most famous in the world, date from 
the twelfth century to the fifteeenth. Guicciardini ascribes the invention to 
Flanders ; but this is not proved, because it is known that the Orientals wove 
figured hangings some centuries before. The famous manufactoiy at Arras gave 
a generic name to Eurc^iean tiq)Mtries ; th^ are still called amtsxe in Italy. The 
anas was woven in wool, witli sometimes a mixture of hemp or cotton. If there 
is 5;i]k or gold work in a tnpcstr)% it may be known as Itadian work from either 
Venice or Florence, or as I-"rcnch. 

In A.u. 13S5 Philippe le Hardi bought at Arras a haute-lisse tapestry worked 
in gold, 36 ells long. It represented^ hutoiy of Value and Vice ; its price was 
700 fiwics ; and in 1419 Jean sans Peur gave 4,000 francs to die same fectory for 
a piece 210 ells square, representing all the kings, archbishops and bishops of 
the " Union of the I loly Church." Anotlicr celebrated French tapestry was the 
tent of Mariiclial Saint Andre, in the sixteenth centur}-, which represented the 
battle of Pharsalia. Several hne pieces of arras were sold with his other 
possessions, amongdiem a haute-lisse tapestry in gold and silk, an " Annunciation ; " 
another representing the *' Siege of Rhodes;" and a "ciel de toile d'or" 
embroidered with the image of St John the Baptist 

From the Flanders factories both the French and Italian factories sprung;. 
About 1526 Francis I., of France, induced some Flemish workmen to go to 
Paris, and he established them at Fontainebleau ; l>ut he sent to Italy for artists 
to des^ for them, Primaticcio was one of the chief of these. The tapestries 
were woven all in one piece, threads of silk and gold being introduced to enrich 
the woollen fabric. The manufactory' was not established permanently, and 
declined after the death of Francis. In 1594 Henri IV., being much pleased 
with the tapestries of Du Bourg at St Meru, re-established the Paris works, and 
again brought over Ital«m artists to draw designs, in 1597. For the famous 
Gobelins we are indebted to Louts XIV. and his mmister Colbert, who set up a 
manufactory, with Lebrun as artistic designer, in the buildii^ previously occupied 
by jean Gobelin. After Colbert, Monsieur de Louvois became director, and he 
brought French tapestry to its culminating point. 

The introduction of the art into England was almost earlier than in France. 
Shekbn lent his house, in Henry VIII.'s time, to a weaver called Robert Hicks, 
but the feeling for htg^ art was evidently wanting. The looms of Hicks pro- 
duced such matter-of-fact things as maps of Oxfordshire and Worcestershire. 

James I. revived tlic manufacture at Mortlake, in 1619, with an artist from 
Mecklenburg called Franz Klein. Charles I., at the suggestion of Rubens, 
bought the cartootis of Raphael, which were reproduced in England, after 
having been originally worked in Flanders, and Charles IL employed Verrio to 
des^ for h» tapestries. 
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Mr. Beavington Atkinson * speaks of some Danish tapestry of the sixteendi 
oentuiy, whidi decorates diree geaad halls in Copenhagen ; die subjects relate 

to Danish history. So it appears diat the art of Flanders had spread widely and 
quickly. The Venetian arras must have been very fine to have attracted the 
cupidity of Caesar Borgia's followers, who were accused — on leaving Venice for 
Padua after his ceremonttl vnit m September, 1499 — of stealing the arras and 
gold-worked curtains from their official readence. Caesar Borgia himself was 
called upon to restore a richly embroidered altar^oth bdooging to the Churdi 
of Murana* 




I lIK AxNt NCi \TI0N. Ita!um Taptstiy. In Iht Spitifr CJlfctiam. 



The Florentine manufactory was opened in 1545, when Cosimo I. imported 
a Fleming, called Jan Rosts, with a company of workmen under him, and the 
"fabbriea** was set up which has now left nodiing but its name to one of the 
Florentine streets.* Puntormo, Francesco Satviati, and Allori were his artists. 

Some of Salviati's cartoons exist still in the villa of Count del Benino. at 
Colonnata. Cosimo II. employed a French company under Piaccr Fever, but in 
1740 the remains of the colony emigrated to Naples, where Charles IV., after- 

(l) " Art Tour in Northern Capiub," p. ai. (1) " Malipxrro," p. jOj. 
W >na degS AiMticri (km pwt of Vto Snt' ApdOiiiii). 
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wards King of Spain, engag^ them. The works of the Florentuie Aruaeri 
are to be seen in the beautiful tapestries of the Pitti Palace, the Uffixi GaUery, 
lihe Bargello, and several private palaces. A large collection of fine specimens 

whicli, til] the end of the eighteenth centurj', had Ixjcn used to decorate the 
Viazzn dcUa Sigauria on Sl John's Day, were exliibited in the Donatelio 
" Esposizione dell' Arte Antica," Florence, 1 880-81. One piece represented 
the ks^fue between the Florentines and people of Fiesole ; a second ivas a 
replica of one of Andrea del Sarto's frtscucs in the cloister of the Scalza, the 
"Angel appearing to Zacharias. " The anisi .\.;<)stiinj Milissi tirow the cartoon, 
which he enhri^ei! from the fresco and [mt int' » colour. I ie also treated three more 
of Andrea s frescoes in the same way. A tine tapc.sir>', for winch Bronzino made 
the cartoon, is dated 1557, and represents the goddess Cybele surrounded by pro- 
ducts of the earth. Another, dated 1585. for which Alessandro Allori gave the 
cartoon, represents tlie fable of Phaeton, which is beautifully rendered in arras. 
This subject has been repeated four times by different artisf;. One was from a 
cartoon drawn by Vincenzo Meucci, in 1735, and was the very last tapestty 
woven m the Medicean Aranerta. The last but one was the *'Rape of 
Proserpine " the cartoon for whidi was by Giuseppe GrisonL 

The charming series of tapestries lately removed from die Uffizi Gallery, in 
which the seasons are represented by a number of children occtipled In ilie different 
processes of agriculture, was woven at the Gobelins. The Donatelio Exhibi- 
tion had also a fine series of scriptural subjects from the Brussels manufactory, 
dated early in the sixteenth century. They are first mentioned in a Medicean 
inventory, in 1553, as being purchased from "Giovanni Vandovaldo" (Van 
der Vekle ?). The cartoons have been attributed to Raphael, but their style does 
not warrant the assumption, the figure of Adam bein.; short and stumpy.and that 
of Eve out of proportion ; the mouths of all, especially of the Almighty, who 
appears in each piece, are weak, with full fleshy lips. 

The splendid cartoons of Raphael, which were woven in Flanders for Pope 
Leo X., are too well known to need description here. The tajjestries were taken 
to France at the sieg^e of Rome, but restored to Pope Julius III. 

Although superseded for use as wall-decoration, the more feminine art of the 
needle never went out of fashion. The beautifully embroidered eodesiastic robes, 
banners, &c., of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and skteendi centuries^ which are to be 
seen on the .she!\ es of Italian sacristies, show the artistic exceQencc to whidi 
embroiiiery -was broui^ht. There were several kinds v( embroidery, of which one 
called ptiuto UHghero is worked in shaded silk on fine linen ; and is similar to 
the crewel stitch of the present day, but worked w ith great exactness. Ricamo a 
r^Hevo is a kind of embroidery in relief the subject being raised by a. stuffing 
beneath the work. The Donatelio Exhibition had a very curious altar-front of 
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the seventeenth ccntrirA' in this style. The subject was the " Life of St John the 
Baptist, " and it pathetically declared the fall of Art The treatmeat was entirely 
Mcular. Herod's palace was like a Rosherville arbow: a fantastie finrntain 
and "putd^ were before it; St John, tn the desert, is preaching to a crowd of 
fantastic fashionables of the day. 

Some very fine specimens of ptaifo uugJtero were the projiert^' of the 
Countess Franchctli : two boauliful amljcsciuc friezes to adorn a room, ami one 
an ideal subject of an Orphciis, grotesquely treated, it was bordered by a scroll, 
interspersed widi griffins and " Loves." The Princess Barberini exhibited a more 
refined artistic piece of the same work ; in the centre was an oval picture of the 
Annunciation, with a beautiful Raphaelcsque border. The Barberini Palace at 
Rome is rich in fine needlework : there is the linen cornice embroidered in gold, 
which adorned the room of Pope Urban V III. (1623); a pair of curtains, and a 
valance and fiiese, all embroulered in silks, with flowers and little anwi. 
On one part is a felcon chase of Loves, very charming. A velvet screen with 
a ridi design in beautiful fifteenth-century work, and a table-cloth in raised 
silver embroidery on yellow stuff, are the [)ro[>ert)- of the Marchesa Corsini 
Rinuccini, of Florence. The private royal aparlnicats of the Pitti Palace liave 
two or three fine sixteenth-century table-cloths embroidered in silver on velvet 

The greater part of the artistic embroidery of this epoch was the work of nuns 
in the rian>- convents, and it naturally took, for the most part, an ecclesiastle 
stamp. Tliere is not a church in Italy that has not its collection of vestments, 
some worked with scriptural subjects in fine s\\k, others with nature-tinted flowers, 
and some witli rich silver and gold work in relief. The priests did not, however, 
monopolise the deft fingers of the Italian women» who were equally artistic in 
the adornment of dieir own dresses, which were at this time remarkably ridtly 
embroidered with silks, gold, and pearls; for by the sixteenth centUfy the 
sumptuary laws of the fourteenth century were no lonc^er in force. 

The history of dress is very much connected with that of embroidery. The 
two great eras of excellence m tapestry mark the two pohits when magnfiiGence 
in dress became most extravagant 

In feudal times richness of apiwcl was emphatically aristocratic The oM 
missals show ns kings and queens, knights and ladies, clad in the most gorgeous 
stuffs and rich embroideries. The very names of the materials used savour 
of magnificence : there was the aurotexltle, woven with gold ; crisoclave, brocaded 
with colours ; aurocldvi, brocaded with gold. We read of am'ti, dimiie, irimith 
stuffs with respectively one, two, or three "lied" (woofs); the esamtief or 
sciamite^ with six "licci" — ^this is probably the samite of King Arthur's time.* 

(I) The >l(scri]jtiaii of (hew Mufls u uVen from Fmari, "Costume," VoLmflL It it Mt MvUliMd vMnT titt 
nrallipiied woof Uucitd* refer to otr« Uikiiaen or to a dimiity ofcokntt. 

V V 3 
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In 1169, silk fabrics were set up tn Palermo, brought from Greeei^ and 
propagated in Venice, Florence, Milan, and other cities. This facility x>f obtain- 

ins^ rich materials, toj^Ptlier with t!io chan;^e from feudal to city life, which 
brought wealtii into the hands of the man)- merchants, instead of die few 
manorial sci^^ncurs, caused a general indulgence in richness of aijparel ; burghers' 
wives emulated the aristocracy in their brocaded and embroidered robes. The 
£ishion first spread in France, and as early as 1292 it had become so extravagant 
that Philippe Ic Bel was obliged to make laws limiting the expenditure on dress. 
No bourgeois was allowed to wear either ermine, sable, gold, or precious 
stones ; dukes, counts, and barons, possessing 6,000 livres of land, were allowed 
four robes a year, and their wives the sataie number; a knight of 3,000 livres 
of land was limited to diree dresses annually, and could only ^ve his squire two ; 
No lady under 2,000 livres was permitted more than a single robe tn the 
year ; and servants had perforce the same limit.' 

Not many lustres after thi.s the sober Morentine burj^hers were ol)li;^ed to 
make similar sumptuary laws to put down the extravagance of tlicir wives and 
daughters. In the year 1326 a decree was made prohibitii^ the use of false 
plaits, whether of hair or silk, regulating the quantity and value of their jewdlery, 
and the richness of tlir'r Iresses. Ladies were not allowed to embroider their 
robes with either silk, gold, silver, or pearls, excepting only to the depth of 
the third of a braccio, " round the neck in the guise of a collar." • This law 
does not seem to have been long in force, for in the next century we find the 
extravagance has become general on the part of men: the feminine fii^[ers, whose 
industry had l>een limited to embroidering collars for their own adornment, now 
spend llicir lime in enliancing the magnificence of their cavaliers in the tournay. 

A certain Benedetto Salvatori contended in the lists in i- lorcncc in 1467, carry- 
ing in the embroidery of his horse-cloth and his own doublet thirty pounds of pearls. 

Lorenso de' Medici was famous fin- the richness of his horse-trappings. He 
had one of blue vdvet embroidered widi figures m silver tiiread, and several 
others not less magnificent; 

Lodovico il Moro is represented In an old portrait as wearing a blue dr'^s 
embroidered all over with gold-raised work ; serpents (the biscio, or arms of the 
ViscoQti), take a large share in the design. At die marriage of Christiana of 
Denmark to Francesco Sforza, in 1 534, she walked under a " baldacchino " of rich 
embroidery, dressed in gold brocade, and was attended by twelve Qnmts dressed 
in velvet embroidered with gold,* 

(1) " Lrs Aril SomptoaBcs," vol. i., p. 191. 

(2) Del Kosso, - L'OsKnatorc I'iorcntiao," voL«L,p. S7. Tke mmptnary taws in Vcnicewre mode in I4Sl,«kca 
gold-eratnoidcied ganncnt« were pfohibitcd : they h.nd become so common that even bakers' wives wore them. 

(l) Sec Burigorzo, "Cronaca." This rich costume was probably lo plea»e the people of her hosband'x coantry, for, 
MConiiBg 10 HoUMin's porttait of Imt (ift die poMcwtai of lk« Dolce «( NotftOi, umgmxHfiMz) dmfomtai. k Ibe 
KathmlGtlkiy)!, ihe MS mat to diMt «ety pbdB^. 
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The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were, in Florence, and indeed in all 
Italy, a period of great artistic taste in dress. The silk merchants produced 
most marvellous pictorial brocades; the embroiderers painted with needle and 
silks the finest designs of the best artists, while in the form of dresses both for 
men and women, the utmost artistic elegance and variety was reached. A study 
of Ghirlandajo's frescoes in Santa Maria Novella is a revelation of the possi- 





A Venetian Ladv. Grand Di'Ke or Xl'Scamv 

Si-rleenlh Ctntury. IH STATE KOBES. 

From Ct&siLt. Veceluo's " HabUi AntUhi € Modtmi di tutte il ilando," Vtitict, k..Xi. I58<). 

bilities of the dressmaker's art The varieties of graceful sleeves, some loose and 
flowing like the Greek sleeve, some puffed and gathered ; the elegant scarves 
giving fantastic grace to some figures, the closely cut bodice revealing the perfec- 
tion of form in others ; the diversity of stuffs, the thick flowered brocade of the 
matrons, the light gauzy fabrics of die maidens, the velvet and satin of the youtlis 
in round mantles and plumed caps— all show that dress in the fifteenth century 
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ranked with almost everything besides, and liecame a fine art Titian liai shovn 
us in hs works the beauty and richness of Venetian dress. 

The inventory of Lorenzo de' Medici ' gives a ver>' good idea of how much 
embroidery and dress entered into t!ic life of the time. There are long lists 
of tapestries and embroidered table-cloths, coverings to he tlirown over the 
"q>alliere" — or long seats with backs — liangings for the walls, ami carpets for 
the floors. All these, when not m use, were kept in die armadi or cassoni, 
which were in every room. Some of these cloths and hangings were em- 
broidcreJ witli iIk; ■Mcilici arms; others had representations of tournament and 
the cliase, some witli Pjililical subjects. There is a mention, on jiage 4, of a 
" panno vcrde richamato su sbuffole." This, probably, is the kind of raised 
des^ which has been described on page 330 as rkamo a reiievo. 

As for dresses, it is evident that; when Lorenso de' Medici lived, a law like 
that of Philippe le Bel would not have suited the raquirements of society. In one 
single " forziere," or press, were nine lucche, some lined with ermine, others 
sable; forty long dresses, with rich linings, either fur or crimson silk; forty 
robetti ;* difieroit stuf& and linings specified ; eighteen mantles and capes ; forty 
pairs <^ hose, of every colour; eighteen doublets, besides several mmor garments. 
Other wardrobes in the house were as well supplied. 

In a very interestin;^ exhibition of oltl l-'lorentine iiortraits, held during 
the year 188 1, tlinrc thou^antl pictures from the magazines of tlie galleries and 
Mcdiccan palaces were brought lo light It was an epitome of Florentine costume 
for three or four centuries ; the gradual change from individuality and grace, to 
conventionalit)' and stiffness of form, is remarkable. In the fourteenth century 
ladies of the Strozzi, Frescobaldi, Rucellai, and other families wore not only 
dresses cut precisely alike, but almost identical in pattern and colour. Trimming 
seems to ha\ e taken the place of the prohibited embroidery, for there is great 
wealth of rich galloonsand braidsi All die extrav^;ance had centred in the collar, 
whidi was a wide stiff ruffle of handsome lace. But when we come to the ladies 
of the fifteendi and sixteenth centuries, extravagance is again in vogue— an artistic 
extravagance, bewildering in variety and charming in infinite design. We see 
graceful robes fitting tlie undulations of the form, widi flowing skirts, the 
materials brocaded in beautiful scrolls, for the designers followed the uni- 
versal mania for Roman '' grotesque," and adopted die classic arabesque 
mural decorations for dress-patterns and lace. In some diere is exquisite 
embroidery, either in gold and pearls, or in coloured silks. 

The portraits of Titian and Cesare Vecellio dis|)lay various fantastic sleeves 
and rich stuiis; while Leonardo da Vinci's paintings give us several different kinds 

(I) InT«nl4rio ddU Caaa de' Mcdid. Ricapmta od isi» per inaDO di prete Simoae di SU^o. "AicUm o( 
Elocwc" (>) RobcMi woe Aort tenet JbthoBK mr. 
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of head-gear. The pearl-wreathed tresses of Mona Lisa (La Gioconda), and 
the curiously meshed head of Bona Sforiia, in the Brora at Milan, are worthy 
companions of Titun's Eleanora de' Medici, whose hair is confined in a net of 
line gold thread. 

All tlie accessories of toilet during the period of tlie Culmination took an 
artistic form. The cavaliers fastened the feathers in their caps with gold buttons, 
each of which contained some classic design in rcpoussu or smalto. Ghibcrtii 
Finiguerra, the PollajuoH, Marcone, and Benvenuto Cellini were all famous for 
their exquisite skill in imldng these. The ladies clasped their waists with 
silver fadts, worked in nidlo or smalto, and fastened dieir robes with 
emliossed buttons which were really works of Art The " srarsello," or purse, 
which had for centuries been worn by Florentines, attached to tlie belt, was 
embrbidered with gold, and bound with a chased border of the same metal The 
garlands which die maidens wore in their hair were so artistic that the family of 
Ghirlandajo won eveilastini,^ fame by dedgnln.; tlicm. 

The ordinary ways of life were not sufficient for the display of all the varied 
costumes w'hich filled the "armadi"of the ijay Morentines. Kverj' ojiportunity 
was taken of getting up pageants, processions, fetes, and tournaments, in wliich 
the richness of dress was a great attraction. Art entered into ever)'thing at 
that time, and in nothing more than the pageants and "trionfi," or processions, 
which were organised not only during carnival, but at every festa. It was verily 
masqueradincf made into a fine art ; poems were taken entire, and put into life. 
The religious mysteries, which had been the greatest scenic achievements of the 
Mkldte Ages, gave way in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to the universal 
humanistic or dassie impulse. When Charles VIII. was welcomed at Turin, a 
masque of " Launcelot of the Lake," and another of " Athens." were got up for his 
amusement At the marriage of Leonora of Aragon to Hercules of Ferrara, in 
1473, pageants which greeted the bride-clcct as she passed through Rome 
included impersonations of all the deities of Olympus. Diana, Juno, and Venus 
combined to celebrate tJie marri^ of Lucretta d'Este to Annibale Bentivc^lio, 
at Bologna, in 1492 ; at which various daasK mytlis were represented. There 
were also the " trionft," which were suggested by Dante and Petrarch, and 
moclelled on the trium[jhs of the Roman emperors. 

The wonderful '• Triumph of Deatli," organised and arranged by Pier di 
Codmob seems to have more the poetic or^in ; while the " Triumph of Paulus 
Emilius," headed by Lorenzo de' Medici, and ^t of " Camillus" by Leo X., were 
decided copies from Roman hutory. Both these last were onganised and designed 
by Franceso Granacci. 

There is hardly an artist of the time whose name is not connected with the 
designs of public pageantry. Andrea del Sarto painted chariots; Cecca and 
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Cronaca made mechanical arrangements for flying angels, moving clouds, and 
other wonders. Architects painted triumphal arches, made facades to churches, 
and filled the town with a semblance of magnificence ; while painters designed 
dresses and draper)', and grouped the living pictures. 

All these pageants were only oudets for the Florentine love of display, and in 
due time the extravagance in dress had again to suffer a reaction. The hand of 
the law had been raised to put it down in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; 
but for this second relapse, which was occasioned by the pagan bias of the age, a 
religious reform was needed to touch it In Florence, Savonarola, with his 




Venetian I'uikt Lack, hi rtiitf. 



thundering eloquence, awoke the spark of religion which slumlx:red in the 
Florentine breast, and a hecatomb of the " vanities " was made in the Piazza 
della Signoria. The same kind of discipline seems to have been required in 
France; for, in the time of Savonarola, Olivier Maillard preached down the 
vanities of that kingdom, saying, " Etes-vous corrig^s ? Avez-vous renonce k 
votre luxe, \ vos concubines, k vos anneaux, a vos paternoster (rosar)') qui sont 
en or, et que vous portez — non par devotion, mais par vanit«i } Si vous ne 
changez de conduite, je vous enverrai k tous les diables." ' 

(i) " Les Art< Somptuairci," ruL i., p. 191. 



MAkbLli UK.NA1IBNATJON. In &xn Loramt, at Lugntnt. 



CHAPTER VII. 

GEM CU n iNG. 

BOUT the same time that the Italians be^an to 
make artistic medallions, the sister branches of 
intaiflio in trems and the cuttin/ of cameos were 
revived. The art of intaglio wab equally a resusci- 
tation of Greek and Roman Art, but also a more 
direct heritage of the Tuscans from the Etruscan 
scaralxri, which were incised with mystic signs 
l)efore Greek Art was imported into Etriiria or 
Rome was founded. Yet, though the amulet or 
scaiab appertained to the religion of almost all the prinittve na^s— Babylon, 
Troy, Egypt, Etruria, &c.— the Greeks were the perfectors of the int^lio, and 
it was only when their style influenced the Etruscans diat the scarab became a 
work of Art as well as a mystic object of rcN crence. 

The finest inta^li of the Roman im[H rial period were by Greek artists 
resident in Rome, such as Hyllus, Apollodorus, Gnaeus (or Cneius), Aulus, &c., 
who were worthy followers of the still more ancient intagliatori of Greece — 
Diosoorides, Polycrates, Scylax, &&, whose works, incornqitible by time, have 
been preserved to us, and are now scattered through European museums. Like 
all other arts, intaglio decayed in Hyzanlium, yet was never so extinct but that 
traces of it arc to be found even in die Dark Ages. There are rude Christian 
intagli of early date. Those of the first few centuries have only emblems on 
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them. Gori' gives an engraving of two Christian rings in tlie Musco Vittorio, 
Rome, on which the itionogmn of Christ and the emblems of martyrdom are 
incised. Another has a dove, a sur, and the monogram. King* speaks a 

plasma on which a head of Christ was cut in cameo. 

The Gnostic gems date stil! earlier, about the third nr fourth centuries after 
Christ The Gnostics were heretics, wiiose worship abouniied in mysticism, and 
their amulets, cut rudely on sardonyx, carnclian, or otlicr ordinary stones, bear 
intagli of their alleg^oric deities, Abraxas and lao. The Byzantine gems, 
dating about the ninth or tenth centuries, consist of huge cameos of Christian 
subjects, as remarkable for th'- stifT coarseness of workmanship as for the rarity 
and costliness of the stones, i hc cutting of dies for seals ^vas in vo^nu: in I'lorence 
in the verj- early days of the Republic' Giuiianelii mentions two seals used by 
the Signoria before 1300, one with Hercules on it, inscribed "Sigillum Floren- 
tinorum," and the other with the g^lio (lily) and the motto "Solium Prionim." 

The earliest artistic Flwentine gem engraver was the Maestro Benedetto 
Peniz^i, who, in 1370, was living In exile at Padua. In the white stratum of a 
sardony.x he cut a cameo of a dead Christ in the arms of an angel with a long tunic. 
The drawing, though not very correct, is in the Florentine fourteenth-century style.* 

There exists in the cameo-room of the UfBzi a splendid onyx oi diree strata, 
with a cameo on each part — a Xati\ ity on one side and an Adoration on tiie 
other. It is by Puccini, and is said to date from about A.n. 1400. 

The moving spirit of the revival of classic intai^li in the fifteenth century was 
certainly Lorenzo dc' Medici, Amon^ the numberless antiquities found daily in 
Rome m that age of passionate seeking for relics of ancient books, either of art or 
literature, nothing more delighted the taste of Lorenzo than the cameo and the 
incised gem. It was a taste he shared with his uncle, Giovanni, the younger son 
of Cosimo Pater Patriae, who had employed Ghiberti to make an exquisite golden 
setting for an antique intaglio of Apollo and Marsyas. 

So enthusiastic was Lorenso on die subject that he invited artists from other 
cities, where die art was already beginning to revive ; and, advising several of his 
artistic prot«^g(:s to dedicate themselves entirely to intagli, he gave them a studio 
in his own house, lending his [irecious antiques as copies, and supplying them with 
ideas as well as materials for new ones. The gems made there were generally 
inscribed with his name, "L.wr. Med." There is a fine specimen so signed in 
the British Museum. The subject is a li<m passant, in low relief <mi the red layer 
of a sardony.K. Several of the gems in the Florentine Dactyliotheca in the Ulfisi 
were of this collection. The artist who best rq>aid the care of Lorenzo was a 

(I) riori, " Gccnmarium A^lriferum," vol. i.. plate e.c. 

(2| Kiag, "Antique Gem»." »«. ii., p. 19;. 

( 5) Ammir^iti, " Sloric FIi>ientioc," lib. xiv. 

(4) Tltis utueo i-s in the caiuco'iooiu of ihc UfTuL 
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certain Giovanni, who became so expert that he is known to us by no other name 
than Giovanni dellc Corniole (John of the Carnelians). The gem room of the 
Uffizi contains two very beautiful sijecimens of his work— one a likeness of 




PlOLEMV I. AND HIS WIFB El'RYIlICB. 
Tkt GoHiaga C'amio — Roman vert. In Iht St. PtUriburg Atuirum. 



Savonarola, intaglio on carnelian, inscribed " Hieronymus Ferrariensis ord praed 
propheta-vir et martyr." It was executed after his death in 1498. The other is 
a noble matron with a veil, on blood jasper, said to be Lucretia Tornabuoni, the 
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mother of Lorenzo de' Medici. There is a cameo likeness of Savonarola on nie€9h 
in the Kircherian Must uin at Roim;, dated 1498, which mny pn«;sihly be Giovanni's 
work. Giovanni's nearest competitor in the Medici studio was Domenico (Com- 
pagni) de* Cammei, who was as good a master of intaglio io relief as his friend was 
of intaglio in ineavo (or cut in). By him are the two splendid intagli in the Uffizi — 
that of Lorenzo de' Medici, in a toga, on onyx ; and that of I -odovico Sforza il 
Moro, an armed bust cut in a ruby balais, or liylitnitiL; ni!iy, of a very large size. 

In these first masters tin re is still the Florentine realistic Invc of nature ; but 
a younger contemporar>', Pier Maria of I'cscia, who lived in Rome whilst Raphael 
was seaxching for antiques, and, like all his fellows, gave himself up to the study 
of ancient art, produced some gems of exquisite finish. The Flccentine Gallery 
has a group in fwrphyry representing Venus and Love, by Pier Maria. His name 
is written in Greek letters on a prdt ^tal near which the figures stand. By this 
time nearly every Art centre had its intagliatorl At Bologna were Matteo di 
Benedetto, Marco Azio Moretti, and Francb^— who, in his universality of talent, 
tried also the cutting of gems; Rome had its Caradosso, Severo da Ravenna, 
Niocolo Avanzi — by whom a lapis-lazuli cameo of the Nativity, with many 
figures, w-as done. There were Gi()\anni Maria, at Mantua; Luigi N}chini,or 
Anichini, of I'errara ; and the Genoese Jacopo Tagliacariie. 

All these prepared the way for the still greater excellences of Giovanni 
Bemardi,' of Castel Bolognese, whom we have already mentioned as a medallist 
Hb youth was spent in the service of Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara. for whom he 
engraved a rrowded and spirited battle-scene on rock crystal. Paolo Giovio 
inducp<l \\\m tn <^o to Komf, where he obtained the patronage not only of the 
Cardinals lp|)olito de' Medici and Giovanni Salviati, but of the I'ope Clement V' IL 
himself, for whom he made several dies for the finest pontifical coins. So 
artistic were they that the emulation of that fierce soul, Benvenuto Cellini, was 
aroused, and he for some days forgot everything in his e^mess to make a still 
finer medal." 

After U»e Pope's death, the Emperor Charles V. would have taken Bemardi to 
Spain, but he was too loyal to his patron, Cardinal de' Medici, and refused to leave 
Rome. On the death of that prelate, in 1535, he entered the service of Cardinal 

Famese. for whom he executed the cr>'stal cross, and the tAvo silver candelabra, 
decorated with six intagli on rock crystal, \\Iiich the Cardinal pre'-ented U) the 
Church of San I^ietro. Besides tlie group of the Crucihxion, the base of the crucifix 
has three intagli of scenes from ihe Passion. The sbt crystals in the candelabra 
are engraven with subjects from the life of Christ, in which, good artist as he was, 
Bernard! did not disdain to accept another artist's designs, as the " Resurrection 

(1} Bora in 149$, died in i>5:, at K icnza, 

(i} "ViUtli BenvenatoCdiini," iibro 1 ma. p. t^^i. 
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of Lazarus " is from a draiwtng by Pierino del Vaga. The same painter also gave 
him designs for the classic int^li with which Mariano, the Florentine gold- 
smith, adorned a rich silver casket for Cardinal Farnese. The subjects were the 
" Chase of Mcleaii^^nr," " Bacchus returning from India," die *' Battle of the 
Amazons." and a bacchanalian %cc.tu: : from which latter, it is said, Carracci took 
his composition of the Triumphs of Bacchus and Ariadne. 

A still greater master gave designs for Bemardi to «igrave— Michelangdo, 
who drew the ♦'Tityus and tlie Vulture," and the "Fall of Phaeton" for him. 
The first was engraved in crystal for Cardinal Medici, the lattor for a friend of 
Michclansfelo's, Cavalicrc Tommaso. The sketch of the " Phaeton " was in the 
possession of Signor MariL-Uc, author of the '* Tratuto delle Pietre intagliate." 
On it was written in Michelangelo's own hand, "S^;nor Tomaio se questo sciseo 
non vi place ditelo a Urbino affinche lo havvi tempo di haveme facto un altro 
come vi promessi, e sc vi ptace e vogliate che io lo finisca, ancora ditelo." (Signor 
Tommaso. if this sketch dors not please you, tell I'rbino [servant of !\TIche1angelo^ 
tliat I may have time to make another, as I promised. If you like it, say so.) 

Later in life, Bernardi retired to Faenza, where he built a handsome house, 
and furnished it with beautiful pictures, among whidi he boasted Titian's " Ages 
of Man." He died here at Easter, 1555. 

The fortune which Bernardi found in his own conntry. his contemporary 
Matfco dd Nassaro' smic^lil in France, wlierc 1- rancis I. became his patron. His 
early life had been spent in Verona — his birthplace, Nassaro, being near that city. 
He was endowed with more than one talent, and masters were plentifuL Niccold 
Avanzi and Galotzzo Monddla taught him to draw, and to cut gems. Marco Carr& 
and the Marquis of Mantua's trumpeter instructed him in music Chance, after all, 
directed which career he should follow. A beautiful piece of green jasper, spotted 
with red, fell into his hands, and he made a large cameo of the " Deposition from 
the Cross," adding to the realism o£ the composition by cleverly bringing the red 
spots to mark the wounds. Isabella, Marchioness of Este, purdiased it Soon 
afterwards he was invited to the Court of France, where Francis L, delighted to 
find in one person a gem-en^^raver and an acromplislied hite [dayer, took him into 
his own household, and pensioned him. it .soon became the fashion for ihc courtiers 
to wear cameos or gems engraved by Nassaro, and his works multiplied fast. Tlie 
finest of his cameos are a bust of Francis I., abattle-scene on sardonyx ; and a head 
of Dejan ira on agate, of many colours, which he 80 made use of as to give the effect 
of natural tinting to the subject He executed some marvellous intagli in rock 
crystal, one of which, a " Venus and Cupid," is exquisitely beantifnl. He was a 
good artist in works ol a larger scale ; the king employed him to draw car- 
toons for tapestries, and he went to Flanders to superintend their manufacture. 

{I) Bora bcToic 15001, dM bcToK 155a. 
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On occasion of the defeat of Fiancb at the battle of Pavia, Nassaro returned 

to Verona, uherc he lived in a mountain cavp with furniture and pictures from 
France and HelL^ium, but \sas not long allowed to enjoy it, for on King Francis's 
restoration, in 1526, he was peremptorily recalled to Paris, where he established 
a schod of gem-engravers, and became the master of dies for ^ mint Hts 
house was always open to Italians, and Benvenuto Cellini speaks of having been 
invited to a party in Xassaro's garden.' 

Verona Ljavc another famous i^cm-engraver to the world, vi^. (Giovanni 
Jacopo Caragiio, whom wc have already mentioned as an engraver of pictures on 
copper — an occupation he gave up, however^ as being derogatory to his dignity.' 
In I $39, he entered the service of Sigismund, King of Po1and> for whom his 
finest gems and medallions were engraved. 

Valerio de' Belli, called from his birthplace Valerio Vicentino,' rose to still 
greater fame, and his principal works remained in Italy. In execution he 
equalled the finish of antique masters, but was so deficient in ideality tliat be 
generally availed himself of antique models or designs by other ardsts. He 
entered the service of Pof^e Clement VII., and, by his Own works and the large 
numlK:r of his scholars and followers, j^ave a great impetus to the cinque-cento 
revival of gem-engravinij. His masterpiece is a casket of rock crystal, which, 
after being made a present to King I'rancis I. by i'opc Cletneut, again returned 
to the possessKHi of die Medici, and is now in the cabinet of gems at the Ufiut. 
The casket, which is mounted in stiver gilt; has eight squares of crystal intagli 
round it, one at the bottom and eleven in the cover, all worked most exquisitely, 
and full of life, noble expression, and fine flow of draper}*. The stories in the 
cover are — i, " Supper in the Pharisee's House;" 2, " Entrance into Jerusalem ;" 
3, "Agony in the Garden;" 4, "The Betrayal;" 5, " Christ before Caiaphas ; " 

6, " Before Pilate ;" 7, *' The Flagelhtion 8, " Bearing the Cross ; " 9, Cruci- 
fixion ;" 10, " Mary Magdalen at the Sepulchre; '" 11," Ascension." On the box — 
I. "Nativity;" "Epiphany;" 3, "Presentation;" 4, "Dispute with the 
Doctors;" 5, " St John baptizing Christ;" 6, " Woman taken in Adultery;" 

7, " Cleansing the Temple ;" 8, " Resurrection of Lazarus;" 9 (at the bottom of 
the casket), "The Entombment"* On a frieze in the int^rli is the name of 
"Valerius de Bellls, vie, anno moxxxii." Between the intagli are small ovals, 
beautifully enamelled with the arms of the Pope and the Medici family. 
Inside is a small round urn, with a Phd-ntx on it, and the words, "Sic Morendo 
vita perennis,'" in smalto. it is thought the Pope ordered it for the Host in the 
Easter services. 

(I) « VOm. dl Bawmt* Cdltoi,* ISs, iL, p. 34a. 

(«) JiwiiU^ UwMil* dccH iBto^bUiRi" Itdim tnu. (1753^ p. 39- 

(3) BmatVteeaaitti479; dMia(f|6. 

(4] aGa|Hn,iM<> SlMteddtoScaluira,'' Im gwes mm m(w«infi ftwn lU* cwkct. 
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\' alerio made an immense number of intagli in crystal, several vases, paterae, 
reliquaries, &&, some of which the Pope kept for his own us^ and otlurs he 
presented to foreign princes. Many of the fine vases of agate, bins Uunili, 

jasper, and camelian in the cabinet of gems in the Uffizi are the work of 
Viccntino. They were fjfivcn by Clement VII. to the Church of San Lorenzo; 
but the Grand Duke Pictro Leopoldo provided other vases and reliquaries for the 
cfaurdi, and placed these in the mitseum. Valerio nnde anodier aeries of tn&^t 
oi subjects from the Passion, on a magnificent silver cross, for Pope Paul III. 
Many of the gems he cut for that pontftT arc still in the Valacan. The room of 
cameos in the Cffizi has a marvellously fuK- intaijlio on wliite chalcedony, by 
Valerio, representing the " Marriage of \ enus; " there twelve figures, almost 
all classically dra|x:d, except Venus and Cupid. 

Parma, too^ had its gem vtrnkers — Francesco Marmita, who iniit^ted very 
successfully antique, and his son Lodovico, who is known by the fine cameo- 



hcad of ScKratcs, now in the I" ffi^i, as well as the crystal intagli which lie engraved 
for a silver casket presented by Cardinal Salviati to Leonora di Toledo, wife of 
the Grand Duke Cbdmo I. 

The cameo room in the Uffizi possesses the portraits of Leonora and Gisimo, 
with their children, in, perhaps, the largest cameo in the world — an onyx seven 
inches and a half in diameter. A winged genius of \'ictory. holding a torch, 
flies above the heads of the group ; the centre w as occupied by a picture of 
Florence let inVo a circle ip t^e stone,. This unique specimen of the two arts is 
now very much injured ; the stone b broken, and the fNctqre has vanished. The 
artist was said to be a Milanese, Giovanni Antonio de' RossL 

Marvellous as Vicentino's intagli were, he was surpassed by Alessandro 
Cesati, called "II Greco," who came nearer to Greek excellence than any other 
artist of his time. We have already spoken of his medals ; the Dactyliotheca 
in the Uffizi has some of his cameos, one of which, a portrait-bust on camelian, 
has the artist's name in Greek letters. Besides three smaller cameos, M. Mariette 
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mentions a beautiful head of I'hocian, which is in the ixjssession of his friend 
Signar Zanelli, at Venice, and which he pronounces a perfect work.' 

To Clemente Birago, a Milanese, who Hved at the Court of Philip II-. of 
Si>ain, is due the havin:; surniouuied one of the chief difiicuUies of his art, the 
cuttin;^ of an int.T.^lm in diamonr?. The inventinn has been attributed to jacopo 
Trezzo, who was conicmporary with liira^^o at the same court ; but Mariette* 
brings the testimony of the botanist Clusius, who wrote an account of his journey 
into Spain in 1564, and Paolo Lomazzo, a contemporary and feUow-countr>'man 
of BingjO, to prove that Clemente was tlit r< al author. Clemente Birago cut 
the arms of Spain on a diamond seal lur tlu- Infante, Don Carlos, and the 
portrait of the same prince on another diamond, as a present from Don Carlos 
to his fiancic, the Ardiduchess Anna, dau^ditcr of the Emperor Maximilian. 

Besides Birago, Milan boasted of several good intagliatori, among whom were 
Francesco Tortorino> famous for his cameos; Giuliano, for his intagli in crystal ; 
and Annibale Fontana, who died, a'j[ed forty-seven, in 15S7, and to whom 
William, I'llectnr of Bavaria, paid six hundred scudi for a casket enriched with 
line inlagii on rock crystal 

The Genoese artist Pippo, or Filippo di Santa Croce, began life as a shepherd, 
and amused himself while his flock fcMl in green pastures, by cutting little figures 
in relief in plum and cherry stones— figures almost microscopic, yet in good 
drawing and projjortion. Some of these falling into the hands of Count Filippino 
Doria, he took the shepherd-genius to Rome, and placed him under an artisL 
Pippo settled later in Genoa, and became father of a famil)' of gem-cutter& 

After the end of the sixteenth century, the art of inta^io languished in Italy ; 
although Kaspar Lehmann and Lukas Kilian still kept it up in Germany, and 
Cohlore in France 

The Italian taste became debased, if wc may judge from the s|>ecimens of 
this epoch in the cameo room. Instead of the exquisite "finezza" of art, die 
unique colour or quality of the stone seems to have become the object Thus we 
have a large cameo on sardonyx of several strata, representing one of the w ild- 
beast fights^ which were held in the Piazza della Signoria between the fifteenth 
and eighteenth centuries. In this crowded subject a f)ers5>ective is aimed at by 
tlic shading of the layers of the stone ; the animals being dark, the arena and 
spectators in the background light 

There are in die same museum immense cameos of peacocks and grotesque 
subjects on variegated jaspers; and a really beautiful \'enus cut in high relief on 
the pink layer of a rare stone, with some Cupids holding a white veil behind her. 

. (I) .Manctic, McaMtie dcfll taticHalMtt ; " IlaliMi (■>■■■. p» 4$. 

(J) Ihid, p. 48. 

(J) The hr»t wild'beui figbt «u ta mfi, vImb GahuiB ViwMd met Piipt Rn H. in Fbicnoe : »aA the hit |« 

1 73;, wbco l'rjiKc«co II. uf LiurraiM becanc Giaad Dnlu.— Rjcmm), VO m rt Mu t Fhtmiii—, *ol. ii., p. tp. 
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But, pcrhai)s, the greatest cause of the decline of gem-cutting in Florence was 
the different purpose to which precious stones were dedicated in the Medici 
studio. The same love of rarity, which we have spoken of, led Cosimo I. and his 
suceenors to a lavish display of wealth of material. Tiny gems, vrilli the most 
delicate work of Art on them, no longer contented the Medici magnificence : they 
must have larger objects. The same hand which could cut a cameo could shape 
a vase out of a single magnificent rare stone. The laboratory of cameists 
which Lorenzo had establisiied iu liis house grew to be a factor)' of priceless 
vases, and was known as the Casino di San Marco. Those beautiful chalices and 
salt-cellars of intagli on rock crystal, of sculptured lapis lazuli and agate, adorned 
with chased gold and smalto and precious stones, which are preserved in the 
cabinet of gems in the Uffizi, were made there. Eighteen of ilu; collection 
have the words Lavr. Med. engraved on them; five of ihcni are (.^ru p'il 
sardonyx, four red jasjxir, two amethyst, one yellow Sicilian jasper, one canieUan, 
one coloured jasper, one jasper di Grisons, and one petrified wood. These vases, 
with the crystd ones by Vioentino, spoken above, were ^ven by Gement VII. 
(Lorenzo's nephew) to the Church of San Lorenzo, in 1533. to furnish the chapel 
which Michelanirelo dcsLmed. 

One of the most beautiful objects in the cabinet of gems is a vase of jasper 
di Grisons, in form of a hydra, witl» a golden statuette of Hercules on it There 
is also an degant dialue of lapis- lazuli, wiA handles in ^e fiarm of sphinxes; 
the sides are adorned with a cameo of Bacchus, and one of a satyr between uvo 
dolphins. The most elaborate and least beautiful is a triumphal column in rock 
cr\ sial, ubotit twenty-three inches high, the base being supported on six agate lions. 
The pillar is covered with a spiral of the most microscopic intagli, celebraiiug 
&e wars and victories of Coshno I. ; the base has six medallion intagli of 
portraits of die captsuns and scenes from the life of Cosimo, all very crowded, 
tmy, and allegoric. The art is of the decline of the sixteenth century, so we 
may conclude it to be one of the last works |troduceil in the Casino di San Marco. 
Kot many artistic inlag;li were made there after that date, for Francesco I. turned 
the collection of preciuus marbles and agates to a diflerent purpose, that of 
covering the interior of the Medici Chapel, and thus gave btrth to the Florentine 
"lavori di commesso," or mosaic, as it is called in Ei^lssh. 

From cutting cameos — which, 1; : 1 r 1 ' ig the different tints in the stones, 
should have the appearance of rai.setl pictures — to really making' flat painttng-s in 
marble, was but a step. This is not, however, tl>e place to trace the history of 
Florentine mosaic, whidi chiefly had its rise in the seventeotth oentuiy, and does 
not come under consideration as a Renaissance art 
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FOURTH ERA. THE DECLINE. 



CHAPTER I. 
LITERATURE AND ART, 



T is strange that Rome, whose very name is sug- 
gestive of classic greatness, should have been twice 
the tomb of Art Greek Art died, and was buried 
on the soil where the Caesars made their home ; 
and the glorious Art, which had grown and 
expanded for three centuries in Florence, became 
degraded and died on being transplanted to Rome 
under the Popes. After Lorenzo's death, Rome, 
• under Leo X., became the chief seat of Italian 
culture, but its character was quite altered. It seems that nothing could keep 
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itself pure in diat atmosphere, altbcn^li Art resbted the lowering tendency longer 

than Literature. 

The brilliant Court of I.eo X. was composed of a mixture of men — some the 
most polished, others the most immoral of their age, but all the most intellectual. 
There was Cardinal Bembo, brQliant, learned, and unscrupulous ; Sadoleto, Bishop 
of Carpentias, a good and pure-minded man — alasl the only one; Cardinal 
Camisio, General of the Augustinian wder, a fine speaker and deeply read; 
Paitlus Jovius, witty, but libellous and course; Baldassare Casti-^lionc, thtj friend 
of Raphael, a ailtivated, urbane courtier and model nobleman; and Tictro Aretino, 
false, coarse, and a parasite. 

Two currents met in Rome at this era — the intellectual bias, being a tradition 
of die classic luxury of Imperial Rome ; and the social tone of barbarism and 
coarseness, left by long slavery to despots and to Popes who, during the past 
century, had combined in themselves all tlie vices of the cjrof;sest minds. 
A Sixtus IV. and an Alexander Borgia were enough to sliake the faith 
that Christianity is purity ; consequently, following their spiritual governors, 
the Romans, keeping tip the form and pomp of papal Christianity, were 
inwardly and morally at the very 'lowest and most degraded state. On this 
slough of vice the humanistic movement poured in, shedding a brilliant 
surface of culture ; but the depths of immorality which had stagnated beneath the 
appearance of religious pomp were stirred to the dregs by this classic culture. 
AU the vices were brought to the suifitfe ; people seiz^ the Pagan and seaenal 
element of dassicality, and used their learning to imitate the luxury, sensuality, 
and affectations of In^rial Rome. They took classic names, and aped the 
manners of their ancestors. Even the Church was dressed in paganism, the 
Pope called " Pontifex Maximus," the saints " Dives," and God desecrated 
by the name of "Jupiter Optimus Maximus," Odes to Priapus and Venus 
alternated with invocations to saints. The Saturnalia were restored . with 
greater licenses than in ancient times.' The patricians returned to the traditional 
style of living; and even the cardinals had their retinues of dicaits, poets 
and artists. 

The Roman academies were much more artificial than ti)c I lorentine Plato 
Society and the artist dubs. There was the revival of the andent " Palilia" by 
Pomponius Laetus ; the"Porticu8 Antonianus," founded by Jovianus Pontanus; 
and, last, the scandalous Lie factory — Afentf'!' ii'mm vcluii offictua— in the very 
precincts of the Lalcran, of which that master of in\ ecti\ e, Po^^^io Pracciolini, was 
the president. It was from such an atmosphere as this that the literature arose 
which is such a blot on the Renaissance— such works as Beccadclli's " Herma- 
jdirodite," which was too broad even for die Vatican, for it was denounced and 

(0 nom S)nu«Bd>'> *■ At« oftk* Dttpoti." 
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burned ; the invecdves of Poggio, the satires df Fildfo and Guarino, and die 
works of Pietro Aretino and others. 

In this age of patronage, Literature, like Art, became prostituted; and pandered 

to the taste of .schlsh pitrons. The Popes cmijluyed not only mercenary troops 
and " condottirri " to liy,lu their h;ittU'S for them, but kept mercenary men of 
learnuig to wage their political and literary wars. Of these condotiicii of liicia- 
ture we may instance Flavio Biondi and Cario Marsuppim, employed by Huge- 
nius IV., and Poggio Bracciolini by Nicholas V. In such an atmwphere as this 
the spontaneity which is the soul of both Poetry and Art died out, and nothing 
remained but intellectual artificiality. 

Truly the tunc of life in tlie sixteenth century is enough to account for the 
deelme d Art ; yet it is still a question whether the decline would not have 
followed the culmination, even if Lorenzo de* Medici and Leo X. had never 
influenced it. In other words — Has Art the seeds of decay in inself? It 
seems a rule of Xaturc that all temporal thinq^s are subject to decay, and 
still bear tin-, seeds of new life. Yet, as life may be prolonjjed, so, under other 
auspices, the Renaissance movement might have continued much longer. Among 
the causes of its decline we may trace the following First, the aim was not so 
high ; instead of a teadier, Art had become a panderer and flatterer. Secondly, 
patronage was on a lower basis ; no longer patriotic, as in the Florentine 
Repulillc, it had become selfish, and aimed at private self-aggrandisement. 
Thirdly, sensuality had abased sentiment in proportion as humanism had lowered 
morality. And, fourthly, the admiration of technical excellence had superseded the 
apfvectation of feeling and meaning ; in this last reason we shall probably find 
the sdf-contained caii.sc: of decay in Art. 

Michelangelo, Ra[»hael, and Titian had reached such a standard of technical 
perfection that none could hel[i admiring ; and their followers, in Striving to attain 
this, lost their hold on purity of sentiment 

As time goes on, this want is still more af^iarent Bandinelll tries to copy 
Michelangelo's force without the spirit; Cellini aims at classic feeling: Ammanato 
is content with form without sentiment ; but Art is no longer, in any of thdr 
hands, the teacher of Christian tniths. So with the painters. Correc^gio attains 
the sentimentality of Raphael without his sentiment Giulio Romano is content 
with Raphael's colouring without his spirit Albani and Luca Giordano aim at 
classic grandeur and achieve only human p^anism. The Florentines give them- 
seK es up to anatomic painting without expression of soul ; and so on down 
tliroLigh tlie whole series of mannerists, eclectics, and naturalists till the Complete 
fall of Art in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The si.\teentJi century was extremely prolific in both architects atid sculptors, 
aldioi^h tlie two arts, so often united, vrere at this epoch entirely divided ; tibe 
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architects drawincf their inspirations from Rome, the sculptors being trained in 
Florence under Michelangelo's influenca Michelc San Michcle," Giovanni 
Girolamo, and Palladio were entirely builders ; whereas Cellini, Bandinelli, and 
Giovanni di Bologna never touched marble but for purely artistic, not construc- 
tional, purposes. 

Jacopo Sansovino' forms a kind of link between the two parties, his training 
in the studio of Andrea Sansovino having given him a taste for sculpture which 
appears in all his architecture. A richness of surface produced by columns and 
c^tals» raised entablatures and mouldings, gives a feeling of sculptured stone to 
his buildings i while those of his contcmporar)-, San Michde, are distinguished by 
harmony of proportion, solid strength of construction, and classic severity of 
design. Sansovino s hnest works are in Venice ; those of San Michcle at Verona, 
where he erected forts and a grand Doric gateway, besides the palaces of Count 
Gmossa and Lazzeroll 

In his architecture he aimed at a revival of dasnc styles in their purity, and 
adapted the antique forms so well to more modern requirements that his buildings 
are always harmonious, pleasing and truthful, the fafade being a real face to the 
building. 

Later nxteenth>eentury ardiitects very much transgressed tUs law of tmtfi : 
for instance, Palladio * often gave grandeur to his fronts by means of h^ pilasters 

and entablatures, which made two floors of a house appear in the fa9ade as one. 
Indeed, most of hisfai^ades are masks, hiding the real construction of the building, 
while his rich ornamentation, which in his own day gave the appearance of sculp- 
tured stone, is now shown to be plaster and stucco ; and of his vaunted palaces in 
Vicenza we have now only some harmonious proportions &lling into tattets. Like 
all other Renaissance builders, Palladio studied in Rome, and his style is to be traced 
to the classic ruins. But, whereas Sansovino revived them to a sculptured beauty, 
Bramante to a refined harmony, San Michele to a g^rand pTirits' and simplicity, 
Palladio galvanised them into a florid, rich, imaginative life that took the world by 
Storm, and was imitated by English architects ; but, though Palladian architecture 
b sdll a name for beauty, the domestic aidiitecture of Palladio is, figurativdy 
speaking, a heap of ruins. His churches, being built of stronger material, have 
shared a better fate, and the church of the Redentore, Venice (1576), gives a fair 
idea of his style, which is quite as Roman as that of Bramante, but more ornate. 

The sculpture of this era is almost entirely confined to the group of sculptors 
which assembled round the Court of Cosimo, the first Duke of Tuscany, who, 
although only a collateral descendant of the Medici, k^ up the traditions of his 

(I) BomatVoHWin 14S4, dieditCoiftilii I558(r'^ 

(a) Jtoopo TttU, ollM SaawitaOh born at Flor«iiM la 1479^ diad m Vaaiaa ia 1570L 
(j^ Aatea Pdladte, bom at Vkcan 1518, died at VcaisalB isto, 
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house by becoming a profuse patron of Art and collector of medals, gems, and 
MSS. He WIS not, however, unerring in judgment, nor endonred witli pure 
taste ; and die artists who shared his patronage and brought tfadr quarrels over 
his omuntBHons before him, were none of them worthy to be classed with the 
purer sculptors of the earlier Florentine school. Tln rt: was Baccio BandinelH,' 
the moving spring of whose life seems to have been emulation. He schemed 




HCKCULES AND Cacus. MarbU Stotut. 

By BACCIO BANOIKKIW. I' R*'*""*'^'-"- 

imfrudojlht iVaiM rtcckit, Fltnmtt. A.D. 1528-34. Op.-m J<1 Dw,m^. flortnct. 

against Michelangelo to obtain the marble for his colossal " Hercules and Cacus," 
which stands in front of the Palazzo Vccchio. He quarrelled with Cellini over 
the commission for the " Neptune " of the Fountain, which was given at last to 
Ammanati, and he obtained the order for the tombs of Leo X. and Gement VII. 
in the Churdi of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, In Rome, by intrigue. Then came 
the prot«g« of the Duchess. Bartolommeo Ammanati,* who is chiefly Icnown by 

(I) E^iLulunur.L.. lU Michclagnolo BandindU, bcm 149), 4ifd lSS»i 
\i) Bora at Sclligcuao m ijii, died Ij9>< • 
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the mild Colossus of " Neptune '' on tlic Fountain of tlic Piazza dclla Signoria, 
Florence, ami a great number of secondary statues and fountains in the different 
ducal gardens. 




Tribolo, who might have done better things, also degenerated into a decorator 
of gardens and fountains. 
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The mo5( conspicuous artist at the Court of Cosimo was Benvenuto Cellini, 
who stands high in &me as the finest Renaissance goldsmith in Italy. His 
claims to notice as a sculptor rest chiefly on the bronze statue of " Perseus," now 
beneath the Loc:^b dei I.anzi, and on a fine bronp-e bust of Duke Cosimo. His 
finest achievements in gold-working arc in tiic \ atican, Rome; in ilic Louvre, 
Paris ; and in the Argenteria of the Pitti Palace. Space &ils us to speak 
further of die life of this erratic, blustering genius, whob though gross in mind 
and wanting in refined artistic feeling, was one of the most masterly workers of 
metal that ever lived. 

The best sculptor of tiic day was undoubtedly Giovanni da Bologna,' w ho 
early in his life came to Rome from Douai to study, and being adopted by 
a wealthy amateur named Vecchietti, in Florence, made that city his home. 
His finest wdtks are the " Neptime " on the Fountain at Bologna ; the airy 
" Mercury" of the luir .jello ; the " Hercules and Nessus ;"' and ilu: " Rape of the 
Sabines," In inarl)l<-, under the Loggia dei Lanzi. In tlie "Mercury" Gian 
Bologna has come nearer to expressing the swiftness of the god than any other 
artist The whole figure of die youth speeding widi his uplifted caduceus 
expresses flashing motion, and earnest purpose. 

Hiihtrto Florence had been the great centre of Art cultivation, as It had been 
the cradle; but in ihc si.xteenth century the glory departed from the Flnrcntine 
school of painting— none was left to keep up its lustre but Ridolfo Ghirlandajo,' 
and later, Puntormo, Vasari, and other followers of Andrea del Sarto, none 
of whom reached that master's excellence. Ridolfo Ghirlandajo inherited 
the strong naturalistic talent of his father Domenico; but his style, which 
wn'; firii.i il rin that of Raphael and I'la Bartolommeo, was infinitely more 
artiiiiic nn l f:t r. His colouring, too, was rich and well fused. Indeed, with 
his taicnt he might have risen to much greater fame, had he been endowed witli 
higher aims. He might have gone to Rome with Raphael, whom he had 
assisted m a Madonna for Siena, but he refused to leave Florence. Two of 
his easel pictures in the Uffizi Gallery show his very high capacity, but he was 
content to let them stand alone as his claim to fame, and never again equalled 
them. They were painted, in 1510, for the brotherhood of San Zenobio, and are 
scenes from the life of that saint. The best preserved of his frescoes are 
those on die roof of the chapel in the Palazzo Vecdtio, which are very symbolic 
and decorative. In him and in Puntormo, of whom we have spoken, the true 
Florentine school dt< d out ; the artists who followed are more truly to he. classed 
as mannerists, or imitators of the great masters. Thus, whi'e tlu: Roman [>aiiU(f^, 
t.iulio Romano, Picrino del V'aga, is;c., gave themselves up to following Raphael s 

(I) Bora 1524, died l6o9. 

(t) Sanari>aBeBlBaBicsid^faigiimMCHiiitaiad4o;tomfaiF^^ 1483^ died fn istet 
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manner, which in each became lowered as the sentiment in other hands dc- 




TiiB Dei-usition pkom the Ckuss. liy Bkunzino. 
Fainted a.D. 1545 for Coiimo dt" MeJiii, wAo gave it to Cardinal de CranvelU. Nate in the Atuteum at BtsaHfon. 

generated, the Ferrarcsc artists copied Correggio, and because his fauhs are 
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more easily recognised than his virtues, their works have all his sentimcntaliiy 
cxii^jgcrated. I'lorcncc having always made an idol of her warrior-sculptor, 
Michelangelo, her artists gave themselves up unreservedly to a close imitation of 
his works ; and, whereas he had used his knowledge of anatomy in tlic expression 
of the i^rcatest power and force, they looked on it as his distinj;uishing cliamc- 
teristic. Consequently, the paintin«;s of this era arc little besides a mass of 
muscular and wridiing figures, whose tmatomy is barely covered with knotted 
rolls of flesh. The diicf exponents are Gioi^o Vasari,' the protege of Duke 
Cosimo, and decorator of the " Sala det Cinque Cento" in the Palazzo Vecchio ; 
and Francesco de* Rossi * (called Salviati, from havin;^ been adopted by a Cardinal 
of that name), who painted the scenes from the life of Camillus, in the Hall 
of Audience, in the Palazzo Vecchio. His style k bolder than tliat of his 
friend Vasari, but he is sometimes wild and bizarre in imagination. 

Angelo Bronzino> was less an imitator of Michelangelo than of his own master, 
PUhtormo, after whose death he finished the cupola of the Medici Chapel in San 
Lorenzo. The UFfizi Gallery has a fine " Nativity '■ by him, and a remarkable 
picture called " Limbo." In the Louvre is an al!ct.^oric picttire of \'frms and 
Cupid, between two groups of figures ; on one siile of ihem hover tiie Loves, on the 
other Jealousy and Fraud brood in gloom. One of his best works, the " De{)osi- 
tion from the Cross," which he painted for the oratory of the wife of Cosimo de' 
Medici, is now in the Museum at Besan^on. In the Uffizi is a replica which he 
did also for Cosimo, to replace the orif;inal which that prince h nl ;ijiven to De 
Granvelle, chief minister to Charles V., to decorate the chapel of the castle which 
he had just completed at Besan90ii. Bronztno is chiudy remarkable for his 
portraits, which have generally a greenish background, rich garments, and a face 
brought into strong relief. 

His ne|)hew and puinl, Alessandro Allori,' was also called Bronzino. At 
the aijc of nineteen he went to Rome to study the frescoes of Michelangelo, of 
whose " Last Judgment " he made an excellent copy. Like his uncle, he devoted 
himself chiefly to portrait painting. With Cristoforo Allori, his son, and Santt 
di Tito, his scholar, the Florentine school closes. 

Before glancing at the Venetian school, we must speak of an artist wlio, 
though in a marked manner a " child of his time,' was yet of no especial schoiil — 
Correggio.^ Living in a remote town, he saw and studied neither the Ftorentine, 
Roman, nor Venetian masters ; yet formed a style which, tfaoii^h it is as brilliant 

(I) Bora at Ai«iM (511, 4jed At Flomicc 15:4. 

(J) SoBarKiK«v«rorvd<«tt; bom .11 Morcncc 1510, diedatRmc 

tj) Bomal UoBtecdli, nesw Florence, ijoi. died 15;^. (4) Born a( Floreacc ijij, JicJ l«io*. 

(5) Aniooio, (on of Pdlcpino d' Antonio Altagri ml BcmardiM Itataoli, of the ArouMl CimUjri bom al 
CoiW{gio,iicar Parew, 1494, dieii 15^. 
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in colouring as the Venetian masters, and approadies Rajdiael in sentiment, is unlike 
both in tone and feeling — its attributes being a joyous naturalism grafted on to a 
humanistic motive. He took up the classic myths, but trentcf! them in that 
sensuous, humanistic manner which is the sign cf ihc Renaissance art and litera- 
ture. His deities arc human, and at the same time sentimental and fallacious. 
Perhaps no artist was more influential in tlie decline of Art than Correggio. Great 
as was his technical excellence, it took some time to make that influence felt ; for 
his immediate scholars became converts to the Roman style ; the only one who 
followed Correggio being Parmigiano, anil he degraded it almost to caricature in 
his affected striving after elegance. Correggio, unappreciated in his own age, 
became a prophet to the schools of the seventeenth century, and it is in Uae 
Carracci and their followers that we must look for his influence. 

His chief works are to be studied in his native city, Parma, where he painted 
the great dome of the cathedral with an " Assumption of the Virgin," a compo- 
sition crowded with figures strangely foreshortened from below. So remarkable was 
the work that contemporary critics were doubtful what to say of it There is a 
charming room-decoration in the Convent of San Paolo (now a school), at i'arma, 
a shrine to Diana and die Loves. The design is a trellis of roses with aper- 
tures, through which one seems to see lovely putti disporting in iIk; blue sky above. 

Most European .rallcrirs possess works by Correggio; the chief are the 
*' Madonna della Cesta, ' in the National Gallery ; the " AdorinL: Madonna," in the 
Tribune of the Uffizi (done about 1519): the "Madonna of San Jerome," at 
Parma (1527- 28), called *' II Giom<^" from its brilliant cokxirii^; the famous 
"Notte" (a diarming "Adoration of tiie Shepherds"), in which tiie light 
emanates from the Infant Saviour, of the Dresden Gallery, painted in 1522-30; 
and the " Agony in the Garden," now in Aps!ey House. 

Tin- most famous follower of CorrcgL;io was Parmigiano,' who wa«; much 
patronised by Pope Clement VI 1. He was a prolific painter, and won especial 
fame as an etcher. 

The \'enctian school decidedly takes the leatl in sixteenth-ccntur}' art : It 
had indeed risen later than the more southern scliools, but its brilliance lasted 
longer. This may partly be accounted for by the long and prolific life of Titian, 
in whom the Venetian school culminated, and who for nearly a hundred years held 
the mirror of perfectUMi to his contemporaries, and formed the greatest ])ainters 
(.if llu: sixteenth ccntnr)-. T'aris Bordone, Tintoretto, Paolo \'eronese, and Passano, 
all show Titian's iniluencc, though there w as enot;.;h vitality in their art tu deter- 
mine tlieir independent varieties of style. Perhaps the artist w ho was least a 
follower of the great master was most formklable rival. Giovanni Antonio 

(I) FnuwcNodiFllippodiBailidloauMliMnoto^bmatPa^^ tjot, died 154a. 
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Licinio," known as Pordenonc, was in a measure a self-formetl artist, altliough his 
taste was trained by a study of Gloigioiie's works. The knowlcil^c he gained from 
diese was strengthened by a stiH closer study of Nature ; for he formed a noble 
style by drawli^ from life and investigating Nature's jjrinciplcs of chiaroscuro. 
His mo t fnmo'js work is the ^rc-at oil painting; of " Sl Lorenzo Ciu^^tiniani 
attended by Saints,' which was formerly over ijk high altar of the Church of 
Santa Maria in Orto, in X'enice, and is now in Uic Academy. There is very strong 
character and relief in this picture, but it is not so plea»ng as the Madonna and 
Saints also in ^e Venetian Academy. The London National Gallery possesses 
two fine pictures by Pordenone, which have been attributed to Titian and 
Bassano ; tl^ y arc an " Epiphany" and the " Finding of Mos«^s." Pordenone's 
chief scholars were of his own family — Ucrnardino Licinio, his cousin, who 
assimilated to him in style, and Giulio Licinio, his nephew. 

Paris fiordone.* suocessivdy ' the scholar of both Titian and Giorgione, 
formed a style blemli:).; certain traits of both artists; thus he adopt! il the 
grandeur of Giorgione \vi Iiout his severity, and the mellow colouring of Titian, 
without, however, being endowed with his fertile imagination and perfect taste, 
lioi Jone's especial groove was female portraiture, his rosy delicate fiesii tints 
being especially suited'to that s^le. In some instances he borders on voluptu- 
ousness and affectation, in others he preserves a very tender grace. The most 
celebrated of his large compositions, in which he shows great naturalistic power 
and c.v]>re«s!on, arc in tlic Academy at \'enice. They are the " Fisherman pre- 
senting the Ring to the Doge"' and the " Tiburtine Sibyl." 

Hitherto the artijits of this school had kept to tlie pure Venetian style— a 
naturalistic feeling, refined and ennobled by the richest and most perfect colouring 
possible ; but in die latter half of die sixteenth century the influence of Rome 
penetrated even here. 

We might distinguish the three schools thus — the true Tlorentine as soul . the 
Venetian as mind; tlic Roman, as tli vdoped. after Michelangelo and Raphael, as 
body. The Venetian school, in its purity, w as highly intellectual and yet natural ; 
but its especial beauties were doomed when Tintoretto' tried to blend the drawing 
of Michelangelo with the colouring of Titian, although in his own hand a very 
free and vigorous art was the result. Thi artistic faculty was born within the 
young Tintoretto : he bL'L^^all ver)' (:arl\' to make a pictorial use of his father's 
stock-in-trade, and painted on tlie waiis with the colours from the tl)cing vats. 
He first entered Titian's school, but did not remain tiiere, and began— with the 
assistance of Schiavone, a friend as poor as himself— an independent training. 

(i] Bum .-It I'onlcnone, in r;i ili, in 1483, died tjJSK 
(j) Born at Treviso in IJoo, died 1571. 

(J) Jacobo Kobuiti, MB of lliUiatft Raitail^a dyer, tt Venice ; bonisiS, 4M iJMt The mhrc Tntaiftlo mnn* 
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Determined to earn fame at any cost, he offered to decorate the Scuola di San 
Rocco at his own expense. These paintings won him a name, and he obtained 
immense patronage, with which his marv'cllously speedy method of working 




j 



Tub LtriK PLAVBk. Farikati. from an tngmrinff by Amosio Makia TLAStrn Mepiungrr, 

in his " Varit Pitturt a fittco dei Principali Miustri VenetiaHi" p'enite, A.D. I7<ia 

enabled him to keep pace. Venice overflows with his works. Nearly every 
church there possesses one or more ; and not a gallery in Europe is destitute of 
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puntings by this most prolific artist Want of space forbids even as much as 

a bare catalocriie. 

Very different to Tintoretto's art was that of Paolo Veronese," his friend and 
fellow-worker. It pleased Tintoretto to paint rich sombre pictures in a subdued 
light, which heightened their mysterious meaning. Veronese delighted in full 
glow of the very richest colour, which he managed with Oriental brilliance. His 
paintings seem to be experiments on the theory of the rainbow — different ways 
of bringing the three so-called primary colours into harmonious juxiaposition. 
Tintoretto gave his compositions a serious tone and meaning ; his scriptural sub- 
jects being grand and religious, his classic ones %ht and fancifuL Paolo Veronese 
brought the glow of human enjoyment into everydiing. His Last Suppers and 
scriptural scenes are glowing worldly feasts, in w hicli the music and the jest are 
felt in full crashing,' harmonies of colour. The best known are tlic "' Marriage at 
Cana," in the Louvre, the largest easel-picture ever painted. It is one of the four 
celebrated Feasts which were painted for the refectories of V'enetian convents '* 
another, the " Feast in the House of Levi," in ihe Venice Academy, was the 
cause of the artist being brought up before the Signory of Venice, on the 8di of 
July, 1573: he was charged with introducing "buffoons, drunkards, Germans, 
dwarfs, and similar indecencies" the chief offender being the dog in the 
foreground. Paolo defended himself on the ground of artistic license, and 
disowned any idea of irreverence ; and the Signor)' merely decreed that Master 
Paul sliould be bound to correct and amend the picture within three months at 
hts own expense ; but Master Paul apparently paid no attention b> the decree. 

His colouring is not a melody, like Fra An^^clit o's, nor a love-song, like 
Titian's, nor a hymn, like Raphael's and Fra Bartolommeo's ; it is a great chorus 
of many chords. Yet, witli all his magic, the seeds of the Decline are in him : 
his works are painted to please the senses, not to exalt the soul 

Farinati' assisted his fellow-countryman, Paolo, in the fr^coes at Castel franco 
and in the Hall of tin Tv.n in Venice, and aftenrards successfully worked on his 
own account at Viccn/a and elsewhere. 

Sciiidvone,' one of the finest colourists of the school, rose from being a house- 
painter to become Ihe friend and assistant of Titian. Like many self-taught 
painters, he was deficient in drawing ; but he had sudi a perfect mastery of rdief, 
chiaroscuro, and the witchery of rich and blended hues of colour, that his 
works arc inimitable. In him and Moretto, Bassano, and Palma Giuvanc, the 
V^enetiaa sciiool closes, and the end of the sbtteenth centur}' witnessed the 
Decline of Art in all parts of Italy; yet, as we sometimes see a noble old tree, 

(I; VauIh Caglwri, son ofa stulpli/r of \ cr;>ii.-, . boiri i;2«, .died i$8?. 
(a) BattUla l":ir:ii.Ui ; li:<ru jt Vrioiui m ifJJ, Jil-J l^iJ:. 

{i) Amirca McOoIa, called Schiavoae, (torn hi» Slavooic origin : ix»a at Scbsoieo, la Dabaatia, in 1 ju, dUiX at 
VotceiSta. 

5A 
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when cut down to its roots, throw out a more feeble but green shoot at a little 
distance from the parent stalk, so there were fresh ofl-shoots from the dying 
trunk of Art, and a second faint revival — a feeble echo of the first — took place at 
Bologna, under the Carracci. It was, in fact, an off shoot from the Venetian 
school, grafted on to that of Corrcggio ; Lodovico Carracci ' being a pupil of 
Tintoretto. From him he Icarnod the true principles of Art, and founded 




St. JUsIINA of I'AUI A. JSy MuHKTlo (/iPrm^r/y flJcr/W /u I'olUJtKOJIE). 
In the Vienna Gallery. 



his Study on serious training from the antique masters. He also imbibed his 
principle of " the colouring of Titian, and the design of Michelangelo," adding 
to it the grace of Correggio. and so enlarged on the theor)' that he desired to com- 
bine the excellences of all the great masters, and so to form a style which should 
be perfect in all parts, from which the school was called Eclectic. The principle 

(i) Boiii at Bvltiirna 1555, died 1619. His first master was Prospcro Footana. 
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was false from the beginnin,^, for incongruous beauties joinefl to^ijctlicr invariably 
to ncutraiiiie each other, and become unbeautiful. The light and brilliant Venetian 
colour was not in harmony with the sombre Florentine spirit ; nor can a style 
which combines all odiets claim any of that individuality which distinguishes one 
master from another. Lodovico was quite right in his conviction that the Art 
of the time — that blind followinij of certain masters without discrimination — 
required reformation, and that the old true principles should be restored to it To 
this end, in 1589, he— in connection with his more celebrated nephews Agostino^ 
and Annifaale*— opened a school in Bologna, which he fiimished, as Squarcione 
had done his in P;ulu;i a century before, with casts from the antique, good 
engravings, drawin^^s, and jKiinlinj^s. Lix in;^ models were proviiled, and per- 
spective ant! an;it<iniy theoretically and practically tau;^d5t. From diis school 
sprang all the artists who were worthy the name in the seventeenth century, 
Including Domenichino, Albani, Guido Reni, Guercino, Lanfranco, and Sasso- 
fenrato. The school was a protest against mannerism ; and truly the different 
artists have many diverse styles, yet nearly all of them became mannerists 
in their own persons. Alhani had a certain q^roove of thoui^ht, partly induced by 
a study of Correggio's angcL-i. (.iuido Reni is known by the peculiar pose of his 
heads, and fineahortening of faces, as much as by aiming at intense expression ; 
while Sassoferrato is a feeble imitator of Raphad. 

As this revival forms no part of the Renaissance, we will leave to some 
future Gibbon the task of recording the Decline and Fall of Italian Art 

(•) Bon 1557, ikA tfot. (a) B«n 1560^ died 1609. ' 
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CHAPTER II. 
C0NCLI7SI0N. 

HE progress of the Renaissance has now been 
traced— with rapid and slight touches, it is true — 
from its rise to the first steps of its decline, and we 
have seen that tt was not a sudden eflulgence, but 
rather a trradual t^rowth; that in this, Nature, 
with the help of Time, acted only accordin;^ to 
her general laws ; that she bore in her bosom the 
seeds dropped from the Art blossoms of earlier 
ages ; that as soon as the spring-tide of civilisation 
wanned die atmosphere, and softened the soil, the seeds todc root and sent fortfi 
branches ; that tiie plant grew and blossomed, its blossoms becomin^^ tlie finer as 
the soil was more favourable ; that when the flower had ojiened and the fruit 
matured, it decayed in the natural coiu-se of time, but again left its seed behind it 
for future ages. What Gredc Art was to Rome, and Roman to the Renaissance, 
such b Renaissance Art to our modem sdiools — their model and tnspirer. 

It is interesting^ to note how closely the Italian Renaissance reproduced in its 
general features the Greek period of Art, and, how a similar social atmos[)hcrc 
brought forth similar results, with climatic difterences determined by the differ- 
ence of religion, and more modem tone of thought and reason. We have 
seen how like the political state of Italy in l!ie Middle Ages was to diat of ancient 
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Greece ; how the heroic monarchies of die one were reproduced In die feudal 
times of die odier ; how diese were in eadi case overthrown by die power of 
wealdl : a rich burgher, or landowner, by purchasing the services of mercenary 
armies, exalted himself into the position of a tyrant; and the Greek t)'rants lived 
again in the Italian despots. Then in each case followed revolutions, 
tyrannicides, and internal wars, which retarded the development of national Art, 
until one or two cities settled down to a wisely ordered republican government. 
Here, again, the condition of Athens under Pt rides is a complete protol^pe of 
Florence in the fourtfc iuli and nficciuli ccnUirics, and the same political State led 
to a full and free i^n-owtli of man's intellectual and artistic instincts. 

The four periods of Art which we have described were also noticeable in the 
Greek schools, and occupied nearly the same space of time — about five centuries. 
They might be compared thus : — 

FIRST PERIOD. 
GREEK. ITALUK. 

700 B.C. TO 500 B.C. 1200 A.D. TO 1300 A.I>. 

The ardxaic paintings of the CoriBthian and The first change from the Byzantine Bchool to 

Sicyonic schools, vihen Cicanthes of Corinth a more lifelike art noder CimalMe, GiottO, and 

drew in outlines; AI^!i^^■^, i,f Sirycn, tnvrrtcd the Sicnew ATtitla. 
shading; and Cimon gave the hrst idea of 

pei^eeilvc. 

SECOND PERIOD. 

500 B.C. TO 400 B.C. 1 300 A.O. TO 1450 A.n. 

The dwelopment of Art from Polygnotus, of The natur,il sdiool of Giotto and his fol- 

Athens (b.c. 463), who Ik'^mp to express cha- loweis, which first expressed life ami char.icter ; 

ractcr and abandon the old stifTncss, to Apollo- 3m ! ilur wnrVs of Masaccio nn ' ibc I.ippis,wi(h 

dorus, Xeux's, and Pnrrliasius, who investigated their study of roundness and relief, 
the princq>tcs of light and ahade, and gave 
roundness to their piclutes. 

THIRD PERIOD. 

40OB.C. TO 300 B.C 1450 A.D. TO 1550 A.D. 

The culmination of voluptaoDi art under The age of Mididangelo and Raphael; and 

Apellcs, the painter, and Praxiteles, iho > Li1| <t :ir, riiltnination of seoniOUiart with alimjat perfect 
and its change duting that centuiy from severe handling. 
itl^OQ to sensttontneai. 

FOURTH PERIOD. 

300 B.C. TO 200 D.C. 1550 A.D. TO 1650 A.D. 

The fall of Greek Art in the hands of a host Decline of Italian Art, through the mannerists, 
of imitators or bad innovators— numaera taking eclectics, naturalists, &c. 
the place of style, naturalists succeeding the 
grand artists; Rhopographic, or painters of 
mean and worthless subjects, being admitted to 
the rank of aitista. 
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So in sculpture Gallon, Onatas, and Canachus (n.c. 500). >vith their dty, hard 
st}'Ie, preceded the greater Myron, Polycleittis, and Pythagoras; being followed in 
their turn by the grand Pheidtas and the voluptuous Praxiteles, just as the Ptsani 
preceded Ghiberti and Donatello, and Mkhdangelo and his compeers completed 
the chain. 

In Pheidias we have a complete prototype of Michelangelo— a style of the 
grandest order, whose dignit)' and sublimity appeal to the highest feelings. 

In Praxiteles is foreshadowed the art of Raphael, Titbn, and Correggio— a 

school \vluch addresses the senses, and boasts of supreme excellence of execution, 
hiL;fi finish, and voluptuous form ; it was in fact the very highest art, $.0 long as 
it was exercised with loft\- aims by men of genius, and yet it was one of the first 
causes of the Decline when it fell into tlie hands of artists who sacrificed purity of 
Idea to the development of the sensuous clement, and desired rather to supply 
excitement than to arouse high thoi^hts. 

The works of the earlier masters up to the time of Phcidi.is were almost all 
executed for sacred dedication, to do honour to the gods, and to express the 
national, religious, and patriotic sentimcnL 

After Praxiteles — whose Venus of Cnidus was the first nude statue— the human 
element began to be sought rather than the divine, the old laws which forbade die 
representation of repulsive subjects or low passions were set aside, realism came 
in, the most perfvot Iw-aiify was no lon;,^er the aim of artists, and Greek Art fell 
uiuler ituich the same influences as those which caused the Italian decline in the 
sLxteendi century. 

And yet the paiallel cannot be carried too far: there were great diflerances 
between die two eras. Greek Art expressed die religion <tf tis artists, and 
was thus a natural outpouring of their feelings; while Florentine, once given up 
to humanism, was made a mean?; of expression for ideas opposed to the religious 
creed of the nation, and its classicality became in a manner a false aim. Where a 
Greek sculptured a Zeus or Aphrodite in all revereme and purity, an Italian 
painted one in its human aspect alone, and without respect : the feeing could 
never be as pure, and the effect on the mind was necessarily lowering. To test 
this, let one stand in the Trilnme and gaze tlrst on the Venus de' Medici, and 
ihcn on Titian s two pictures above it; tlic first is a pure impersonation, the 
others arc of the earili — earthy." 

A great deal has been said and written about the reason of the Declme, and 
certain artists have been blamed as the principal causes ; but it is probable that it 
was in a great measure the natural consequence of full growth, and that those 
artists are blameaWc only so far as that they lived at the time when the signs of 
decay had already set in, and the tone of thought which had been forming for a 
century was so strong that they were borne along in its current 
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In any great artistic movement there seem to be three stages : The first when 
Art is rare and deemed worthy of the highest offices — when it is, in fact, the 
handmaid of Religion. The second, when the nation gains wealth and Art 
becomes aristocratic, its tone is lowered, its objects widened ; it is not only a 
teacher and means of fame, but a flatterer and means of wealth — it has become 
the handmaid of Ambition. The third is when it becomes universal ; inferior 
artists look upon it as a trade, and in the great struggle for patronage — the supply 
being by this time greater than the demand— they strive to get to the front by 
startling originality, new methods of handling, bizarre mannerisms, and all kinds 
of illegitimate art. Patrons are as emulous as artists, each seeks to gratify his 
own taste, high or low, and Art falls to the general tone of the age — it has 
become the handmaid of Emulation. 

Thus it chanced that the early painters were high-toned and earnest ; those 
of the Culmination sensuous and of high talent ; those of the Decline mannerists 
and of low motive — The Artist is Ciiii.i) ok his Time. 




AMGEL. Jly SlKLOUU DA I'OitLI. 

/m San Pittre, Rome. 
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founJrJ bjr OtAS Galkazzu Visconti, A.1>. IJiSo. 
J-'iHuhtt bjr tlu chit of thi fifteenth antury from deti^ns by FRANCiUCO t)J GlOKGIO anrf GlOVAMNI Omoueo. 
Tlu umiimtntation of the/afoJe mis done by PbU-EORINO Tibalui ia the miJJlt ej the tixUtnth century. 
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NoTK I. Set'/'<tgt 37. 
Extract from Settinuuim's Chronicle respecting the facade of the Duomo > 

" Addi XXV. di gennaio 1586. Giovedi. Nel giorno precedente essendo stati 
fatti i ponti necessari ; in detto giorno si conunci6 a disfiuvt « mandate a terra 
la ricca, e bella e facciata della Chiesa di Santa Maria dd Fiore per opera e 

consiglio di Benedetto di Ruonaccorso Uguccioni Quarantotto (senatore), e 
provveditore dell' Opera di detta Chiesa, il quale avendo fatto finire d'incrostare 
di marmo le due facciate del fianco destro, e del sinistro di detta Chiesa, le 
qiiali non erano tirate sino al tetto^ e masstmamente qudla del fianco che risguarda 
verso Tnunontana, dove la facdata era latta poco piii che mezza, rivolse Tanimo 
a fare il medcsimo ancora della facciata dinanzi; era la detta facciata con 
architettura tedesca tirata su, e condotta quasi al mezzo tutta piena di bellissime 
statue, parte di marmo del famoso Donatello, e parte di altri Scultori di quei 
tempi artiBciosamente lavorate e con bellissimo ordine disposic, e scumpartite in 
varie nicchie e Cappelle, che per tutta la detta facciata erano sparse, divise e 
sostenute da belHssime, e variate colonne, ahro lisce, cd altre attorcigliate 
talmente, che la varieth de' marmi e de' porfuii, c ia diversitJi delle colonne e 
dclle statue, faceva, una moko ricca ti bolla apparenza, e con maosta rifm])iva 
la vista de' riguardanti. Hra la porta principale messa in mezzo da i quattro 
Evangelistt a sedere in quattro grand nicchie, i quali fiirono dipot collocati 
nelle quattro Cappelle, che dentro in Chiesa mettono in mezzo qudhi dd 
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Santissimo Sacramento ; e sopra alia detta porta era fabbricata una, vaga, e 
belts Cqspdletta* n«lla quale en un' immag^ne cti nostia Donna di marnio a 
sedere con Cristo piccolo, che con bella grazia le sedeva in collo, tnessa in 

mpzzo (la una statua di san Zanobi e da un' altra di Santa Reparata, c due 
bellissimi Anjjioli, che aprivano un padi-jlionc, cho d! panno appariva sebbene era 
di marmo, il quale ornava tutta la detta Cappella ; sopra alia porta, ch'S allato 
alia detta principale da man sinistra, cioc quella, ch'e di verso la via de* Mar- 
telli, era scolpita la Nativitk di nostro Signore, con molte figure di paatorit ed 
animali ; sopra airaltra porta, ch*& di verso il campanile si vedeva con molte 
statue rapprescntato il transito di nostra Dt^nna, la quale giaccva morta. e Cristo 
nostro Sicrnnrc si vrdeva tenere strettamente in braccio I'anima di let, e tiitti li 
Apostoli, ciic circondavano il roorto di lei corpo. E per tutta la detta facciata 
tntlle molte statue, cbe vi erano» altre rappresentavano alcuni principal! 
Santi della Chiesa, come Santo Stefano, San Lorenzo, San GiroUuno, ed altri 
simili ed altre dimostravano le effigie di uomim illustri di quei tempi, e tra qudle 
era quella di papa P.onafazio Ottavo a sedere con il triregno papale in testa in 
mezzo a due diaconi parati, in memoria di quei xii Fiorentini Oratori che 
da dodici prindpi furono mandati al suddetto Pontefice a rallegrarst seco della 
sua assunzione al pontiticato, ond'egli diede quella gran lode alia nation fioren« 
tina dicendo, che nelle cose umane ella era il quinto elemcnto (la Statua di Bom« 
facio \''ni. travasi Oi^fi^idi nci giardini Suo/.zl gia Oricellari) ; eravi similmente 
la statua di mcsscre Farinata degli Uberti che nella Dieta, che fcccro i Ghibdlini 
a Empoli, tenne egli solo, che Firenze non fosse disfatta. Siccome ancora vi era 
la statua di messere Coluccio Salatati segretario della Repubblica fiorentina, 
iamoso per le sue efficacissime Pistole, lequalitanto pungevano il duca di Milano 
acerbissimo inimico de' Fiorentini, ch'egli ebbe a dire, ch'egli nuocevano piii 

le Pistole di Coluccio che millc cavalli E con queste etl altre raj^ioni 

Uguccione ottenne da esso Granduca, che la facciata si rinnovasse, non sendo 
per ancofa bene stalnlito tl modello di detta rinnovanone. E temendo dm il 
Granduca pentendosi non gli revocasse la detta commission^ s*ingegn6di 

eseguire tale empio negozio con quanta maggior prestczza si poteva 

alia quale diede princlpio il sopradetto giorno de xxv. di gennaio, nel che fare 
non si salv6 altro che le statue, che tutte furono calate giCl prima che si comin* 
ciasse a rovinare, quattro delle quali furono messe dentro la nave di detta Chiesa 
in caml^o di quattro Apostoli di marmo, die mancavano al numero di dodici, ed 
il restante furono tutte portate nell' Opera : e dipoi si diede principio a rovinare 
spe77ando, c rompendo quei marmi tanto bene lavorati, scnza alcun riguardo, di 
moiio ch«! non vi fu marmo alcuno che fosse cavato inticro ; insino alio colonne 
stcsse furono spezzate in moUi pezzi che fu nel vero, un' impieta grandissima, 
primieramente nd rovinare la detta facdata, e secondariamente ndlo spessare 
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quel bei marmi, e porjldi con artituio lavorati ; che se pure almcno fossero stati 
levBti intieri, sarebbono potuti servire ad ornamento di molti altri luoghi con 
utilitil deir Open, che gli avrebbe potuti vendere qualche centinaio di acudi. 
Era la fabbrica di dctta facciata murata con una calcina tanto forte e tenacc, 
cho aveva fatta una si salda presa, che nel rovinarla era cosi difficile, come se il 
tutto fosse stato di un pezzo solo, In qual co!?a accresceva il dispiacorcche ciascuno 
sentiva nel vedere rovinure si belJa cosa, che moUi furono a quali non pativa 
I'animo di veder rompere tanto sgraziamente quegli antichi, e ben lavorati marmi, 
parendo loto che i colpi di queimartelli facesscro loro spezzare il cuore. Ed in 
somma qunsta fu un' impresa universalmentc biasimata da ciascuno la vide, 
maravigliando.si tulli del Granduca, che Tavesse consentita, e del detto Ujjuc- 
cioni, che con sempiterna sua infaniia, per compiacere al detto ingegner Buon- 
talenti, non si fosse vergognato di guastare la iacciadd Duomo della sua Patria, 
cosa che se tutte le lingue che sono al mondo a unissero insieme per biasimaria, 
non la potrebbero biasimare, ne vituperare mai tanto, che bastasse. ' Di quella 
facciala non ci rxs-fa affiialminfi che il dtit^no p<.r ciira di Bemardtno Pocaffi intro- 
dotto in una deiU iunctie da esso dipintt tul Chiostro del Convento di San Marco* ** 



NoiK II. See pa^ 173. 

The ^Mtfilr of Venice were not by any means sekoob in the cominon acceptation 

of the term, nor had they in their orici'in any connection with the history of 
Venetian Art, akhuugli the Scuula di San Rocco has become almost a synonym 
for the talent of Tintoretto. What the Brotherhood of the Misericordia, the 
Confraternity of the Bigallo, and the Hospices were to Florence in the days of 
the Republic, such were the Scuole to Venice — lay confraternities under eccle- 
siastical authority. They were chiefly founded by private benevolence; and 
a long course of legacies ai»d gifts, through succ-^ding centurie?;, rendered 
them extremely opulent. Their objects were the tendance of the sick, care of 
oiphans, the burial of the dead, assistance to the poor, and endowment of 
penniless maidens. There were five^those of San Giovanni Evangdtsta, 
the Misericordia, San Marco, San Teodord, and San Rocco. The buildings 
dedicated to them were adorned by the best artists of the time. The Scuola di 
San Marco is most remarkable lor its architecture — a classical revival of the 
Byzantine style by Lombardo; that of San Rocco enshrines the chief works of 
Tintoretto. 

3B2 
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NoT£ III. See /o^ 266. 
LETTER OF RAPHAEL TO FRANCIA. 

"yi Messer Francesco HatMini, deiio ii Franc ia. 

** Messer Francesco mio caro. 

" Rtrevn in questo punto il vostro ritratto recatomt da Bazotto, ben 
conditionato, e senza oftesa alcuna: del che sommamente vi ring^ratio. Egii h 
bellisbimo, e lanio vivo, chc m'inganno tallora, credendomi di essere con esso 
v(M» e sentire le vostre parole. Pregovi a compatirmi, e perdonarml la dtlatione 
e lungheiza del mio, che, per le gravi e in<%ssanti oocupationi, non ho potuto 
sin ora fare di mia mano, conforme il nostro accorflo, che ve ravn l mandaio 
fatto da qualche mio gtovane, e da me rltocco ; che non si conviene, anzi 
converriasi, per conoscere non potere aguagliare il vostro. Compalitemi per 
gratia, perche vm bene ancora avrete provato altre volte, che cosa voglia dire 
essere privo della sua Ubertil, e vivere obbligato a patroni, che pot, &c. Vi 
mando intanto per lo stesso ; che parte di ritorno fia sei giomi, un altio disegno, 
ed h quello di quel Prc^eppe, 5p bene diverso assai, come vedrete, dall* operato, 
e t he voi vi siete compiaciulo di lodar tanto, siccome fate incessantemente dell* 
aiire niie cose ; che mi sento arrossire, siccome faccio ancora, di questa bagatella, 
che vi goderete perci6 pi& in segno di obbedientia e di amore, che per altro 
rispetto. Se in contracambio ricever6 quello della vostra istoria della Giuditta, 
io lo riporo fra le cose piu care c pretiose. 

*• Monsii^nore il Datario aspetta con grande ansieta la sua Madonella, e la sua 
grande il Cardinale Riario ; come tutto sentirete piii precisamente da Bazotto. 
Io pure le inirer6 con quel gusto e sodisfattzone che vedo e lodo tutte Taltre, 
non vedendone da nissun altro pi& belle e piii divote e ben fatte. Fatevi intanto 
animo, valetevi della vostra soltta pnidenza, e assicuratevi che sento le vostre 
afBittioni come mie proprie. 

"Seguite d'amarvi, come io vi amo di tutto cuore. 

" Roma il di 5 di settembre 1508 

**a servinri sempre oUigatissimo 

'* II vostro Rafaelle Sanzio.'* 

Vnm « JU VUe 4d FUlort," &c., da G. Vuut «L lfiluMi» «al. VL, f»v 55' • 
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It is very dirtkult to compile a table of Florentine money with any compa- 
rative reference to current coin, for, owing to the changeable value of silver and 
the fluctuating price of com, the worth of smaller coins was continually changing 
in their relation to the gold florin. In fact, the Fiorino d'ero was the only 
standard coin, and all others take their rank as relative parts of it. Yet the 
story of the j-iorino is both long- and complicated; we meet with it in many 
forms and under many names in the history of Florence, 

Coined in a.d. i 252, after &e defeat of the Sienese at Montalcino, the Fknno 
pgtiato took its rank as the i^resentative coin of the Florentine Republic ; it 
carried the image of St. John (the patron saint of the city) and the device of the 
Lily {Giglio). Its weight was fixed at one drachm, or 72 grains of 24-carat gold, 
a value which it has kept almost intact to the present time. Before this, silver 
florins of 12 denaii each were used. 

When first coined, in 1252, the gold florin was worth 20 nlver ones, called 
also solift, and consequently 2 \n d- nari went to the florin — a similar fWOportion 
to the Knglish £ s. d. In calculating the value of the florin, a nominal 
coin called the lira was used, but until coined by Cosimo I., in 1534, the lira 
remained quite an imaginary money, valuing 20 soldi ; the piccioii, or 
being its actual representatives. 

The following table will show the fluctuating value of the florin in regard to 
nlver currency : — 




it valued 



lira wldl dciuri 
100 
o 

10 

3 



2 
3 



o 
o 
3 



3 
4 

4 

5 
6 



5 

e 

14 
o 



o 
0 

e 
o 
o 



•40 

480 
600 
759 

864 
1020 

1364 
1440 
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£ 

II 







Un Midi 


dCMri 






In 1481 


It nlncd 


6 0 


0 


. ' or 


. 1440 


» '490 


M 


6 10 


0 . 


*i 


. 1560 


It »S«> 


> l» 


1 0 


0 


M 


. i6te 


>. "SOI 


t* 


4 0 


0 . 


M 




1530 


n 


. 7 10 


0 


W 


. iSoo 


.. 1558 • 


l» 


le 0 


0 . 


IT 


. S40» 




l> 


5 " 


0 


M 


. 1144 



So much for fluctuations in value ; now for different nomenclature. Each 
coinage seems to have taken a new name. Thus at difieient epodis we read of 

Ftoritto gigliaio, Fiorino d£ sugge//o,' Fiorino largo^ Fiorim uuovo, Fiorina di 
camera, Fiorino di galea* Fiorino tforo, all tht same Morentinu coin. For 
mercantile purposes the other cities of Italy struck coins of an equal value, 
each one having its distinctive name. Thus the I'm Jinn Ducat,^ ihc Zecchmo, 
or gold florin, and the Scudo* of Pesaro, were all nearly equal. 

The silver coins are many and puuKng in the changeable values. The 
fourteenth-centttiy money was as follows 



Coined in 
A.D. 1342 

I. "96 

»345 



soldi dcnari 
ei^ual to 4 o \ 
u O 4 t 



Grosso, 01 Guclfo . 
Quattriiio 

Sihrer florin, orPicciolonCTO, equal to t 

Grosso .... „ a 
Nuovo Guclfo ... ., 4 



The following centuries bring other names. 

ThuRjinA.D. 150; we have Grosaone ... 
„ 15&4 „ Cwlino^ or Birile . 
I5J4 tt Mea(»Buile,orTfiitone 



pnte lilver. 

' alloy of 1 01. silver to 
II on. copper. 



iiuldi denari 

equal to 7 o 
M 10 o 
6 8 



In 1 595, when die new Zecca O^int) was established at Fisa, a new alloy was in- 
troduced of 1 1 02. of sOver to 1 oc of copper,and the followingcoins were struck 



Mes&Piattm 

Testone 

Lire 

Gitilki 

^tc7.7o Ghilio 

Ciuui . 



worth 140 
» 70 

6 



O 

o 

o 
o 

4 

8 
8 
4 



(I) FMm Ji taggiUt^ at 
Mated in a bag and paaed cniRiil vnopeonl 

(a) furut» di gatta, «t pXky tmia. coined in 1423, lorivddia Voal 

(4) Tha &M*k Id C0I4, caiBad at Bnim iB Ow iAmnlh omtav tjr 



nambaraf ihaw, aftw bdpg w t lgh id tt the IMt, wtH 



dacat in tba EQrptiaa trade, 
villi tha Hmntiae tain. 
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The copper money is as follows : — 



A.v. 1323 Picciolo . 

» '33* Quattrino lanajuolo . 

„ Quattiino 

„ 1512 Crazia . . . 



. equal to I denaro. 



II 



4 



4 



or 5 quattrini. 



Some say this name Crazia was from the Greek h-rpartov, and corresponds to 
the Sifi^Ha, a small Greek coin ; others think it is from the Italian s^razia (thanks), 
because it was first coined to be given to the poor. 

In reading of payments to artists, we can only make an approximate 
estimate of their value, by comparing the florin or ducat to our sovereign, and 
the denaro to the English penny ; allowing for the varying value which such 
coins had, in regard to the necessaries of life in different eras. 

Nont.— Tlie aJ>ove tabW has been compiled from tlie "Sloria deUe Mooetc de'h Repubblica Fiormlina," bjr 
Ignazio Ortini ; aiul " Nuova Raccolu dcllc Monctc, &c.," by Zannctti. 




INDEX" 

OF NAMES OF ARTISTS AND THOSE WHO INFLI ENCED ART, AND OF BUILDINGS WHICH 
ARE CLASSIFIED UNDER THEIR RESPECTIVE TOWNS. 

fVLLBR KEFKKEKCB TO Sl gJBCT MATTEK H'lLL BK FOU.VD IN THB LISTS OP COXTBATS AXO ILLVSTRATIOXS. 



Abacco, Antonio 
Abacco, Mario . 
Adaminus, Maestro . 
A grate 

Ahrler, llcinrich 
Albani 
Albert!, Leon Battista : — 

Fafatle of Sanu Maria No%'clU 
Rclam to Roman urchttccturc 
Fcnonal iictomplinhnienli _ 
falacrs and churches in Florence 
At Mantua 
Hi* wrilintfi 
Kucellai Palace . 

Albcrtinclli, Mariotto :— 
Sliuiied under Koiselli 
Medici Gardens . 
Friendihip fur Fra Bartolommeo 



Later work<, and pupiU 

Albertus Mag^nus . . . 
Aldus : — 

Refinement of lii< work . 1^6 

Established his preas . . . 

Editions of Greek aiithon . . 198 
KdiiioiK ol Latin and Italian 

autliori ..... ijA 

Conncclion wilh Erasmoa . , 

Alemannia, Jacopo d' (Ijpo) . 2S 

At.EXAXDKiA : San Marco . 1^ 

Alfani, Domcnico di Paris . ttiX 
Allori, Alcssandro : — 

Dniitni r>t la|>csttie« . ^iq. ^ jo 

Studied Mic)ielan|;elu . 

Allori. Cristoforo . 35s 

Alopa 

Altovlti, Bindo .... 2x12 
Ammanali, Bartolommeo . . 

Ammanato .... ii<) 

Andrea di Co^imo . . 161 



PACK 

_L2i 



22 

i«v> 

ss 

3^ 



i 



i6j 
ill 



»4Q. isO 



Angelico, Fra : — 

Kntet ed the Convent , 
Early yeart at Fiewile 
At Foligno and Coilnna 
Allar-picce ol San Domcnico, 

Fohpno .... 
Back at Ficsolc . 
The " Cotonatiun of the Virgin 
The Triptych of the Uffizi . 
I'aoeU tor the plate cupboard* of 

SS. AnnuniLila 
At the ConTcnl of San Marco 
The " Laat Judgment " 
Called to Rome . 
At Orvieto .... 



Anichini, Lulgi 
Antelami, Benedetto. 
Aretino, Pietro 
Ariosto 

Akles: Saint Trophime 
Amoldi, Alberto 
Amolfo : — 

Wurki with NiccoU Pisano at 

Siena 

• 78-79 



Lii 

LL3 
Ui 
LU 



Ui 
Ui 
Ul 

U^ 

m 
jii- m. 

112. 

LS 
il 



Moxain on the Duomo 



Assist : San Francesco 



2& 



Attalus 



ATTENnuRG : Church 



Li 



Aurispa fiiS 



Avanzi, Niccol6 



i4£ 



Bacchiacca 
Baccio d'Af^olo: — 

Debating club .... ua 
Gave aUvice concerning the Sala 
dei Cin<]ue Cento . . ?iS 

Carved cofTer*, chain, &c. 309 
Baidini, Baccio . . . xSii 
Balduvinetti, Alesso : — 
Worked in mosaic in the Baptis- 
tery, Florence . . . .78 



li 
S2 
too 



iiii 



Balducci, Giovanni : — 

Tomb of St. I'elet the Martyr . 
Treatment of the '• Virtues " 

Bambaja .... 
Bandinclli, Baccio: — 

Sculplurei in the Casa Santa 
11» <|uarTel> with other sculptors 

Bari : Duomo . . I3, l\ 

Barile, Gian .... a^Z 
Barozzo, Jacopo . . . l^^ 
Bartolu di Micliclc . . . lu^ 
Bartulommco, Fra : — 

Studied under Rosclli . . 161 
Early years .... 249 
Paitnetshtps with AlbcitincUi . 

Influence of SavonatoU . . £jj 
His "Last Judgment " 
Conventionality in hii design* 



The " Salutation " 
His best works , 
Works at Lucci 
Method of working 



lii 

iii 



Basle : Cathedral (altar front) 8} 
Bassano .... . 361 

21 
190 



Battista d'Antonio 
Bavicra, II 
Bazzi, Giovanni Antonio :— 

Stanza delta Segnatura 
Early d^ys 
Settled in Siena 
His character . . . 
The " Flagellation " . 



J62 
-231 



_2al 



Oratory of S.in Dcmardino, Siena 2<ii 



At Monte Ulivelo 
" St. Sebastian " 
Hi^ work in the Vatican 

Bcccadclli : — 

MiHusc of learning 



MI 

222 



212!? 



(0 In the crmpilation of this index, arti^s have been placed under their popular names, t.g. RalTjcllo Santio nndcr Raphael, 
AIJu~^jnuxio under Aldus; and no notice has been taken of prrfixi.'t. 
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PAOF. 

Bcccafumi, Domenico : — 

Floor of Siena Calbcdral 

As an engraver . 
Heh.im 

Brlcaro : Fortress of 
Belli, Valerio de' :— 
Gems 

Belli, Vinceniio de' . 

Bellini, Gentile:— 

" Legend of the Holy Ct(M» " . 
Worked in the Sail del Gran 
Contiglio .... 
Went to Constantinople 
Porlr»it» 177 

Bellini, Giovanni: — 

' ' Madonna and Child," now 

burned £25 

Worked in the S»la del Gran 

Consiglio .... 125 
Works scattered ihroujjhout 
Europe .... 17s, 

Bellini. Jacopo .... 172 
Fled (rom Venice . . I2i 

ImpTtKonmenl and penance 121 
Settled in Pddua ... 121 
W«rk» at Vtrona and Venice [21 
At the Court of Leo X. . . 51 

Bembo, Pietro : — 

At Tliliino .... i±z 
Pi%cmir«« on intellectual love . Xta 
At the Court of Leo X. . . 348 

Benedetto, Fra : — 

J'mlterie«, tec, for San Marco, 

FlorciKe .... ijJ 
P:<intings attributed to him . 

Benedetto, Maestro . . . 322 

Bentivenga, Vanni di . . 2!2 

BtiKGAMO :— 

firolctia 16 

Campanile . . . . l£ 

Bernardi, Giovanni : — 

With Alfonso, Duke of Fcirara . 340 
At Rome: patronisied by Car- 
dinals and the Pope . . 340 
Dies fur pontifical coins . ^40 
Crois and candelabra for San 

I'ielro 340 

Borrows dex^gnn from l^erino 

del Vaga and Michelangelo . 3jJ 
Retired to Farnu : death . . 3^ 

Bernini 213 

Bertaire, the abbot . . . ^ 
Bertoldo :— 

Pupil of Donalello . in 

A medallist .... zoj 

Custodian of the Medici Gardens a i r 
Beito Francisci de" Floreniia . 

Bigio, Francia . . . ijj 

Bingo, Maestro • • ■ 22 

Biondi, Flavio .... ^yg 

Birago, Clcmentc . . 344 
Boccaccio : — 

Emblem of the Body . . ALU 

Ruined manuKripts . . . SH 

Bojardo ..... »i7 
Bologna :— 

San Uomenieo ... 21} 

San Petiuuio .... gai 
„ (centre dooi J . . 117 



Bolo^a, Giovanni da; — 

In the Casa Santa, Loretio 

Hi« " Mercury " and ot'icf works 
Bolognese, Franco . 
Bonanno .... 
Bonfi^li, Benedetto . 
Bonsignori, Francesco 
Bordonc, Paris . 
Borghcrini, Pier Francesco :- 

Wedding chamber ha hut ton 
Borjjognone 
Botticelli, Sandro : — 

Jlluslralions of the poets 

F"res<o paintings 

The Lcmmi pictures . 

The Hamilton Palace altar-piece 

The " Adoration of the Magr " 

Called to Rome 

Works in the Sixine Ch.ipel 

Tlie " Nastagio dej;ltOnesti " 

Practical jokes and repartee 

The " Macnifical " . 

Other wotki 

His Sibyls .... 
Design for a relief of the " Cir 

cumciiion " . 
Encravings of Prophet* and 

Stbyls . 
Influence of authors 
His SIbyU comparni with those 

of Raphael and Michelangelo 
Bracciolinl, Poggio:— 

foroldMSS. . 
Dcscripiron of the B.iths of 

Diocletian and Caracatia 
Pre»i<leDt of the •■ Lie Factory 
Employed by Nicholas V. . 
Bmmante : — 

Abandoned painting in favour of 
architecture .... 
Fountain of Traslcvire 

„ „ Piazza San Pietro . 
Palace for Cardinal Adriano da 
Comcto ji^ 
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li 
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Appointed papal architect 

I>3t!l>ie of the Vatican 

San Pietro, Rome 

Diiumo, Pavia .... 
Brescia : Broletta . 
Briolottus, Maestro . 
Bronzino : — 

Designs for tapestries 

His portraits and otiier paintings 

Bruncllcsco, Filippo : — 

The Dome of the Duomo, 
Florenee . . . ^3, 

Went to Rome . . . . 

Made sole architect of the Cupola 

IirTcnIed means of transport across 
the Amo 

Other works in Florence 

Church of Santo Spirit 
Florence 

Competition for the doois . 

Bust of a prophet 

Pitli Palace 
Bruni, Leonardo 
Buffalmacco 
Bugtanlini 
Huontalenti 
Busti, Agoslino 

3 c 
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Carabio, Amolfo di : — 

Monument of Cardinal de Braye 
Sculptures at Rome . 
Duomo at Florence . 
Palai/o Vecchto 
Oi San Michele 

Camisio, Cardinal 
Caminei, Domenico de' . 
Catnpagnola, Domenico : — 

A^sted Titian . 
Campagnola, Giulio . 
Campani, Ferdinands Maria 
Campello, Fra Filippo da . 
Cantagalli 
Capanna, Puccio 
Caradosso 

Caraglio, Giovanni Jacopo :- 
Eii^avlngi after Raphael . 
Imitator of Marc Antonio . 
A» a gem-eut:er 

Cakeggi: Medici Villa . 

Carpi, Ugo da ; — 

Engravings in chiaroscuro . 
Paintings without a brush . 

Carracci, Agostino . 
Carracci, Annibatc . 
Carracci, Lodovico . 
Casentino, Jacopo di 
Casini, Bruno . 
Castagno, Andrea del 
Castel Bologncse, Giovanni Be 

nardi .... 
Caslelt) .... 
Ca.stei.una: Fortress of . 
Castiglionc, Baldassare : — 

At the Court of Urbino 

At the Court of Leo X. 

Cavallini, Pietro 
Caxton .... 
Cecca .... 
Cisllini, Benvcnuto: — 
Smaiti, Sec. 

Armatllo .... 
Gold buttons 

Medals .... 

His-'Pemeus". 

)lis gold work 
Cennini, Bernardo . 
Ccnnini, Cennino : — 

Pnpil of Agnolo Gaddi 

His book on painting . 

Cesarino, Ccsare 
Ccsati, Alessandro : — 

Medal of Paul II L . 

Cameos .... 
Chalcondylas . 
CuiARAVALLE : Certosa . 
Chrysoloras, Emanuele . 
Cimabue : — 

Illuroinaied MSS. 

The forerunner of Giotto . 

Frescoes at Assist 

Cioli 

Cione, Nardo di : — 

Instructor o( bis brother Orcagna 
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His share in the fn%cat% of the 
Campo Santo {na(e) 

Civttali, Matteo :— 
Karly vrorks 
Tomb of Nocclo 
Duomo of Lucca 
The Vollo Sacto 
Tomb of Bertini 
Altar of St. Kceulus , 
Work at Msa . 
Chapel of San Giovanni Battista 
Genoa .... 

Oeef, Martin van 
Coldor6 .... 
Cologne :— 

Cathedral .... 
St. Gcrcon 

Comacioi, Magistri : — 

Qneen Theodelintla , . . iQ 
i'recursors of Niccola l*i«no . u. 

COMO :— 

UroletU 1^ 

San Fedele . . . 10, u 

Constantinople : — 

SanU Sophia .... 
» I, (allar front) . 

Coraiole, Giovanni delli: : — 

Caroeo 

Inlatjllo portraits of Savonarub, 
&c 119i J40 

Corrcggio 

Corso, Filippo di . . ■ Z2 

Cosimo, Piero di : — 
" Ttiuniph of Death '* 

Coama, Giovanni 

Cosnia, Luca .... 

Cosmati, the .... 

Cossa, Francesco 

Costa, Lorenzo .... 

Credi, I>orenzo di : — 

Pupil of Verrocchio . . 
Friendship for Leonardo 
His Madonnas .... 
Care in woiking 

Crkmona : Brolctta 
Cresccnzio, Camaino di . 
Cronaca : — 

Woiks in Florence . . . 
Made Capo Maestro to the Sala 

dci Cinque Cento . 
Removal of Michelangelo's 

David 1 

Mcch.inical inventions . . J 

Cunegonda 
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Daddi, Bernardo (no/e) 
Daote : — 

Emblem of the Soul . 

Not father of Italian hleiature 

Leader o< the Kcnaisuince , 

"Paradise" 

Danti, Vlnccnzo 
Dci, Matteo di Giovanni . 
Diamante, Kra . 
Domcnichino . 
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Donatello 

Accompanied Bmncllesco to 

Rome 33 

Assisted Brunellesco in plans for 

the Dome of the Cathedral, 

Morcnce .... 34 
Assisted Ghiberti in the Doors . 106 
Statue of St. John the Baptist . lu 
Friendnhip for BruneUcsco . 112. 

At Rome il2 

" .St. Mark " foi Or Sjn MirKele LLl 
" St. Peter " . . . m 

" St. George " . . . . in 
The Zuccone .... 11 j 
The " JudiUi and HolofcrncB " . 
The sta(ue« of David . . . 
As a tomb m.nkcr . . . iij 

Hi« reliefs 

Riiiestrian statues . . . 1 ij 
Woiks in Pjdua, Modena, 

Siena, Pralo' .... 
Donato di Martino ; — 

Worked with Simone at San 

Gcmi|Tnano and Stena . . cj 
Went to AvtgQon . . . £J 

Duccio : — 



Masterpiece in Siena Cathedral . 
Mosaic floor of Siena Cathedral . 



Diircr, Albrccht : — 

Engravings . . . 187. liS 



Erasmus . 
Eyck, Jan van 
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Faber, Volvinius, Magister 
Fabriano, Gentile da : — 

Madonna in the Cathedral of 

Orricto i_j2 

The " Adoration of the Magi " . 137 

Works at Venice . 1^ 

Fabris, Da . . . . ^ 

Fariaati j6i 

Faust .... 1^, IQ5 

F.iva, Fuccio della . . . 22, 
Fcltrc Morto da : — 

FrMcoes at Venire . . . 283 

A I Rome, Haiirian's Villa, Bala 
and Poazuoli .... 
Feltrini, Andrea : — 

Sgraffito work . 2q8, jot 

Fcrrara, Antonio da . . • ^ 

Ferrara, Girolamo da . . £2^ 

Ferrara, Stefano da . . • L21 

Ferrari, Caudcnzio . . . z^ 

Ferrucci 301 

Fever, Fiacer .... 3Z9 
Ficino, Marcilio: — 

"Plotinus" .... 

The interpreter of Plato . . zog 

FiESOLE : Medici villa . . ^ 

Fic^solc, Mino da . . . 1 19 

Tomb of Bishop Salutati . . 113 

Pulpit in the cathedral, Pralo . 123 
Filelfo :— 



Misuse of Classic learning . . 
His Satires . . . . 

Filippi, Lorenzo : — 

Architect of the Duomo, Floeeoce 
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FinigTicrra, Atitonio . 

Finigucrra, Tommaso ; — 

Oiigin of steel engraving . 
The " E|>iphany " . . . 
The " Coronation of the Virgin " 
Niello docofations for csukets 
G:>ld buttons . . . . 

Fioravanti, Ncri 
Fiorcntino, Stefano . 
Florence :— 

Baptistery— roof. . . . 

Ghiberti's first gates 
second 
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Ghiberti's 

gates . . , ifl^ 
„ Silver altar . . 181 

Campanile (n 

Chapel of the Pa^zi ... 35 
Convent of San Gallo . 217 

„ ,, San Marco . . 37 
„ „ the Scrvi . , ita 

Duomo jfy-it 

„ Cupola .... 94.9s 
Loggiaof the Foundling Hospital 3^ 
Palazjto Alloviti . 
„ Antella . 
., Hartolini 
,, Gondi . 
,, Guadagni 
„ Panciatichi . 
„ Pandulttni 
PitU . 
„ Quaratesi 
„ Ricasoli 
I, Kiccardi 
„ Rucellai . 
della Signoria 
Slro/3tt . 
,, Tiirri.iliiicini . 
,, del Xosir.ghi . 
„ Vecchio 
Sala dei Cinque Cento 
lOf) San Michele 
Santa Matia Novella . 
I, „ ., — question o 
authorship of the frescoes in 
the Capella degli Spagnuoli . 65-66 
Santa Maria del Carmine— ijues- 
tion of authorship of the l're«- 
cocs in the Braitcacd Chajiel . 

>4i->45, 146 
Santa Trinili . . . . 
SS. Annuniiiala . 
Santo Spinlo .... 
„ „ (Sacristy) 

Foligno, Niccol6 di . 
Fontana, Followers of the 
Fontana, Annibale . 
Fontana, Orazio 
FoNTEVRAULT : Chufch . 
Forli, Guglielmo da . 
Forteguerra, Scipione 
Franccschi, Piero de' (Piero 
della Francesca} : — 

Assisted Domenico Veneiiano . 
Worked at Rome 
Works in Borgo San Sepolcro , 
Worked at Areuo 
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Francesco, Maestro . 
Francesco di Domenico Li\-i da 
Gambassi .... 
Francesco da Valdambrina 
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Krancia : — 

Ejtly years .... 
HU woiks ill iilrllo, kmalto, Sec. 
PaiDtinn at )S<>lugna 



FrinidUhiii wiih K.ipharl 
cilia " 



Arnval of Kaphacr s "St. Ce- 



Sonnrt to Rsph.icl . 

As an rngTSTcr . . . . 

I'lx in the Dolonncsc Academy , 

Viti foi Bolognese coiua . 

Cut type Tor Aldus . 

Utiu-cutting . . . . 
Francionc . . . . . 

Francis, St 

Fusina, Andrea . . 
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Caddi, Agnolo: — 

Woikj at Vtnio . 

In Santa Crocc, Florence : 
gtad o[ the Holy Crou ' 
Cnddi, Gaddi> . 
Gaddi, Giovanni 
Gaddi, 'l addeo :-- 

Architect of the Duomn, Moiencc 

" Virliiex " io the Spanisb Chapel 

Studied under Giotto . 

Wirrks in Florence 

Worki in Visa, Aiciio and La 
Vcmia 6j 

Works in the CappelU degli 
Spai^uoli .... 

Work at Megognano . , . 
Gagliardo, Bernardino 
Gamodi.a, Enrico di . 
Garbo, KafTacllino del 
Ga»pnrino da Verona 
G.ittu, ttartolommeo dclla 
Genoa : Ch.ipel of San Giovanni 
Battisia .... 
Gcrini, Gcrino d'Antonio . 

Ghcrardo tS^ 

Gliibcrti, Lorenzo : — 

Made Capo Maestro of the Duo- 
mo, Florence . 

Early Da)s 

At Rimini . 

Competition for the <ioot% 
CommiMion for the duors 
CnmmiKion fur the second doors 
*' .St. John," for Or San Micbelc 
"St. Matthew," for Or San Mi- 

chelc 

" St. Stephen," for Or San Mi- 

chcle , 

Rclicrs of the Siena U.iptisteTy . 
As a tomb maker 
Designs fat glass windows . no. 
His collection of antiquities 
Gold buttons .... 

Gliibcrti. V'ittorio 

Gliirlandajo, Hencdctto . 

Ghirlandajo, Davidc : — 
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I'aintcd with Domenico at Rome 
Admirer and asMsl.int of Domenico 
Gliiilandajo, Domenico 

Worked in mos,iic in the Baptis- 
leiy, Florence .... 
FicKOcs in Santa Maiia Novella 

1^8, 160 
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Frescoes in the Sasselli Chapel 

Ffe*coes in the Church of Ogtus- 

santi It8 

Frescoes in the SislineCha|iel .lod 

Vatican Library . . . I V< 
Frescoes in San Gemignano . iho 
Aliai-picces in tempera lh£i 
RcprescDlatioD of the " Adora- 
tion of the Magi " . . , liia 

Ghirlandajo, Ridulfo : — 

Drgradcd his art . . . Ihl 
Formation of his art and mastcr- 

pi«es 

Ghisi, Giorffio : — 

I'lipil of M.irc Antonio . . 190 
Kn^avini^ after Ra|>l>ael and 

Alicbctangcio . . . 101 

Gliisi, Tcodoro .... igo 

Giocondo, Fra .... tjA 

Giorgio, Maestro . . . 317 
Giorgione :— 

(rood colouriUK, flesh tones . 121 

San Libcralv altar-piece . . 1 ;8 

The " PhilOM.phcrs " . . . IT? 

ITic "Conceit". . T^ff 

The " Vanity " . . . ■ ut 

Portraits iW 

Fr«-.roes ItF 

Fondaco dc' Tcdcscbi . 178. 88 i 

Giottino : — 
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Frcscoe< in the Rardi Chapel 
Frescoes at Aa«isi 

Giolto : — 

Kladc Capo Maestro of the Dun< 

mo, Floreiiie . . 
Illuniinaled .MSS. 
F.atly lioyhood . 
Went to Floience 
Worknl in .Satila Crocc 
Wolkwl at A»«i»i 
Dante's " I'aiadise " . 
Navicclla . 
Allegories . 
I*rnctical jokes . 
Went to Padua . 
Paiotings in the Cappclla dell 

Arena .... 
His rendering of the Virtues 
In Santa Crocc, Flot c-nce . 
Supposed journey tu Avignon 
Missing paintings . 
The Campanile . 
Hi» style .... 

Giovanbattista of Siena 
Giovanni da San Giovanni : — 

Fresco done,in a single night . 301 

Giovanni, Maestro ... 22 
Giovanni, Fra, da Vcron.i . joj 
Giovanni Maria.Vasajo (a potter) 318 
Giovanni Maria(agcin-enj;ravcr) \.\o 
Giuvcntus, Maestro . . . u. 
Giu^ni, Rosso dc' 
Giuliano of Milan 
Giunti 

Gobelin, Jean . 
Gonzaga, HIisabctta 
3 C 2 
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Cozzoli, Benozzo : — 
Assisted Fra Angclico 
Frescoes in the I'alazto Riccardi 
Woiks at San Gemignano . 
Works at the Ctmpo Santo, Pisa 
Panel pictures . . . . 

Granacci, Frnnccsco: — 
Pupil of Ghiilandajo . 
Tiiiimphal arches . . . 
Dc<<igns for painted wiixluws 
'* Triumphs " . . . . 

Grandi, Ercole .... 
Greco, U • — 

" .Med-iU of JTulius III., &c. 

Cameo portraits .... 
Grisoni, Giuseppe 
Grosso, Niccoi6 : — 

liothic lanterns .... 

Ungin of nickname " Capaira " , 
Guarino : — 

Instructed Aldus in Greek . 

His Satires . . . . 

Guercino 

Guglielmo, Fra : — 

His share in the " Area di San 
Domenico " . 

At Orrieto 
Guglielmo, Maestro . 
Guicciardini 
Guidetto . 
Guido di Niccolo 
Guidonc, Corsino di . 
Guttcnbcrg . . to. 



Hicks, Robert . 
Hochstcden, Conrad of 

Ingcgno, L* 

Jacopo, Fra 
Jcronimo, Mae.stro . 
Johanne Francisci dc Aretis 
Julius II. . 

Kilian, Luk.is . 
Klein, Franz 

Lafcry, Antonio 
Lambcrti, Niccol6 
Lanferri. Antonio 
Lanfranchi of Pesaro 
T^nfranco, Giacomo 
Lanfranco, Girolamo 
I..'ipo : — 

Workeil with Niccola l'i:>ano at 
Siena 
I.itini, Hrunctto 
Lcbnin 

Ixihmartn, K.ispar 
Leonardo di Scr Giovanni 
Ixonardu del fu Avanzo 
Leonardo da Vinci : — 

L'nivcrsal talent and persona 
beauty .... 

His xfumdt'» ... 

Hi* " Xratuto dcllj Piltuia " 
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PAKE 

The "Bjlrte of the SUoiUnl " 

Called to Milaa ■ u: 

Dispote between riorence aintl 

Milan 2^ 

The " La»t Supper " . . - HZ 
UthcT impof lant paintine^ . »47. 2t8 
Loini's " Cbiist disputing with 



the Doctors ' 
His Madonna in the Uffizi . 
Hti " Virpn and St. Anna " 
The " Vierge aux Rochcrs " 
Friendship with Ijodovico 

Moio .... 
In France : Death 
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I-coni, I.cone 
Lconi, Pompco . 
I^^opardo, Alo.is.indro 
Licinio, Bern.irdino , 
Licinio, Giulio . 

Lippi, Filippino : — 

In the Brancacci Chapel 
Bi.th. 

AH»trd Fnt Diamante in the 
Sistine Chapel 

The "Vininn of St. licm.ird" . 

In the Brancacci Ch.n,pcl . 

In the Strozzi Chapel 

'■St. Philip CIorc^^ins the Dra- 
gon" 

" KeiUKitation of DiOiiana " 

In the Caiafa Chapel . 

Ka^cl pictfuev .... 

Uood sitandiQg as a citizen and 
art etttic 1^ 

Lippi, Filippo:— 
8iu<lied ilasaccio 
Gave up the priestbocd 
SiippoMd journey 10 Baibaiy 
\Vurk« at t^alo .... 
The «tnry of Lucretia Buli . 
Line engraving .... 

Lombardo, Girolamo 

1-orenzctti : at Pisa {nofc] 

Lorenzo, l>on : — 

.Style developed from mioijlurc 

painlini; . 
Kecently diicovercd work^ 
The " CuronatioQ of the Virgin 

LOREITO :— 

Ca>a Santa .... 
Cathedral 

LfCCA : San Michcle 
Luini, Bomardino : — 

Fredcocs at I'avia 

" Chiist di-puting with the Doc- 
tor* " 



M.icchiavclU 
Macci. Padre I'ictro . 
Madcma .... 
MafTeo, Ciolo di 
Mainardi, Seb.Tstiano 
■ Maitani, I.orcnzo 
Maitani, Vitali 
Maj.tno, HenL'dolto da : — 

Bitth 

Altnr of San Uaitoto at 
Gcn^i^naua 
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Worin in intania 
I'ulpit of Santa Croce 
Altars St Faenxa, S«n 0<rnii 

gnano, and Monte Olircto 
Works in wood-carving 
Portrait busts 
Designed the Palarao Strozzi itft. 
Intarsta w jrk . . . 104, 

Majano, GiuUano da 

Gave up int.ir>ia for architecture 
Inursia work 12J, t04. 

Man.irn, Baldassnre 

Manciti 

Manno, Tofaito di . . , 
Mantc^a, Andrea :— 

Fre»coes in Sanl' .\gONtino, Pa- 
<lua ..... 

Married N'iccolwij Briini . 

Invited to MiRtiLi 

The ■• Tnumph of Cir'.ir " 

Visited Kooie and uotkicl in the 
Vatican 

The "Dead Christ" . 

" St. Scla^lian "... 

Engravings of the " Triumph " . 

Otiicr line engravings . 186, 

Mantovano, Giov.anbattl^ta 
Mantua : — 

Cjiiitnnile .... 
Sam Andrea .... 
San .Sebattiano .... 

Manuzio, Teobaldo . 
MakmI'kg: Church of St. F.llza- 
bcih 
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Marc Antonio : — 

Early woik^t in niello and gold 
Went to Venice and Rome 
The " Lucretia " 
Other engravings after Raphael 
Imprisoned 

Engraved after Bandinelli 
Marconaldi, Fra Mattco 
Marcone . 
Marfuria, Scbasiiano 
Marj^aritone of Arez20 
Mariano . 
Marmita, Francesco 
Marmita, Lodovico 
Marsigli, the Monk 
Mar»uppini, Carlo 

Masaccio 

Early works .... 
At Pisa and Rome 
In the Brancacci Chapel . 14;. 
The " Tribute Money " 

Masij^ni, JacobcUo . 
Masijfni, Paolo .... 
Masolino da Panicalc 

Awi>ted Ghilxrii 

His work in the Brancacci Chapel 
ILL 

Tresmn at Ca^tiglione d'Olona 
Madeo di Hcncdetto 
.M.Tttco d.\ Gu.ildo 
Medici, Cosimo dc' : — 

Paifon uf liicratuie 
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Modici, Tyorenzo de' : — 

Musician, poet, scholar and 

statesman .... JW) 
Fnundcil the Medici Gardciu U4 
Pjtron of gem-catters . . m 

Mclano, Vn 

Melissi, Agostina 

Mcmmi, I.ippo : — 

Wotkcd with Siinone di M^irtino 
St San Geroignino ami Sii-na . 

Mcnighclla .... 
Messina, Antonello da 
Mctodio, the Monk . 
Meucci, Vinccnzo 
Michelangelo : — 
A meilalltst 
Literary attainments . 
Mrdici gardens . 
As architect 
Architect to San Pielro 
At Scltignano . 
In Ghirl.mdajo's studio 
'• David •• . 
" [I Pcnsirr'»o" 
" Night •' and Day " 
"Heicule»" 
" Cupid " , 
Piei.^ at Rome . 
As a painter 
TomJi fur Julius II. 
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fiiiarrcU with (he Popes JJ2. »<8. 241 



M ai hie Irom Ci'raia 
Statue of the Pope 
I' lCMToes in the Sistine Chapel . 

" .Moses " 

Tombs of Giuliaoo and Lorenzo 
de' Medici .... 
Atcbitcct to the Laurentian Li- 
brary 

Impetuous mrlliod of working . 
The " Lajit Judgment " 
Building oi San I'irtm, Rome . 
(Juarrelsk «ilh architects 
Friendship for Vittmia Coloana . 
Death anil Burial 
Cartoon of '• Battle of Pisa " 
Sibyls .... 

Michelozzi, Michelozzo 

Kiccardi Palace 
Oiher works in Florence 
At Careggi and Hesolc 
Assisted Donalello 
Statute of St John 

Milan :— 

Broletta .... 

Sant' Amhroiio (altar) 
M llano, Agnolo Michele da 
Milano, Giovanni da 
Mino, Fra (Turrita) . 
Mocetto, Girolamo : — 

Pupil uf Giovanni Bellini . 

Kngravings 
Modena, Kiccoletlo da 
Mondclla, Galeazzo . 
MoNRtALE : Duomo 
MontaKna. Benedetto 
Monta^xana, Jacopo 
Montelupo, RafTaellu da : — 

lo the Casa Sonta . . ^^4. it£ 
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MOS'ZA 

Urolelia . 

Lombanlic Church 

Palace ol TheodolinJa 

PallioUo . 
MoreKi, Marco Azio 
Mcretlo 

Moro, Battista del 
Mocsiano da Rrcscia 
Mkkano: Church floor 
Muscattis, Albcrtinus 
Musurus 
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Nanni, Gian Nicco]6 . . 2iil 
Nanni di Uanco : — 

AssUImI Bianetlc«co in liU dome 

of Ihc C;ithcdrAl of Florence . ^ 

Scholu of DonatcUo . . . 

Nanni di Jacupo . . llti 
Naples: Castol Nuovo . -31 
Nassaro, Mattco del . 

Nello, Bernardo . . , 2i 

Ncpoiiano, Giacopo da . • 4* 

Nichini, I.uigi .... 340 
Niccoli, Niccol6 : — 

Be<|ueatheij his MSS. lo Cutimo 

tie' Metlici .... 12I 

Hi* domestic luxury . . . 114 

Niccoli dcir Area . . . xjj 

Nicolaus, Maestro . . . 22 

Nicoletto da Modena . . icjo 

Odcrisi da Gubbio . . . ^ 
Orcagna : — 

Architect of Ihc Duomo, Florence 33 
Virtue* " in Or San Michele . £2 

ICirly dajTi ti2 

Stntfy of Dante . . . 

Frescoe* in the Campo Santa 

Sculptures in Or San Micliele 

Sonnets .... 

Made Capo Maestro of the D jomo 
•It Orvieto 

Dispute between Orvieto and Mo- 
rence .... 
Orso, Maestro . 
Okvikto: Cathedral 
Ottaviano da Facnza 



Pace, Giotto (da Facnra) . 
Pacifico, Maestro 
Padua :— 

Car^clla dcir Areru , 

Sant' Antonio . 

PaE-STUM: Temples at 
Pa^ancllo, Ramo dc . 
PaKanischio, Ventura di . 
Pa^no di Lapo Porti^^ianu 
Palermo ; Duomo 
Pallndio . 
Palma Giovane 
Palmicro, Vanni di 
Panormita 
Paolo di Giovanni 
Paolo, Fra 
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Parmigiano : — 

First Italian etcher 

Follower uf CorregRio 
Pastorino . 
Paulus Jovius . 
Pavia :— 

Broletta 

Ccriosa 

L>uoin'> 

Lumhatdic chutcli 
San MIlIicIc, ^ulptaics on ihc 
from 

„ „ jnllais in 
Pazzo, M.-iestru . 
Pcllcjjrini . 
Pellipari. Guidu 
Pcntz 

Peruglk : Fountain 
Pcrujfino : - 

Instructor of Raphael 

Masters in .irt 

Fiiend»hip for Vfrrocchin and 
Lorcn'o di Crnli in Mmi-ncc 

At Rome .... 

Siiiine Chapel . 

In the Stance 

Be\t works 

Santa Conrcisarione . 
Fie»co of the ■• Crucifixion " 
Panela in oil . . . 
IcilmiNV ol MichcIaTiEcIo 
Sahdel 
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ej Cajuhio, Hcrujpa 
I bc!>ieiis fur paiiiltd windows 

Peruzzi, Baldassaru : — 

Architect of San Pielro . 11^ 222. 
Gave up painting for arehilcclure 311 
Fames >na Palaic . . .219 
Belcaro . . . izo, 221, £21 



Varied designs . 

S.ick of Rome . 

Scene paintlni! . 

Decorative pamtings . 

Hi» partialiiy for green 
Peruzzi, Maestro Benedetto 
Peruzzi, Giovanni Silverio 
Peruzzi, Onorio 
Petrarch : — 

Emblem of the Mind 

The ftiit humanist 

Hi« handwiiting 
PiACEN'ZA : Urolctta 
Pico, Lord of Mirandola . 
Piero di Cosinno ;- - 

I'npil of KoiscUi 

In the SiMiiic Ch.ipel 

Mjthic pictures 

Wedding chmm 

" Tiiumph o( Death " 
Pier Maria of Pcscia 
Pietrodi San I.conardo, Maestro 
Pilatus, Leontius 
Pinturicchio : — 

Assisted Peiujjino in the .Sislme 
Chap*l 

In the llrlvcilefe of the Vatican . 
„ T"ire llijici-k • 
„ Chun h ol Ara Cocli 
„ Lilirary ot the Duomo 
Siena 

Friendship Ibr Ra[ihai.l 
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At Spello an<l Perugia . . 2la 

DcHerlrd by his wife . . . 2iQ 

Pio. Alberto .... i^^ 

Pisa :— 

Campo Santo— style influenced by 

the Tei!e«;hi . 30 
„ ,, — f{u»tion of (he 

authenticity of the frescoes 22 

San Michfle in Itur^o . . 2a 

Santa .Maria delta Spina . . 30 

Tower m 

Pisano, Andrea : — 

At Oivieio . . . ii. 12 

Fncndship with Giotto . . 33 
Sculptum on the Campanile, 

Florence 40 

Doors of the Baptistery, Florence 40 

At Pisa a 

t^sano, Giovanni :— 

Workel wilh his father at Siena 2£ 

>Iadc fountain at Peiuxia . . 23 
Sculptures in Santa Maria delU 

Spina, I'lsa .... 30 

Works at Pisa . . . . Ji 

Went to N'aples . ... 31 

Back in Siena . ... 31 

Returned to Piu . . . ^ 

Woiks there . . . . Jl 

At Piitoja ..... ^ 

At Perugia .... 31 

At I'adaa ^ 

At l*rJto 32 

" Virtues " ... ■ 52 

Pisano, Niccola : — 

Early Hie and training . . H 
Visit to Naples . . . . 

Pulpit in the Haplistery at Piaa . r£ 

Pulpit in the Duomo at Siena . a 

Called to Bologna . . . zH 
Sarcophagus of St, Dominic of 

Cataroga .... 23 
Destruction of the Guarda Morlo, 

Fluicncc .... 22 
Works at Dologna, Florence and 

near Naples .... 22 
Fountain of Peiugia ... 23 
Probably iinpoiled mosaic work- 
ing into Tuscany ... 2^ 
Pi&ano, Nino : — 

Sculptured in Santa Maria delU 

Spina, Pisa .... 31 
Worked with his father at Orvieto 

33. 12 

Pisano, Tommaso . . . ^ 
Pisano, Vittorc : — 

His medals of celebrated men 20a 
Medal in honour of V'ittoi ino da 

Feltre too 

Pius III 212 

Pizzolo, Niccoli . . . iL& 

Poccetti 38 

I*0GG10 X Cajano : Villa . . 212 

PoiCTiBRs: Notre Dame . . t.s 
Folitian : — 

Hi* great learning . . 

JIu lyric poetry .... 2JJ 
Pollajuolo, Antonio : — 

Friendship foi Finigucna . . 1S3 

Design for a |»ax . . . 1^ 

Line engriivings . . . Itb 

Medal of Pazzi Conspiracy 2ui 
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Pontelli, Baccio 
Porta, Gugliclmo delta : — 

Worked is the C>ua Suota , 
Pordcnonc : — 

Rival of Tilian at Venice . 

His chii-r works, and his icholan 
Porto, Giovanni Battista del 
Po/zi, Dorocnico 
PRATO : Chapel of the Cintola . 
Primaticcio : — 

D»ign< for tap«>lrtu 

Puccini v^a 

Pulci :— 

At the CooTt of Lorenzo dc' Medici iCi 
Hi* " ilorgante " . . ■ 212 
Puntormo : — 

Chapel in San Lorenzo, I- lorencc 3211 
Pa«ntioj:«i on chc-ts . . . ,jo</ 
DebiKiu for lapestiiet . . .^i<» 
Decline of Flotcniinc Art . . 

Querela, Jacopo della 

Ccnnpv'.itiun for the doors . , los 
Kaily wnrki* .... 
Origin of the clay model and 

plaster ca»t .... Ll£ 

In Horence .... uh. 

In Fcirara, Siena ami Lucca . uh. 

The Konte Gaia, Siena . uii 

Called to Bnlo|;na . . . USi 

San Petronio, llolr»Kria . . HI 

Foot of the DaptiXeiy, Siena . LU 

Raphael 

An arthitect . . . . 21 ; 

Hirth 2kL 

tiarly years .... Jii2 
I>js]>utc« of hi« goardian* . zilZ 
Apprenticed to I'cnigino . . 2hZ 
Karly dtiwirt* .... 2<>^ 
tjjly pain(int,'s .... IC^ 
The Slaffa Madonna . . . Jtj 
The " Vi«inn of the Knight " . j<jj 
Agisted in IVrugino's paintin^js. H>\ 
Church banners .... £6^ 
Left Perofcino .... 20j 
His " Spo«aliitio" compared wilh 

PcniBino'* .... 
At Urbino: patronised by Duke 

Guidobaldo .... 
The " Madonna delU Secciola " 
At Florence: study of Mauiccio 

and Leonardo. 
Second or Florentine style . 2(^4, 
Friend!>hip for Florentine aitists . 
At Bologna : friend&hip for 

Francia 

At Uriiino: fiiendihip for Caslig> 

lione and Bcnil>o 
n» k in I-°)oreuce 

Madonna* . . 

" St. Catharine " 
" La Belle Jardiniirc " 
AVent lo Rome . 
The Stanza della Srcnalura 
The "Madonna Hi Folij»fK>" 
Portraits and (be Na]4n Ma 

dunna I'o 

Tne Stanza d KIiodoro . UIlUI 
I'he ruins of ancient Ri'me . I't 
Hi« luiukc in the Bomo Nuovo . 1:2 
I'alaco in Rome . . . i; t 
Itclioihal to Maiia . . 2'\ 
Architect lo San Piclro . ;Tt 
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Wurks for Agostiao Chigi . 

His Sibyls 

The •• St. Cecilia "... 
The " MaduniLt ili San .Si»to" , 
Stanza of the Incemliudcl liorj^n 
Loggic of tlie Vittiran 
Cartoon* for tapestries 27;, ^2 

Death 

" RatTaelevjncs "... 

Ravenna, Marco da . 
Ravenna :— 

Sant' Apullina<e in CLisve— the 
parrnt of Roman, 
ntjue aichileclure . 
u dc- 
•poilrd of in marhlen 
San V'itaJe— type <>( round-.ircheil 

archilrctuic 
,, ,, Mosiiics . 

)ieni d'.Xiijou .... 
Rnni, C>uldo : — 

Cnpied a mc<lol by Michelangelo 

The later revival 

Kiccino .... 
Riccio .... 
Ridol6, Giacomo 
Ridolfi, Loys 

RllllN'l : San Francesco . 
Ristoro, Fra 
Robbia, Luca della . 
Romano, Giuliano: — 

Architect lo Siin Pietio 

Lot;:ie of the V'aiican 

Rome 

Ca«a de' Mascimi 
Laiiientian Library . 
Palazzo Famesina 
„ Pandolfini 
San Giovanni dci Fioienlini 
San Marcello 
San Pielro : its various architects 
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Santa Maria Maggiore 
Vatican i Loggieh 

Rosselli, Cosimo : — 
His pupils . 
In the Sisline Chapel 

Rosselli, Matteo 
Rossellino Antonio : — 

Intel eclual rdincnient 

Tomb of Cardinal Jacopo of I'or 
tu|;al .... 

Tomb of Francesco Noli . 

Work* ill Horrnce 

Pulpit in the cathedral at Piato 

Ro&scIIino, Bernardo : — 

Intellectual riTinemcnt 

Tombs of I^*x]narJo Druni and 
Beata VUlaiia . 
Rossi, Giovanni Antonio de' 
Rosso, Maestro 
Rosso, li : — 

p.iin(inis on gUJtd leather 
Rosts, Jan 

Rovczzano, Benedetto d.i : — 
High finish ol his Mrulpture 
Tomb of St. Gioran (nialberto 
Door of the Badu, Florence 
Works in England 



Tomb of Cardinal WoUey . 
Cbimaey-pieccii . 
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Sadolcto : — 

At the Court of Leo X. . 
Sail, Pictro di Bartolommeo 
Salulati, Coluccio 
Salvinti : — 

Pupil of Del Sarto 

Deigns for tapestties 

Ili« " Life of Camillus " 
Sanazzaro .... 
San Gallo, Antonio; — 

Architect lo San l*ietro 

Wood^rarver an<l .irchilect . 

F.xcavations of the Baihs of Titus 

At Lorelto and Rome 

Wood-carvirgs . 

In the Casa Santa 

Ceihngs 

San Gallo, Giuliano da : — 
Mclals 

Architect lo San Pietro 
F'lMrcss ofCistellina . 
Palronage of Lorenzo de' Medici 
At I'oggiolCajiUo . 
At Naples .... 
Return to Flotence . 
Convent of San Gallo 
Palaces at Florence . 
Al Loiello 

At Rome .... 

Ceilings .... 
San Gemigsano : Towers at 
San Michclc, Michcic 
Sano di Matteo . 
San&ovino, Andrea: — 

Karly works 

Sculptures in S.into Spirilo, 
Florence 

Works in Poitngal 

At Florence, Genoa and Rome 

Figure of Temperance 

The Caaa .Santa at Lorello 
Sansovino Jacopo : — 

Apprenticed to Andrea Sansovi- 
no , 

Taken to Rome by Giuliano 

da San Gallo . 
Aludel of (he l^ocooQ 
Artist friend* , . 
Back in Florence 
FrieniSship Urr Del Sarto 
In Rome and Venice . 
Friendship for Tilian . 
Palaces in Venice 
Sculptaics . 

Design for a cbinine) -piece 
Works in Venice and Verona 

Santa Croce, Filippo da . 
S.inti, Giovanni 
Sarto, Andrea del :— 

Artl%tic clubs 
Triumphal arches 
Karly training 
I'.nlcred into parlncish'p with 

Fran.ia Uigio, . , 
I'rescoes of the .Scalzo 
His style .... 
At the SS. Annunzidta 
Easel pictures . 
" Diipula di Sant" Agovlino " 
" Madonna di San I'rancesco ' 
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Called to France 
His wife 

Unrulhllrd promi>ex . 
At the S.-ilvi 
His chanctcT . . 
" Life of St. Joscpli " . 
Artistic cooker)' . 
Denigns for tapestries . 
T'ainlcd chariots . 

Sassofcrrato 
Savonarola : — 

Preaches reformation . 
InflucDcc on the paiatcrs 

Scarpagni, Antonio . 

Schiavone, Andrea : — 
Friend of Tinloielto . 
Masterly culuuring 

Schiavone, Gregorio . 

Schoeffer . 

Schun, Erhard . 

Scliongaucr, Martin . 

SEXtlFONTE :— 

Castello . 
Cancro 
furta Grande 
Rocca 
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Sertini dclla Casa, Padre Michcle 132 
Settignano, Antonio da 
Scttignano, Dcsidcria da : — 

Intellectaal Kermement 

Tomb of Mar^iippini . 

Sulue of tlie Jklagdalen 
Scvcro da Ravenna . 
SlEXA: Cathedral . 
Siena, Agnolo da 

At Orvicto .... 

At Siena .... 

At Bologna and Aiezto 
Siena. Agostino da :— 

At Orvicto .... 

At Siena .... 

At Bolojjna and Arczzo 
Siena, Guido da :— 

AtOrvieto. 

New birtb of paintini; 
Signorelli .... 
Simone da Colle 
Simone di Martino :— 

Illuminated the Vergil ofPetrarch 

Went to Avignon 

Met Petrarch . 

Works at l*isa, Santa Croce, San 
Gcniipiano, &c. . 

Worked at Siena 

Sisto, Fra .... 
Sogliani, Giovanni Antonio 
Solari .... 
Spanzotlis, Martino de 
Spagna, Lo . . . 
Spavento, Giorgio 
Spinello, Aretino 
Squarcionc, Francesco : — 

Caa( of anti<)ue statues 

Opened hit ncliool 
Stamina .... 
Stcinbach, Erwin von 
STRA.snuRG : Cathedral . 
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VAGK 

Tafi, Andrea .... 22 
Tagliacame, Jacopo . 3^0 

Tasso .... 304. ^ 1 1 
Tedesco, Jacopo del . . . 161 
Thcophilus, the monk . ^ 

Thomas Aquinas, St. . . j6 

Tintoretto ^58 

Tito, Santi di . . . . 
Titian : — 

Early yean .... iSu 

Cadore country . . . iSi 

Arrival in Venire . . 2&1 

Entered the ittudio of Giovanni 
Bellini tM 

Visited the honsc of Gentile Bel- 
lini 2&1 

Ha " Hercules " . . 

Ilii " Tribute Money " 
Sacred and Profane Love " 

The Fondaco dc' Tcdcscbi . 

Retired to Padua 

Life of St. Anthony . 

Method of work 

Kirahy with Giorgione and Bcl- 

hni 

Offer 10 llie Council of Ten 
Went to Ferrara ; frieodsbip for 

Duke AUuoso .... 
B.icchanalian and M)-thologic 

Scenes 

The " Bacchos and Ariadne " . 
Portrait of Ariosto . 
His '■ Three ARe* " . 
His Repre^cnlationi of Venu< . 
The " Assumption of the Virgin " 
The Madonna of San NicculO dc' 

Frari 

The PcMTO altar-piece 
The •' St. Peter the Martyr " . 
Quarrel* with patrons 
Death of his wife 
Hbi new house and garden . 
" Tlie Academy "... 
His love of Sowers , . . 
Rivalry of Pordenone 
The "Battle of Cadore 
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Some of his masterpieces 
Visited Rome .... 
Inftueuce of Michelangelo . 
Appreciation of Raphael's work 
Visit to Augsburg 
Mytbologic works 
Death 

Tommaso, Fra .... 
Tommaso di Stcfano . 
TORCELLO : Cathedral floor . 
Toriigiano, Pictro : — 

Medici Gardens . , , .211 
Early years . . . • , j;i 
Served as a soldier . rjij aji 

In England . . ij2, 2^ 
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Tomb of Henry VIl. . 

Impossible contracts . 

Journey to Sp.iin and Portugal 

Imprisoned by the Inquiititlon 
Torriti, Jacopo . 
Tortorino, Francesco 
Toto del Nuziata, Antonio del 
Toclou.se : Saint Saturnin 
Traini, Francesco 
Travcrsari 

Trento, Antonio da . 
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Trczzo, Jacopo . 


• 344 


Tribolo : — • 




In the Casa Santa 




Apprenticed to Sansovino . 


■ "1 


Decorator of g.irdcns and foun. 




■ 3S1 


Troja: Uuomo 
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Turino di Sano . 


1 in 


Turrita, Ciacomtno da 


• 52 


Ubcrti, Francesco . 




Ucccllo, Paolo : — 





Study of perspective . . . m 

Frescoes now perished Ul 
Frescoes in Santa Maria Novella 

Huuse decorations . . . 142 

Dunatello's criticism on his work r^i 

Udinc, Giovanni da : — 

Among the ruin< ofancieot Rome 2;2 

Stucco arabesque in the Loggia . 27 s 

Designs for painted windows . jo<i 

Ugolino da Siena : — 

Miraculous Madocna . . . 1 xt) 
Life-like colouring ... 50 

Unghero, Nanni d' . . . 232 

Urbino, Federigo, Duke of . iiy 

Urbino : — 

Michelangclo'ii servant . . 3^ 

Usebio di San Giorgio . . ^ 
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Vaga, Piciino de) ; — 

Paintings on gilded leather 
Valoli, Baccio : — 

Hie Palazzo Altoviti 
Vannucci, Giovanni Battista 
Vasari : — 

Frescoes in the Sala dei Cinque 
Cento .... 2((j, j£j 

Pupil of Andrea del Sarto 

Vcccclli, Francesco . 
Vcccellio, Ce»are 
Vecchiutti 
Vellano of Padua 
Veneziano, Agostino 
Veneziano, Dumcnico 
Venice 

Casa Farsetti 

Lorcdan ... 
„ Rio Foacari Terrazzala 
Fondaco de' TedcKhi 
„ del Tuzchi . 
San tiarco, general description 
„ I'ttla d'Oro 
„ Mosaics . 
,( Cupola , 
„ Library . 
,, Piazza . 
Palazzo Comet della Ci Grande 
Delfiiio . 
,, Garzuni . 

Moro 
„ Tiepolo . 
Zccca .... 

Ventura, Andrea di . 
Ventura, Ceffo di . . 
Vercelli : Sant' Andrea 
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PACK 

Verona :— 

Campanile of the Palazzo dci 

Signori l8 

Doomo 12 

Sant' AiustasU .... 12 

San Zrno 22 

Verona, Siefano da . , .62 

Veronese, Paolo : — 

PaiDtinKS on gilded le>tlKr . it7 
Fiiend and rellow-wockcr of Tin- 

tortlto 361 

Hi»"Fea»U" . . . . fti 
Biought before the Signoria . 

Hit culouring .... 3F1 

Vcrrio ^27 



FAOB 

Verrocchio, Andrea dc! :— 

Musician, painter, sculptor, gold- 

smilli . ■. 126 

His pujilb 

Invenbon of (he planter cant 126 
Fountain in the Palazzo Vrcchio I2£i 
Restoration of ancient statues . 117 
Kqaeslrian statue of Colleoni . uS 
Quarrel with the Signoria of 

Venice iz& 

Vcspasiano di Bisticchi : — 

His " Lire* "... <a, m 
Auisled in the formation of the 

three rooit faroous libraries of 

Haly 

Viccntino, Battista . . igt 



Viccntino, Valeric : — 
Miniatures In rock oystal 
Gem* 

Vico, Eneas 

Vignola, U 

Vittorino da Feltre . 

Vivarini, Antonio 

Vivarini, Bartolommeo 

Vivarini, Luigi . 

Xanto, Francesco 

Zacchcria d' Andrea . 
Zoppo, Marco . 
Zuccato, Sebastiano . 
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MaKBLK Fokt. Fiflttnlh Cfntury. 
In tht Cathedral at Orvieto. 
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